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MINOR CORRESPON DENCE. 
—p— 


We are obliged to E. F. F. for the article 
he offers to send, but we think it is unne- 
cessary to reprint it in our Miscellany. 

L’s Sketches, we apprehend, would not 
be of sufficient interest for an engraving. 

We are afraid E. M.’s r might be 
considered as a ‘* puff direct.” ° 

Mr. J. W. Wooiiecar (of Lewes) begs to 
make his sincere acknowledgments to the 
individual who communicated the memoir 
of his late father (p. 89). And although 
more importance may have been ascribed 
therein to his Antiquarian and Topographi- 
cal Collection, than is justly due, yet it is 
his intention carefully to preserve the same; 
and he embraces the present opportunity of 
stating publicly, that it will be a pleasure to 
him to give access to its contents to any 

rson who may be engaged in editing th 
iii of Lewes, or its environs. ° 

«« Amicus,” in correction of part of his 
statement (vol. XCI. part i. p. 577), men- 
tioris, that the date, July 1645, of the 
burial of Sir Thomas Gardiner the younger, 
who, as well as his brother Henry, was killed 
in a conflict with the Parliamentarians, is 
recorded by Mr. Gutch:—further also, 
that the memorandum of Wood, as to Henry 
Gardiner having been buried ‘« by” (or near) 
‘his father” (and Seely at Cuddes- 
den), is corrected by another passage of the 
same author, stating, he was interred at 
Christ Church, Oxon, in the same grave 
with his aforesaid ‘‘ brother ;’’ and likewise 
that, according to Wood, their sister was 
second wife to Sir Henry Wood of Lowd- 
ham, in Suffolk ; and mother to the Duchess 


of Southampton, who died in 1680, without . 


issue. 

A Correspondent informs us, that the 
Heralds have it in conte ion to petition 
Government for the erecting of a new Col- 
lege at the West-end of the town. This is 
to be much wished for, as the exercise of 
their honorable profession lies chiefly in 
that vicinity. 

Puitarcuatos wishes to learn the origin 
and particulars of the custom which exists 
in the parish of Caistor in Lincolnshire, of 
the Clerk’s smacking a whip, with a purse 
attached to it, containing thirty pieces of 
silver, in the Church porch, three times, 
and flourishing the same over the Minister’s 
head during the time that he is reading the 
Second Lesson. on Palm Sunday. He 
imagines that the thirty pieces of silver 
must have reference to the sum given to 
Judas Iscariot to betray our Saviour. 

G. W. L. says, ** Your last Supplement 


commences with an account taken from 
Mr. Bonney’s ‘ Notices of Fotheringhay ;” 
part of which, as it seems to shew the deri- 
vation of the word 
to quote. 


Clerestory, I leave 
‘ The clere story of the Church 





is ten ts of arches, 
pesca arseey ay hy the tone ¢ the buttresses 
of the ailes.’ And again, ‘ both the ailes 
and the clere story are embattled.’ By the 
clere-story, I suppose it means, that part of 
our religious structures which rises clear 
above other parts of the buildings ; 
therefore in describing the windows of the 
naves, architectural writers have termed 
them clerestorial windows. Vide Mr. Dal- 
laway’s Account, p. 174. This conjecture 
may probably satisfy some late inquirers as 
to the derivation of a term first mentioned 
in Blomefield’s “History of Norfolk,’ which, 
on this very subject, is referred to in your 
volume for the year 1796, part ii. p.1079. In 
many of our Cathedrals, there is a range of 
small windows over the large ones of the 
ailes, which are not seen withinside, being 
above the vaulting: these by some have 
been supposed to be the clerestory windows, 
so that the propriety of making two words 
of the term, may still be doubted. The 
most likely way then to obtain the true 
derivation is to request the assistance of your 
classical Correspondents, by whose aid we 
may learn whence this word is derived.” 
Comte Larevuitiape would be thank- 
ful for a account of the Senhouse fa- 
mily of the North of England, icular 
Cumberland, and at wlat mo Hee part aA 
that family emigrated to Italy. 
ANTIQUARIOLUS asks on what authority 
«« D.” mentions Adam Gordon as marrying 


that pe i 
to the Royal Family of this kingdom, down 
our 


“od dolenmee in 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
_ oe 


Mr, Ursan, Feb. 1. 
SEND the following morceau 
for the favour of your insertion, 

and flatter myself that a local inspec- 
tion of the premises will remove the 
supposition of occupying your pages 
with frivolous conjecture. 

On the North front of St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, and directly opposite to Paul’s 
Alley, on the spot where the letter D 
appears on the sketch annexed, is 
a moulded pannel, in which is this 
unique appearance, occasioned by 
damp, dust, or discolouration of the 

























































It does not reqaire much help from 
the imagination to perceive an interest- 
ing moon-light picture (formed by ac- 
e ), consisting of a lake of still wa- 
ter close to the base of a rock, the top 


of which is covered with supposed 
verdure. On its summit is a castle in 
ruins, and ou the shore is a répreseu- 
tation of a light-house, &c. 
Yours, &c. Ving, et Crepe. 
Tour 
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Tour 1n France, In 1821. 
(Continued from p. 33.) 


SepNWTE have just returned from 
16. the Chapel of our Ambas- 
sador. Here all the English, of the 
first rank, and of the highest respecta- 
bility, attend Divine service. The 
congregation is large, and, if the out- 
ward marks of devotion convey a sense 
of its being felt ia spirit and in truth, 
there is a sincerity that manifests itself 
in the solemnity of the attendance, and 
in the performance of the duty of 
public worship at this Chapel. The 
Ambassador is present with his family, 
and by his exalted station and great 
example, gives that tone to religious 
sentiment, which the rational Chris- 
tian cannot but approve, and which 
the pious behold with great degree of 
consolation. The effect, too, produced 
by the appearance of so many English 
resorting to public worship, must raise 
us in the estimation of the Parisians ; 
unless Religion, with them, has lost 
its influence, and the principles of In- 
fidelity have rooted out the notion of 
a superintending Providence. In my 
way from the Chapel, I stepped into 
one of the Churches, and heard a 
venerable priest preaching to a nu- 
merous auditory of women, which, with 
few exceptions, is the only class of 
society that seems to be religious. The 
subject of the discourse was on the 
mysterious ways of God towards re- 
claiming mankind from sin and wick- 
edness, and on the instrumentality of 
second causes, by which he brings it 
about. Declamation took the place of 
argument, and there was little to ad- 
mire, either in the style of delivery, or 
in the sermon itself. Something more 
persuasive is, I think, working its way; 
and, in time, a system of religion, 
more agreeable to the simplicity, and 
consonant to the truth of the tery 
willestablish a strong hold on the multi- 
tude. At present the French, as a Na- 
tion, seem devoid of any sense of obli- 
gation, in matters of Religion ; and 
whatever exceptions there may be to 
this general observation, these are not 
only comparatively few, but confined 
to the exercise of forms and ceremonies, 
which, however salutary in their origin 
and design, have now lost their influ- 
ence,and degenerated intoany thing but 
pure spiritual worship. The French 
are an enlightened nation, but their 
philosophers have so tainted the prin- 
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ciples of the present race, and, in 
course, of the rising generation, that 
nothing short of a total change in 
Morality and Religion can make them 
a virtuous people, or operate towards 
elevating the kingdom to real great- 
ness. 

Human laws are totally inefficient 
where there is no religious principle ; 
they may restrain from open acts, and 
check concealed purposes detrimental 
to the well-being of society, but they 
cannot govern the heart. That re- 
quires another guide, and must be sub- 
jected to higher restraints, and to a 
better rule of conduct. The passions 
are our masters, unless their violence 
be subdued by the calm of serious re- 
flection, and an internal monitor; 
whose operations are not dependant on 
motives of policy or self-interest, but 
arise from the love as well as the fear 
of God. 

Here the Lord’s day is a scene of 
dissipation. The Theatres are open; 
places of amusement are thronged ; 
dancing, fireworks, fairs, and revels 
are the chief objects of attraction. 
Now all this is so inconsistent with the 
purposes of the Divine Institution, 
and so subversive of moral good, that 
the mind recoils at such a violation of 
common decency, not to mention the 
express command of God, to keep holy 
the Sabbath-day. Cards, dice, and 
gambling in its various windings, are 

ractised here on this sacred day ; and 
it is shocking to see the old and the 
young, the great and the mean, in fact 
all classes, spending the Sabbath-day 
in complete and absolute profanation. 
How differently is it observed in the 
metropolis of the British empire— 
what a combination of pleasing reflec- 
tions arises in the mind of the Philan- 
thropic Christian, when he sets out 
on a Sunday-morning for his parish 
Church, or to join the assembly of 
that Religious Society of which he is 
amember. In all directions he meets 
his fellow Christians repairing to Di- 
vine Service, solemnized, indeed, with 
different rites, and in doctrine with 
some shades of discrepancy ; but at- 
tending toone great object, and seeking, 
by various oe a blissful habitation in 
the promised land. His heart is warmed 
within him, when he beholds the nu- 
merous train of children clothed and 
educated by the hand of public charity, 
walking, in their neat attire, and car- 
rying the word of truth and their 72 

ritua 
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ritual guide, to help them out in that 
solemn duty at the House of ‘ 
which will lead them, by a good life, 
to a blessed immortality. He acknow- 
ledges and approves the wisdom of 
Government in —— the due ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day; and he 
cannot but rejoice in the general sen- 
timent of agreement on this inestimable 
and important provision for the spi- 
ritual and moral instruction of the 
community. He is shocked, indeed, 
at many instances of profanation, 
and he is grieved at the neglect in 
those who ought to know better, in 
matters of Religion ; but he congratn- 
lates himself on the sober, solid sense 
of the Country at large, and feels a 
pride in her noble establishment. Esto 
perpetua ! is the wish of his heart. 
Now nothing of this appears in 
Paris. Many of the shops, as I have 
already said, are open till the hour of 
amusement. The grinding of barrel- 
organs, the cries of the fruit and ve- 
getable venders, the noise of the 
coachmen, din upon - ro | - em- 
loyment of young people at the shops, 
bs cotnd of. the ea and the i 
turn of masons from their work—sink 
the Sunday inte a day of labor or hi- 
larity; and as for the institution of 
the Sabbath, it is degraded or totally 
neglected. These are the blessed 
eflects of the French Revolution! But 
a French Philosopher would say, that 
all this contrasting and reasoning is 
mere prejudice. it so, but it isa 
rejudice which I hope to retain as 
_ as I live; and which, if Great 
Britain would maintain her character, 
she will support to her latest — 
Besides the Chapel already men- 
tioned, there isa Church, called L’Ora- 
toire, assigned by the Government to 
the Protestants, for their use; and it 
is now the English Protestant Church. 
There is service morning and evening, 
on Sunday, and the communion is re- 
gularly celebrated on the first Sunday 
in each month. A very civil and in- 
telligent gentleman, who is en 
in‘ the direction of this establishment, 
kindly walked with us through the 
Church, and took us to a vaulting at 
the East end, which is converted into 
a separate place for religious exercises, 
and into a school for educating children 
on the Bell system. This worthy 
man gave us to understand that pro- 
testantism was gaining ground very 
fast ; and said that if all the protestants 
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went to the Church, there would not 
be room for them in the established 
places of worship. But whatever 
truth may be in this observation, there 
is much here to counteract the pro- 
gress of so desirable a work. It 
requires no common share of resolu- 
tion to stand up against the current of 
pleasure which, on all sides runs so 
strong, that young people are ever in 
danger of being carried away with the 
stream ; and others, from the novelty of 
the thing, fall into the vortex. Associa- 
tion, too, by degrees, rubs off disincli- 
nation to om 8 the sacred with the 
profane; and the conscience that is 
tender at first, is apt to lose its awaken- 
ing power, especially when serious re- 
flection is looked upon as folly, and 
deemed inconsistent—not with the 
word of God, that is out of the ques- 
tion—but with the philosophy of man. 
There is this danger. I hope it will 
not overcome the good principles of 
my fellow-countrymen, their beloved 
partners, and the olive-branches that 
surround their table. The English 
have begun to send their sons and 
daughters to France for education. 
This step is not only unpatriotic, but 
I think, in every. sense, impolitic. 
Education there, is, undoubtedly, ac- 
uired on terms far more easy than in 
Redan, and that is the inducement. 
The cause is to be lamented; but the 
acquirements are disproportionate, the 
knowledge of the French tongue ex- 
cepted ; and when young persons have 
been brought up in France, they retain 
the manners of the country, and gene- 
rally prefer it to their own. I have 
seen this, and from conversation with 
ae people, ascertained the truth. 
esides all this, it destroys that amor 
atrie so natural to a youthful and an 
ingenuous mind not perverted by foreign 
admixture, that national feeling which 
is the offspring of noble sentiment, 
and exists but on the prosperity and 
happiness of our natale solum. 


** Meenibus in patriis, atque inter tecta 
domorum.” 


Is it a good exchange to sacrifice 
these principles for the acquisition of 
the French lan and Literature? 
and shall the rising generation throw 
aside the immortal works of Addison 
and Johnson, to imbibe the loose and 
degenerate system of morals, so preg- 
nant with mischief, in the writings of 
Rousseau and Voltaire? i. 

Je 
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“— may _, too, =~ pugiion i 
tendency, gene ing, of French 
—~ “eg Gledens . Cenlis, and 
other novel-writers, may have distin- 
guished themselves my ne of style 
and purity of thought; and it would 
be not only unjust, but illiberal and 
ungenerous, to throw out indiseri- 
minate reflections ; still it is a fact ac- 
knowledged by all, that French novels 
abound in that sort of plot and in- 
trigue which, wrought up in a style of 
language that captivates and en 

the attention, strikes at the root of 
virtue. 

These observations are not directed, 
indeed it would be presumption to 
apply them, to other than such as are 
sent over to France, in their youth, 
for education, and returned to England 
after passing through the usual course, 
and thet a very imperfect one, of ele- 
mentary knowledge. 

Generally speaking, the French, as 
a nation, do not excel in literature. 
But this remark is applicable only to 
the multitude. We know that their 
millions have produced great poets 
and painters; men deeply read and 
distinguished in the various walks of 
science; historians, rhetoricians, and 
divines. Philosophy, too, has amongst 
them risen to fearful eminence. What 
good it did, the French best know and 
can appreciate. We can assert with 
truth, that for a time it upset Europe, 
and that the serpent has left its venom 
behind. 

«© Queeque redundabat fcecundo vulnere ser- 
pens.” 

Children sent to France for educa- 
tion acquire, naturally enough, a taste 
for the country wherein they have 
been brought up, and: when they return 
home, it is not to enjoy happiness, 
but to feed discontent—to contrast and 
find fault—to look back with regret, 
and around with complaint. 

(To be continued.) 


Mr. Ursay, Feb. 3. 
]* justice to the memory of zn emi- 
nent Artist and Antiquary deceased, 
whose laborious publications are well 
known to, and duly appreciated by, 
the public, I notice the illiberal and 
unsupported reflexions cast on my 
late valued friend by your correspon- 
dent “ Y.” in the section of his “ His- 
tory of Cumnor,” which appeared in 
your Magazine for September last. 
The objectionable passage to which 
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I now refer, was, I am fully persuad- 


.ed, overlooked by you, who intimately 


knew, and, I have reason to believe, 
highly respected the deceased Anti- 
quary, and who would not, knowingly, 
have suffered the of your Maga- 
zine to be sullied with oe how- 
ever i iously ‘‘ mix dashed” 
with faces and observations. 

The writings of this distinguished 
Antiquary, on “ Architectural Inno- 
vation*,” evinced uncommon genius, 
acuteness, research, and industry ; and 
1 am fearless of contradiction when I 
assert, that of all Mr. Urban’s nu- 
merous antiquarian correspondents, 
the deceased was the oldest, the most 
constant, and the most valuable. He 
contributed more towards the establish- 
ment of the taste for English Eccle- 
siastical Architecture, which now so 
— prevails, than the boasted, 

ut barbarous works of Mr. Wyatt. 
To the perpetual honour of this same 
Antiquary, I repeat (what is well 
known, oe not often gratefully ac- 
knowledged) that he was instrumental 
in saving the Galilee of Durham Ca- 
thedral from entire destruction. Mr. 
Wyatt had planned a carriage-road 
before the West front of this Cathedral, 
and for the purpose of executing his 
ill-judged design, actually began to 
unroof the beautiful cluster of five 
Norman aisles above designated ; but 
the unwearied exertions of this ‘‘ famed 
person’’ on the spot, and_ his letters 
which appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, happily produced a respite 
for the condemned pile, and a tree 
pardon shortly followed for one of the 
most curious structures now remaining 
in England. 

Another instance,—but enough: 
such, Mr. Urban, was the man who 
has been treated with indecorous flip- 
pancy in your Magazine. The veteran 
Antiquary is dead, and cannot defend 
himself; he was once my friend, and 
I should be wanting in gratitude if 1 
did not now protect his irreproachable 
character. 

I therefore request “ Y.” to state 
distinctly to the public, what “ tomb, 
whose beauties were wnrivalled,” was 
* pillaged” by this “ famed person 
now no more,” of a ion of its deco- 
rations ; and also his proof, by the par- 





* Not to mention the various other sab- 
jects in which his pen was successfully ¢t- 
ercised. 
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ments of the latter, that if a plan for 
altering any part of St. Paul's Cathe- 
D 


ticular instance to which he refers, that 
he would “ abuse his contemporaries 
for removing an old wall possessing 
not the slightest relic of an ornament, 
that interfered with a useful, nay a 
national improvement.” I cannot but 
regard the whole of the extraneous 
passage from which | have made these 
quoiations, as an undefined attack on 
seme other individuals besides the de- 
servedly celebrated one I now vindi- 
cate, to wound whom, “ Y.” is in- 
deed willing, but afraid to strike bold- 
ly. At all events, the passage casts 
an unpardonable slur on the vene- 
rable and worthy Alderman Fletcher, 
of Oxford, who possesses perhaps the 
most extensive and curious collection 
of ancient relics in England ; and who 
is acknowledged to have contributed 
a valuable portion of the information 
contained in the description of “‘ Cum- 
nor.” 

« Y.” says that he knew the “ An- 
tiquary ;” and so did I, and I also 
know every relic of ancient sculpture 
in wood and stone, painted glass, and 
armour which he possessed * ; I pur- 
chased some of the choicest specimens 
of all these; and I have now before 
me a complete and authentic catalogue 
of these articles of curiosity. 

There are many tombs whose beau- 
ties are “‘ unrivalled” in the different 
styles of their erection; such for in- 
stance as the tombs of Aylmer de 
Valence and Crouchback, in West- 
minster Abbey ; that of the Percy’s in 
Beverley minster ; and those of Cardi- 
nal Beaufort, Bishop Waynflete, and 
Bishop Fox, in Winchester Cathedral. 
I forbear, at present, to say whether 
the “ Antiquary” had or had not a 
relic of one or of several of these mo- 
numents ; but I will venture to assert 
that he never defaced an ancient tomb 
for the sake of ing one of its 
ornaments, the use and value of which 
are gone so soon as it is removed from 
the fabric to which it belonged. The 
ogre my late friend for every thing 
which bore the stamp of antiquity, 
was illimitable and sincere ; his admi- 
— of Grecian ——ae was 
also very great: but though he pre- 
ferred the study of the er, "oon 
such was his veneration for the monu- 


* It was the common practice of the 
deceased to label all his curious relics, so 
that his friends, real and affected, were 
enabled to ascertain from whence they were 
removed. 





dral had bee , he weuld have 
exerted his talents to save that noble 
edifice from innovation. He — 
himself an “‘ Architect,” and he had 
acquired the science to erect another 
St. Stephen’s Chapel, if a similar build- 
ing had been demanded; but such 
was his scrupulous adherence to the 
models of antiquity, that even lucrative 
motives would never induce him to 
deviate from them in the least parti- 
cular; therefore his tithe was never 
confirmed by his employment. 

So far as “* Y.” has endeavoured to 

reserve from wanton havoc those 

autiful monuments of our pious an- 
cestors which have escaped the rav 
of the reformation, I applaud his m- 
tention; and if he ha occupied as 
many of your valuable pages in con- 
demning the vile practice of collecting 
where there are no broken and scat- 
tered relics, and recommending the 
—— of our ancient Churches to 

eep a watchful eye on their monu- 
ments and other decorative objects, 
while under the inspection of the cu- 
rious, as he has filled with a sort of 
illustrated description of a little village 
(upon the conclusion of which de- 
— I congratulate you and your 
readers), he would have merited the 
thanks of the chartered Society of Anti- 
quaries, and I should then have placed 
him in the rank with that great an- 
tiquary whose character has been 
traduced. 

I have troubled you, Mr. Urban, 
with but a few remarks on a subject 
which would admit of extensive ob- 
servation, In concluding for the pre- 
sent, I beg to say, that having been 
intimately acquainted with the ‘ Ar- 
chitect” nearly half a century, I knew 
his worth, and have reason to respect 
his memory; and that he shall never 
be wantonly aspersed during the - of 


Yours, &c. A 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 4. 

_ correspondent “ Puff” in- 
quires, why a recess in a room 
occasions no‘“ peculiar? current of air” 
in its vicinity? and why, if the recess 
be converted into a closet, the air draws 
through every little crevice, and be- 
comes painfully troublesome? A slight 
attention to the properties of air, and 
to their consequences, will furnish, I 
apprehend, a solution of your Corre- 
spondent’s 
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spondent’s “ problem.” The grand, 
leading property of air is its elasticity ; 
and, in reference to this property, air 
is said to be dense or rare, heavy or 
light. Whatever destroys its eguili- 
brium, by acting on some parts with 
greater force than on others, puts it 
into agitation, and produces that stream 
or current of air which is called wind. 
A recess being open in part to the 
room, the air of both may be consi- 
dered as the same air; or, if they differ 
at all in temperature, from accidental 
causes, the difference is too small ever 
to produce a peculiar current of air. 
On the contrary, a closet is not oper 
to the room; and, in consequence of 
its inclosure, a free communication 
between the two airs is so obstructed 
as that each has its peculiar tempera- 
ture. The air of the closet is dense 
and cool; that of the room, on ac- 
count of its rarefaction by heat, be- 
comes comparatively light. And as 
the air of the closet retains its elasti- 
city, undiminished by expansion, it 
obtrudes itself, ¢hrough every little 
crevice it can find, into the warmer, 
lighter air of the room. It carries 
with it of course its own temperature ; 
which being low, the difference of 
temperature, on its issuing from the 
crevices, must be sensibly felt by those 
in the room who happen to be near 
Equalize the two temperatures, by 


Currents of Air.—Portrait of Secretary Walsingham, 





(Feb. 


throwing open the closet-door, the 
effect ceases. Perhaps your Correspon- 
dent may ask, is the cool air of the 
closet to be always issuing; and is the 
warm air of the room never to enter, 
to supply its place, or change its tem- 
perature? How this may be, with 
respect to always and never, I cannot 
say ; but I may venture to affirm, that, 
so long as the air from the closet fully 
occupies the crevices, so long will it 
be impossible for that from the room 
toenter. A lighter air can never op- 
pose itself to a heavier; but the con- 
verse of the proposition holds goed at 
m % 


all times. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 6. 
| HAPPEN to possess an old por- 
trait, finely painted on pannel, said, 
traditionally, to be of Secretary Wal- 
singham ; but on the dark back- 
ground (apparently of the same age as 
the rest of the painting) is this in- 
scription: Fran. Binpios, 16:5. 
This name is probably that of the 
painter or of the subject; but I can 
find no painter of that name in any of 
the dictionaries. Perhaps some of 
your Correspondents may be able to 
ive me some information as to Fran. 
Sindlos. I ought to say. that the phy- 
siognomy appears to me to be decidedly 

English. F. B. 


—-—@- 


I< order to illustrate my remark, vol. XCI. part ii. p. 208, I request you to 
insert the autograph alluded to, bearing date May 8, 1612. 


~ Mr. Ursan, 


Enfield, Feb. 25. 
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As also of another Baronet, a descendant of the said Sir Hugh, dated March 


Mig fp stb 


29, 1654: 


Yours, &c. 


Rev. 
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Born L759. Died 1821. 


Vibliched bv} Nichols Son March 1182? 
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Rev. Taomas Dunsam WHITAKER, 


AVING in our last Number 
iven, it is hoped, a satisfactory 
Memoir of Dr. Whitaker, we have 
now great pleasure in nting our 
Readers with his Portrait. As an ac- 
companiment, we will slightly notice 
his ancestors and descendants. 

Dr. Whitaker’s ancestors, in a direct 
line, have been seated at the Holme, 
at the least as early as the middle of the 
fifteenth century. The, Whitakers 
were not only connected by marriage 
with the first families of Lancashire, 
the Sherburnes, Townl Stanleys, 
Harringtons, and Nowells, but allied 
to a constellation of distinguished ec- 
clesiastics, whose erudition and talents 
were superior to their stations: among 
whom may be enumerated, Alexander 
and Laurence Nowell, respectively 
Deans of St. Paul’s- and Lichfield; 
and Woolton, Bishop of Exeter, 
whose daughter Boe Francis God- 
wyn, Bishop of Hereford (sen of Tho- 
mas Godwyn, Bishoprof Bath and 
Wells), the 1 commentator 
‘* De Presulibus Angliz.”. 

Amongst these celebrated divines 


shone 


1 ly, peters the most 
eminent man of his family, Dr. Wil- 
Whitaker. 


— aker, Master 

, ridged, . 
(saith Faller) “in the first year 
pious Prince, Edward VI: at the manor 
of Holme, in the parish of Buriley, cé. 
Lancaster.” In the same house, after 
an interval of more than 250 years, did 
the descendant of his elder brother 
write the elegant Life of him, which 
appears in the ‘* History of Whalley.” 

he Master of St. John’s died at the 
early age of 48. “‘ He was a man of 
acute and strong understanding, exer- 
cised in the most difficult questions of 
theology; he was also celebrated by 
his contemporaries for the mildness of 
his controversial style.” Bishop Hall 
thus panegyrises him : 

“That h of our Is, and angel 
of our Church, learned Whitaker, than 
whom our age saw nothing more memora- 
ble. What clearness of judgment; what 
sweetness of style ; what gravity of person ; 
what grace of carriage; was in that man. 
Whoever saw him without rev > or 


h 
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bitation for a contemplative Antiquary ; 
and also of the appendant chapel, re- 
founded chiefly at his own cost : 


** The house at Holme, like most of the 
antient structures in the neighbourhood, 
was originally built of wood: the centre 
and Eastefn wing were rebuilt in 1603, or 
before. The West end remained of wood 
till 1717, and had one or more private cio- 
sets for the concealment of priests, the fa- 
mily having continued Recusants to the lat- 
terend of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, if not 
later..'.The ‘house became, by successive 
alterations,‘thovigh an irregular, not an in- 

Apeaiee og 

“ to this demesne was a 
chantry foumded after the dissolution of 
Whalley pres. Th ag dissolved 1 Edward VI. 
The chantry were sold to Thomas 
Whitaker, of Holme, gent. (the supposed 
founder. ) 

** After the dissolution, it was consider- 
ed as the property of the family; and, by a 
singular fate,,though never reduced to a 
ruin, continued - ut a minister 200 
years, when Anthony Wetherhead, A.M. 
was licensed to it, 1742, on the nomination 
of ‘Thos. Whitaker of Holme, gent. He 
died in 1760, aged ‘80. His successor was 
Wm. Halliwéll, who died in 1796, and he 
was succetded by Dr: Whitaker, on his own 
petition. - ** 

“The first step towards a re-endowment 
of this ion was a 

of 11. per annum, left by Mr. 


a 
‘ “Henry Wood, a ‘riative of this place, who 


‘had been elerk of the works under Sir Chris- 
topher Wren daring .the:rebuilding of St. 


- Paul's Cathedral*. .This was followed by 


several successive benefactions from Queen 
Anne's —— which, with a donation 
of 4001. from Dr. Whitaker, making in the 
whole 1600/. are all vested in lands, amount- 
ing to a glebe of 130 acres. 

** The old chantry was a rude but pictu- 
resque little building, only 42 feet by 18 
within. It was built of irregular but very 
deep courses of masonry, of which there 
were only six from the foundation to the 
roof. e walls were filled with grout- 
work, and the lime with which they were 
filled had been burnt with a mixture of 
hazle-roots and coal, gathered as it might 
seem in the neighbouring cloughs. The 
quire is remembered to have been adorned 
with Gothic carved work and inscriptions. 
The curious perforated old pulpit of Hen 
VIII.’s time only remains, together wit 
some relicks of a library, consisting princi- 
pally of controversial divinity, and once re- 
ited in an ‘aumery’ at the East end. 





heard him without wonder ?” 

We shall now give, in Dr. Whita- 
ker’s om words, an account of his 
seat at Holme, a very appropriate ha- 

Gent. Mac. Mivcenk ieee. 


g 


r 





* Mr. Wood's curious accounts of that 
great work were in Dr. Whitaker's posses- 


sion, 


«To 
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“To complete the picture of this small 
but venerable oratory, the churchyard was 
surrounded, and the windows darkened by a 
grove of sycamore trees swarming with 
rooks, so that when there was any competi- 
tion of voices at all, ‘cawing drown’d the 
parson’s saw,’ though, as we have seen, the 
rooks were for 200 years almost the only 
orators of the place. 

«In 1788, the old chapel growing ruin- 
ous, was pulled down, and rebuilt on higher 


1. **JUXTA DORMIUNT IN CHRISTO 
WILHELMUS WHITAKER 


Rev. T. D. Whitaker, LL.D. F.S. A. 
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und, at an e of 8701. more than a 
moiety of which was defrayed by Dr. Whit- 
aker, and it was consecrated by Bp. Cleaver, 
July 29, 1794.” 


The three following elegant Latin 
Epitaphs by Dr. Whitaker, on his 
Parents, his Daughter, and his eldest 
most lamented Son, are on marble 
tablets in the Chapel at Holme. 


ECCLESIEZ ANGLICANE PRESBYTER, 
ET LUCIA CONJUX. 
OBIIT ILLE 
CAL. JUN. A. D. M.DCC.LXXXI1. 
ANNUM ETATIS AGENS LI. 
HEC VERO 
ID. JUL. M.DCC.LXXXVIII. 
#TATIS LXIV. 
H. M. Pa 
FILIUS UNICUS.” 


2. « MARIA . CAROLOTA . WHITAKER . 
VIRGO . DECORA . PUDICA . FRUGI . 
NATA . PIENTISSIMA . 
ELEGANTI . INGENIO . INDOLE 
FOELICI . VIXIT . ANNIS . XXII . MENS. V1. 
IN . VIVIS . ESSE . DESIIT . XIII . KAL. 

M. A. A. S» MDCCCXVI . UTROQUE . 

PARENTE . CONTRA. VOTUM. 
SUPERSTITE.” 


3. A. 


¥ a. 


THOMAE . THORESBEIO . WHITAKERO . A.M. 
ECCLESIAE . ANGLICANAE . PRESBYTERO 
NEC . INDOCTO . NEC . INDESERTO . NEC. IN . INFIRMOS 
INOPESVE . OFFICII . SUI . VNQVAM . IMMEMORI 
GNATO . CONIVGI . PARENTI . HAVD POENITENDO 
LITERARVM . GRAECARVM . ADPRIME . GNARO 
MORIBVS . SOCIIS . STVDIISQVE . LIBERALIBVS 
ORE. ETIAM . EXTINCTO . SPIRITV . VENVSTO . AC . BENIGNO 
INGENIO . CAETERA . MITISSIMO . SOLA. IN . VITIA . ASPERO 
DISCIPLINA . DENIQVE . CiIRISTIANO . PENITVS . IMBVTO 
CVIVS . INTER . NOVISSIMOS. CRUCIATVS 
SOLATIA . PARVM . INCERTA . EXPERIEBATVR. 


PARENTVM . SPES . ET . DELICIAE 
ANTE . DIEM . XI. EQVO. LAPSVS . MORTEM . OBIIT 
IV . CAL . SEPT. A. S. MDCCCXVII. 
ANNOS . NATVS. HEV. PAVCOS . XXXI . MENSES. VII . DIES . XXVIII. 
RELICTA. CONIVGE . MOESTISSIMA 
CVM . FILIOLO . VNICO. MOERORIS . EXPERTE 
PROPE . GERMANAM . CARISSIMAM 
ITA . ENIM . MORIENS . IPSE . IUSSERAT 
FRATERNO . CORPORE . DEPONENDO. 


HAEC . CITRA . SESQVIANNI . SPATIVM . BIS . ORBVS 
IN . IMMENSI . DESIDERII . SOLAMEN . QVALECVNQVE 
SCRIPSI . PATER.” 


The following interesting anecdote 
has been communicated to us by a 
friend :—* In the year 1809, on the oc- 
easion of the consecration of Grindleton 
Chapel, a party consisting of the Rev. 


Thos. Starkie, the Rev. T. Wilson, Dr. 
Watson, Bp.of Landaft, and Dr. Whita- 
ker, met at Browsholme Hall, the hos- 
pitable seat of Thomas Lister Parker, 
esq. The Bishop, whose powers of 


conversation 
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conversation and retentive memory 
were conspicuous on all occasions, was 
so forcibly struck with Dr. Whitaker’s 
profound learning in divinity, that he 
afterwards observed to Mr. Parker: 
‘Though I have so long filled the 
Professor's chair, yet I was obliged yes- 
terday to go to my fourth, nay even to 
my fifth Shelf, to cope with the Doc- 
tor’s knowledge of the old and learned 
Authors in Divinity.” 

Dr. Whitaker had never recovered 
the attack of paralysis he had in 1820, 
brought on by constant alarm and fa- 
tigue during the Radical disturbances : 
it terminated in a nervous asthma, 
from which, after experiencing inces- 
sant sufferings for some months, he 
was relieved by dropsy, the sure har- 
binger of dissolution. His mind had 
also suffered ; and the fine imagination, 
retentive memory, and other faculties, 
were indeed in ruins before the body 
decayed ; though intervals also oc- 
curred to the last, in which, like the 
remains of those venerable structures 
he has so nobly described, his former 
brilliance seemed to return, as an arch 
or column erect amidst desolation, to 
tell how magnificent the structure had 
been. 

He was himself long conscious of 
the manner in which his disorder must 
terminate ; and before he left the Holme 
for the last time, he who had shivered 
to cross a stream, or descend a hill, for 
fear of death, walked calmly into his 
woods, and setting his back against a 
master-tree of his own planting, com- 
pared its bulk with his own, and or- 
dered it to be cut down and hollowed 
to form his coffin, which was done ac- 
cordingly. In this he lies interred in 
the Holme Chapel, attended to the 
ey by all the Clergy, and most of 

e 
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senting ‘‘ A Sphinx holding between 
her paws a Victim,”’ being discovered 
at Colchester. 

The following is a description ex- 
tracted from Mr. Hay’s pamphlet : 

“Your beautiful relick of the Antique 
Splendor of Camulodunum, was found lying 
upon its right side, at two feet from the 
surface of the soil; being about ten paces 
distant from the West wall of the Hospital, 
and about fifty-five paces from the Londoa 
road. I dug up close to it a considerable 
— ent of 3 Tilia of the right leg of a 

uman being, from its stre i 
to be that of a man; and i Poy oom 
ness of its angles (produced by muscular 
action) was, 10 doubt, the limb of one who 
had undergone a life of much fatigue. 

«* The Group is of Freestone, of probably 
rather a loose texture; although indeed it 
may have put on this appearance, from the 
effects of the soil under which it must have 
lain buried for so many ages. 

*« It was found in a perfect state, with 
some few exceptions of slight or immaterial 
fracture ; as, upon the mouth of the Sphinx, 
upon the chin of the man, upon the lower 
~~ of the Figure on the left side, anda 
racture of a bone upon the right side of the 
base. There are also certain marks of fric- 
tion, which have considerably injured the 
lower part of the left arm and its fore paw ; 
as also the lower part of the hind leg.” 





Gentry, of Blackburn, Whalley, Lf 


and the neighbourhood. 

The King has not living a more 
true and loyal subject, the Church a 
more useful and zealous Minister, or 
the Literary world a more distinguish- 
ed ornament. Epirt. 


— oe 


Ancient SpHINx FOUND AT 
CoLcuESTER. 
LETTER to the Committee of 
the Essex and Colchester Gene- 
ral Hospital has been published by 
Mr. Hay, as well as remarks in the 
Quarterly Journal of Science for 1821, 
upon the subject of a group repre- 





The high character assigned to the 
figure, and the observations flowing 
from its association, are of sufficient 
importance to call for an examination 
of some of the postulata assigned by 
Mr. Hay as grounds for deciding upon 
the statue, as a genuine Roman repre- 
sentationof the Theban Sphinx. There 
are many peculiar difficulties connect- 
ed with the point itself, which do not 
appear solved, and as the circumstance 
has excited considerable interest, those 

arguments 


mulodunum, and most probably on 
the identical spot wherein the Sphinx 
was found. 

Secondly, that the Sphinx group, 
therefore, formed an accessary orna- 
ment to the entrance of this Temple. 

Thirdly, a Sphinx — on the 
British coins of Cunobelin found at 
Colchester ; and as this British prince 
was much favoured by Augustus, and 
that emperor’s favourite seal was a 
Sphinx signet, therefore it most likely 
became the appropriate emblem ef this 


city. 

Rion thus stated Mr. Hay’s 
grounds for associating the Sphinx as 
an emblem with Colchester, in the 
notes of his pamphlet as well as in the 
remarks published in the Quarterly 
Journal, he further suggests the idea 
of the Egy tians borrowing the ae 
of the Sphinx from the Babylonian 
and . Persepolitan Sculptures. Also, 
further considering that variations in 
its compound form, even as material as 
those of the Theban character, would 
in no degree impugn or weaken the 
reasoning which supports its associa- 
tion with Temples and Religious edi- 
fices. The remarks in proof of these 
ideas are somewhat undefined in their 
general bearing. It is very hypothe- 
tical, and mere conjecture, whether the 
Temple of Claudius stood on the scite 
where this group was discovered. The 
stones and rubbish found there, ma 
be traced similarly in most parts of Col- 
chester. The spot itself was one which 
the Parliamentary Army made great 
use of in the siege of the city by Sir 
Thomas Fairfax; and the materials 
disclosed to view are represented as 
more resembling confused rubbish than 
those substructions and foundations 
likely to remain of a stately edifice, 
the soil of which had remained so un- 
disturbed for nearly 17 centuries, as 
to allow of a figure, like the Sphinx in 
question, to rest undiscovered at a very 
trifling depth under the surface. If 
the ornamental statue reposed unhurt, 
what could dig up and derange the 
massy foundation walls of the temple? 

It is also worthy a few remarks, to 
evidence how unlikely it is that the 
Egyptians borrowed their national 
po a of the Sphinx from the Perse- 


108 Antient Sphina found at Colchester. 
arguments upon which Mr. Hay rests 

his proof will be candidly examined. 
irst, he suggests, that a Roman 


Temple dedicated to Claudius, was, 
according to Tacitus, erected at Ca- 
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politan or Assyrian sculptures. The 
group in question also exhibits a 
compound totally distinct from either 
the Egyptian or Persian; and in its 
whole representation is hitherto un- 
known in Sculpture, Mr. Hay citing 
no examples of it but in Gems. Perhaje 
a further examination of the subject 
may draw forth the notice of some 
one conversant with the rich stores of 
the Vatican and of Florence, wherein 
may be found groups of a similar 
character. This analogous fact would 
assist Mr. Hay’s opinion. But if this 
figure remains in an entirely isolated 
state as to its compound existing in 
any parallel piece of sculpture,—if 
there is a great difficulty of proving 
the scite of the Temple Mr. Hay su 
poses it to have been associated with, 
—if its entire irrelevancy with the 
chosen Sphinx emblem of Augustus is 
widened from its different character, 
—and the connexion with the ancient 
Persepolitan Sculptures proved erro- 
neous, —it sual follows that some 
fresh grounds of elucidation must be 
resorted to, whereby to try and prove 
the genuine character of this group 
as a specimen of Roman sculpture ; 
as well also as the probable use for 
which it was designed. 

And first:—in considering the De- 
scription furnished to the publick by 
Mr. Hay, on the subject of the 
Sphinx recently discovered at Col- 
chester. Some important links in the 
chain of conclusions, settled by him, 
will require further illustration ere 
they can be deemed satisfactory as 
establishing the first and essential pre- 
liminary ; namely, the authenticity of 
the claim put forth to its classic origin, 
whether essentially Roman, or even 
of a higher era. As proof of this, 
some stress seems to be laid on con- 
necting its scite with a temple, re- 
corded by Tacitus to have been erected 
at Camulodunum, in honour of the Em- 
peror Claudius. Without some associa- 
tion witha building of sufficient magni- 
tude and consequence to possess such an 
attribute, Mr. Ha evidently anticipates 
some difficulty of establishing its an- 
tique claims. The first step, there- 
fore, he has ‘to encounter, is the clear 
proof that Colchester is the same as 
the ancient Camulodunum, upon 
which point doubts always have ex- 


isted, as Malden equally claims that 

honour, and upon some respectable 

grounds ; but granting this as a ™ 
t 
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the next step is, the requisite proofs 
that the Temple to Claudius, which 
Mr. Hay manifestly clings to as a 
strong corroborative testimony, was 
placed upon the identical spot where 
the Group was discovered, This is 
described in the pamphlet as “ laying 
about two feet under the surface of the 
soil, which apparently had not for cen- 
turies been disturbed beyond the depth 
of the plough-share ;” in fact which 
had remained undisturbed with this 
slight covering of earth from the era 
of Boadicea, in the first century, until 
this very time. Bricks, tiles, relics 
of bronze, and masses of loose stone 
lay around it; but assuredly it would 
have been far stronger proof of a 
Temple having stood in this spot, if 
decided traces of foundations or walls 
had existed, and which may be deem- 
ed very likely to survive the violent 
but hasty destruction of the building. 
We are informed, that “* the British, 
indignant at their oppressors, pursued 
them to this temple, carried it by as- 
sault, and razed it ¢o the ground; and 
in the general confusion, this statue 
was buried amid the rubbish, and has 
ever since laid concealed.” ‘To ren- 
der this inference perfectly correct, all 
that remained undestroyed in the time 
of Boadicea would now equally appear, 
as well as the statue itself ; and conse- 
quently, its proximity to the surface 
would show that it was slightly co- 
vered: and there is ample room to 
conjecture that remains of foundations 
and of walls, which must have been 
carried as great or greater a depth to 
support a stately pile, in conformity 
with all the Roman usages of building, 
would also present themselves to our 
search, if the statue so found ever was 
connected with a temple or antique 
building on the spot. 

.. To connect the argument, as stated 
by Mr. Hay, we must deem the de- 
struction made by the Britons to have 
been hasty and violent ; but evanescent, 
and solely confined to the burning 
down and demolishing the structure, 
not razing its foundations, as this relic 
laying so very near the surface, must 
inevitably have in this case been dug 
up, and shared the fate which is 
awarded to the pile itself. The corro- 
borative testimony of foundations suit- 
ed to a Temple, apppear wanting ; and 
the rubbish and remains discovered 
are such as might be found in any 
part of Colchester, upon excavating 


the soil, and therefore not establishin 
any leading proofs of the su 
Temple, as connected with the statue. 
The next difficulty which Mr. Hay 
seems in some degree to have antici- 
pated, but has not thoroughly cleared, 
is that no ancient writer demonstrates 
that the fable of the Theban Sphinz, 
and the victims of her cruelty, formed 
at any aoe as a group, the orna- 
ment of ancient Temples! Every in- 
stance that Mr. Hay has adduced, is 
grounded on its representation on 
gems, wherein this association can be 
traced ; and their re-appearance, even 
tenfold more than is cited, would 
merely show that the CEdipean Tale 
was a favourite subject of imagination 
with the ancient Artists, just as the 
** Marriage of Cupid and Psyche,” or 
‘Chiron teaching Achilles,”  evi- 
dently were. ‘The only connexion 
evidenced in the pamphlet, with a 
Temple, is in Pausanias’s short ac- 
count, extracted, of the Sphinx’s ap- 
pearing on the base of the Olympian 
Jupiter ; wherein his words prove they 
were merely accessary ornaments, 
sculptured on the statue; and, there- 
fore, they do not supply a testimony of 
this description of Sphinx, in its com. 
pound character, ever being associated 
with Temples or Religious edifices. 
It appears very material to establish 
these two positions —as its size also is 
of some consequence to be considered, 
being between the proportions which 
we will term monumental—that is, of 
bulk so as to form of itself a feature of 
Architectural ornament—but, on the 
other hand, rather too massive for a 
sculptured decoration. The point of 
view must be on the level of the eye, 
or its parts would escape notice ; and 
in general it would appear that decora- 
tions of this scale formed the subject 
of Relievo groups. It certainly does 
require a serious investigation into the 
arguments that arise on numerous 
ints of this sculpture, ere it should 
be deemed of undoubted authenticity. 
Another feature of presumptive evi- 
dence made use of is, that because Au- 
gustus chose a Sphinx as his seal, and 
the British prince Cunobelin stood 
high in his favour, that therefore Cu- 
nobelin adopted the same emblem, 
and accordingly that it would be a 
favourite representation of the city of 
Camulodunum. All these inferences 
may be facts; but yet the emblem of 
Augustus would not advance the au- 
thenticity 
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thenticity of this statue one step, it 
being “‘ the Egyptian Sphinx,” a most 
materially different emblem from that 
of the Theban monster ; as the Egyp- 
tian Sphinx expressed mildness, repose, 
strength, and fecundity—not cruelty, 
and was possibly selected by that wise 
and politic prince as an emblem of the 
secrecy required in public trusts and 
dispatches ; as well as the distinguished 
emblem of the kingdom and Sovereign 
of Egypt, whose conquest made him 
Emperor of the World, which put 
the Lifeless corpse of his rival Antony 
into his power ; and by possessing him 
of the person and treasures of Cleo- 
patra, added the highest lustre to his 
triumph. The emblem, therefore, of 
Augustus, was in no feature associated 
with the Theban type; and whatever 
sign he used, we may safely infer was 
the exact representation adopted by his 
vassal Cunobelin, and 4 indeed, 
it appears upon whatever coins have 
hitherto been found of his era. 

The grounds are in no degree clear 
upon which Mr. Hay advances the 
idea of the Egyptian Sphinx being 
taken by that people from the Assyrian 
Sphinxes, or from the Mithraic repre- 
sentations of Persepolis. It is mate- 
rially narrowing a question of universal 


extent in the history of symbols, to be- 


referring their origin to any one —— 
or spot, when the cosmogony of every 
land, and the traces of every moulder- 
ing monument, attest their use among 
all the settlers of the earth. 
The sculptures of Persepolis displa 

a compound hieroglyphic of a Bult 
Man with wings, and a Bull Lion. 
These all are contained in that curious 
work the ‘* Zenda Vista,” and con- 
dense their traditionary accounts of the 
Deluge, and the Earth being re-peopled 
by the Bull Man Albordi, and the 
second Taschter, combining all those 
traditions that appear in every country. 
These sculptures refer, therefore, to 
their own mythology. No _ history 
evidences that the Egy! tians borrowed 
their compound sym T of the Sphinx 
from this origin, which was the male 
principle of all things. Now Hesiod 
says, the Sphinx was a compound of 
the Virgin, the Lion, and the Eagle, 
and designated the Great Mother of 
the Human Race. A less complex 
compound, the Virgin and Lion, has 
with great plausibility been considered 
capieal also of the rise of the Nile, 
which takes place when the Sun, 
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typified by the Lion, is in transit be- 
tween these two si The character 
of these mythological representations 
would, therefore, by no means infer 
they are copied from, or derived from 
each other. The probabilities of His- 
tory are also against the Egyptians 
copying from Persia or Babylonia. In 
the first place, the monuments of 
Egypt accord more with Chaldea, the 
land of Shinar, which are widely apart 
in Chronology from either of the more 
modern empires of Iran or Babylon. 
There is no one historical sculpture in 
Persia that appears as ancient as the 
Zodiac of the portico of Esné, which 
has internal evidence of being copied 
from a planisphere of the heavens 
soon after the deluge, having only 360 
days, the intercalary days being a later 
improvement of Astronomy. Now, 
according to the probabilities of His- 
tory, Persepolis was not in existence 
when this Zodiac was framed, but 
arose during the period of that t 
first ieenion phe which raled’ the 
East from about 800 years after the 
flood until within a few centuries of 
the Christian era. Egypt, as a king- 
dom, however, was known in the time 
of Abraham; and, therefore, was 
settled most probably equally early 
with the first colonization of Iran, and 
is not likely to have borrowed her 
emblems thence, but to have taken the 
lead in the great manifestation of the 
Arts, which her Obelisks and Sculp- 
tures display—whereon her favourite 
symbol the Sphinx is universally pre- 
sented to our view. If it was not 
taken from Persia, still less would it 
be from Babylon, which was compa- 
ratively modern ;—as this city owed 
her greatness and monuments entirely 
to Nebuchadnezzar ; for Babylon, as 
Rome, may be deémed to have had 
two stages ef existence—a mytholo- 
gical and an imperial state. 

If the former be meant, then indeed 
the whole earth partook of its charms ; 
and the idolatrous cup of her depraved 
mixing, has been, and is still of the same 
ingredients as present themselves in 
the practices and corruptions of every 

gan people on the face of the Globe. 

rom the Tower of Babel, and the 
general dispersion, flowed to every 
Jand the principles of paganism, and 
eve ple framed and suited them 
to their own conceptions and peculiar 
combinations. But in all the ruins of 
ancient Babel, in the curious bricks 

an 
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and remains brought from the Eu- 
hrates, no one symbol ae of a 
gure as the Egyptian Sphinx—and 
Babylon, as a kingdom and empire, 
arose to grandeur under Nebuchad- 
nezzar. At which time, Egypt had 
run for centuries a long career in the 
Arts and Scicnces, and was then 
adorned with those very edifices we 
now contemplate with astonishment 
and admiration. Under the wonderful 
conduct of Prophecy, we know that 
Nebuchadnezzar possessed himself of 
all Egypt, and all her treasures ; which 
were costly enough to be termed, by 
God himself, the rewards of his labor 
against Tyre, and that he - him- 
self with all her spoils. e ap- 
nce, therefore, of Egyptian gems, 
ome the Sphinx as an Egyptian 
monument, can far more reasonably 
be inferred to have originally passed 
from Egypt to Babylon, among her 
spoils, than to afford any proof demon- 
strative, that the mythological symbol 
was used at Babylon, no trace of which 
can be discovered in any other way, 
nor do we hear of the Babylonians 
being such engravers, as History and 
the Divine Writings _— the E p- 
tians always to have been. That Ba- 
bylon copied from Egypt, is more pro- 
bable, from the Colossus set up by Ne- 
buchadnezzar in imitation of the 
Egyptian Statues in the plain of 
Gournou. 

It would be unfair to embarrass this 
question with captious objections ; but 
certain propositions laid down by Mr. 
Hay do not appear conclusive. In- 
stead of proof that the Egyptians copied 
their hieroglyphic Sphinx from the 
Persepolitan Sculptures, there is every 
thing to say against it; and there are 
sufficient grounds in the respective 
mythologies of those countries for the 
origin of both. Instead of the proba- 
bility of Egypt borrowing her symbols 
from the kingdom of Babylon, there 
are grounds to consider Babylon adopt- 
ed some usages from Egypt, and pos- 
sessed herself of all her treasures and 
monuments of costly value. 

There do not appear sufficient traces 
of ruins remaining of a Temple at 
Colchester on the presumed scite, and 
yet the Sphinx was found so slightly 
covered, that if it had lain there un- 
disturbed all the ages supposed, such 
traces most probably of building must 
ys also to confirm its associated 
character. 


There do not present data enough 
to ciass the Theban Sphinx with 
Temple decorations ; and lastly the 
material, Purbeck or Swanage, proves 
that whatever hands sculptured it, the 
group is of British workmanship, 
and was executed in this island. How 
far its appearance warrants the con- 
clusion of its high antiquity ; and also 
if any similar statue in character and 
appropriations exists among the multi- 
tudinons collections of Italy and Eu- 
rope in general, is very well worth in- 
vestigating. No one would wish to 
throw a slur or imputation upon the 
subject as handled by Mr. Hay; not- 
withstanding there are possibilities 
that the figure, excellent as in many 
parts it manifestly is, may be of far 
different origin than its Historian 
claims for it, and care should be taken 
to ascertain these dubious points, ere 
it be admitted to rank as an unques- 
tionable specimen of Roman — 


P.S. Since penning the foregoin 
remarks, the Writer es aeoed : 
Sphinx, No. 84 of the Greek and Ro- 
man Sculptures, in the British Mu- 
seum, markedly resembling the fea- 
tures and size of the subject of Mr. 
Hay’s memoir, but without any com- 
pound association of victim. T' & po- 
sition is very similar, and it is desig- 
nated as part of a Candelabrum, which 
appropriation was most probably the 
true one of the Colchester Sphinx, 
whether a genuine Roman subject, or 
a mere modern copy. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 4. 
LTHOUGH the Curates of the 
Established Church have been 
placed on a much more respectable 
footing than they were heretofore, by 
the statute tone | during the late Mr. 
Pitt’s administration ; by which statute 
their stipends are proportioned to the 
population of the respective parishes, 
and the annual value of the benefices ; 
yet when we take into consideration 
the previous expences of an university- 
education, and the funds subsequently 
necessary for upholding themselves as 
gentlemen, and maintaining an inter- 
course with the best society, it must 
be acknowledged that their present 
provision (where the parties have no 
private income) is not adequate to 
their station. 
It may be said that they have always 
a resource in the education of youth ; 
but 
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but this is a mistake. Such numbers 
of the unbeneficed Clergy are engaged 
in this useful service, that in many 
laces there is no prospect of success 
Ft others in the same line; or, if 
there were that prospect, the want of 
per accommodation is often an in- 
superable bar. Again, objections may 
be made to the situation, asa residence 
for pupils, on the score of unhealthi- 
ness :—or, it may be incompatible with 
the discharge of extensive parochial 
duty, or with the health of the parties 
themselves, to undertake this addi- 
tional labour. 

Hence it is much to be desired, that 
some plan were devised for a further 
amelioration of the condition of 
Curates; the promotion of whose in- 
terests would be followed by additional 
strength and support to the Church 
Establishment itself. 

With this view, it is proposed that 
an accurate Register be rent by every 
Bishop, of the Curates residing in his 
diocese, annexing to each name the 
age; whether a bachelor or married ; 
the length of time he has served in the 
Church, either in that or any other 
diocese—to the end that when a living 
becomes vacant, in the Bishop's gift, 
he may, at least sometimes, bestow it 
upon that individual in the aforesaid 
Curacy Reeister, who has laboured 
the longest and most diligently in his 
calling. I- say sometimes, for 1 am 
not for depriving the Hierarchy of a 
fair proportion of bias or favouritism 
towards friends and connexions. That 
is no more than natural, Only let 
not the Church-benefices always or 
for the most part go in that manner. 
As in the Army and Navy, so in the 
Church, let the subordinate officers, 
who have no family-interest—nothing 
to depend upon but their own exer- 
tions, be encouraged in their career by 
the hope of receiving, within a rea- 
sonable time, a due reward for their 
services. On the proposed plan, a 
portion of the Curates in every diocese 
would be certain of preferment. 

Yours, &c. A LayMan. 


Mr. Ursan, Fel. 5. 

HE British Museum is become a 
subject of National consideration, 

not only because large sums have been 
very properly granted by Parliament 
for its extension and improvement, 
but because the Trustees have, in in- 
tention, done much towards rendering 
it fully answerable to its original pur- 
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=. The Librarians and Attendants 
eserve all praise. 

There are yet circumstances which 
are not unworthy the notice of the 
Trustees ; and nutsances which, in the 
common law phrase, they might be 
induced to abate. 

I am a reader of many years stand- 
ing, and when I quit my hermitage in 
the country, for a few weeks residence 
in town, my object is a laborious in- 
vestigation of the rich MS stores which 
abound in the grand National Reposi- 
tory. Judge then, Sir, of my annoy- 
ance, when I describe to you what 
Mr. Dibdin would call the “ locale” 
of the reading-room ; or perhaps I 
might more happily imagine the au- 
thor of the “ Miseries of Human 
Life” placed for once in the said 
reading-room. 

*< Extract from my Diary, Jan. 15, 1822. 

** Wind N.E. At half-past eleyen A. M. 
arrived at the reading-room in the British 
Museum, in a glow from my walk of three 
miles—the weather sharp and frosty. Room 
a cube of 40 feet, with enormous sash- 
windows—whistling in the wind—take my 
seat at the board of Green-cloth. Look 
about for a clock—none :—look about for 
the fire-place, descry a circle of chairs 
drawn round, and occupied ; above them, 
close to the wall, two very tall automatons, 
roasting fillets of veal, and holding books 
bent quite backwards, up to their chins. 
Before the said chairs, T peneclstt being 
determined on a nearer inspection, some 
Bond-street Dandies, enveloped in fur and 
lamb’s-wool, and the chairs filled by tall 
school-boys, at home for the holydays, 
with dictionaries on their laps, and Virgils 
in their hands !” 

And thus (said I to myself) is this 
proud National advantage extended to 
me! who must spend at least four 
hours a day upon a tough manuscript, 
or never aspire to the fame of Gruterus. 
I must endure positive starvation, in- 
dependently of certain feelings which 
every gentleman has, when restrained 
from taking immediate redress, he 
sees others persevering in the in- 
dulgence of selfishness, however offen- 
sive it may be. 

The Reading-room ought not to be 
used merely as a library at a water- 
ing-place, notwithstanding ignorant 
apr may so conduct themselves. 

I should be glad to see the follow- 


ing notice placed by authority, above 
the fire-place :—‘* Gentlemen (I repeat 
Gentlemen) are requested not to bura 
the backs of the books—nor their 


Tom Hearne. 
RrevauLx 


own.” 
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Rrevautx Assry, YORKSHIRE. 
Wo vret ths epsoreniey blodly of 
of the i y af- 
forded us by the ‘Author of a small 
and very interesting book, entitled “A 
Description of Duncombe Park, Rie- 
vaulx Abbey, and Helmsley Castle,” 
&c. of laying before our Readers a 
ground plan of the beautiful remains 
of Rivals Abbey, of which Views 
and Descriptions — in vol. 
LXXIV. p. 613, LXXX. i. 601. ii. 
307, 629; LX XXII.i. 105; XCI.i. 297. 
We make the following extracts 
from the above-named book, which 
we recommend as an excellent guide 
to the different places of which it 
treats. It is elegantly written, and 
abounds with valuable observations on 
our ecclesiastical, domestic, and cas- 
tellated Architecture. 
Explanation of the annexed Plan : 


*¢ A. Choir of the Church. 

B. Site of the Nave. 

C.C. Site of the Transept. 

D. Quadrangle between the Church and 
Refectory. 

E. E. Site of the Cloisters, which ex- 
tended along two sides of the Quadrangle. 

F. Entrance from the Cloisters into the 
Transept. 

G. The Refectory. 

H. Anti-Room to Ditto.—by some sup- 
posed to have been the Buttery. 

I. Music Gallery (or Reader’s Pulpit) 
a ae, hew f 

. ragment, shewi of a range 

of large round-headed Winders. 

L. L. The Kitchens (as supposed) to 


the Refectory. 

M. M. M. M. Supposed site of the 
Dormitory. 

N. An open Court. 

O, 0, 0, 0, 0. Supposed site of the Ab- 
bot’s House with its passages, and other 


appendages. 
P. “hee of a large arched entrance. 

Q. Lodge, &c. adjoining.” 

*‘In the plan, those parts are shaded 
black, where enough remains to trace dis- 
tinctly the walls, windows, doors, %c. 
Other parts are left in plain lines, as doubt- 
ful; being merely traced from certain in- 
equalities in the level of the ground, which 
appear like the foundations of walls. 

*‘The fragment of the Nave, at its 
Northern termination, gives one half of the 
end of the Church, with the thickness of 
one of the side’ walls; and the darkened 
parts of that side wall, shew one of the 
windows and two of the flat Norman but- 
tresses, from a careful measurement of 
which, and of the corresponding distances, 
it is found to admit of nine such windows 

Gent. Maa. February, 1822. 
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whole ; and the wall the 
eet pa na enwen ten aaa 
the North end, entering into the body of 


The piers of the arches pooh. ¢ be either 

uare, circular, or » according to 
the architecture of that time, and are there- 
fore left as doubtful. The internal dimen- 
sions of the Nave are 166 feet 6 inches, by 
59 feet 2 inches.” 

** The Refectory is 125 feet by 37 feet 6 
inches. The dotted lines show the vaults 
which formerly existed beneath, seen b 
the remains of the arches round the wall. 
These arches were supported on 18 columns 
in two rows. The dotted lines in the part 
marked (K) in the plan show the same 
thing : the arches supported on 14 columns.” 

Our Correspondent “J, €, B.” 
requests us to correct an error which 
appeared in his remarks on the recent 
discoveries among the ruins of Rivaulx 
Abbey, in our number for April last. 
It was stated that the foundations of 
the Nave were disclosed by the “ per- 
mission” of the Noble Owner, whereas 
all the improvements which — have 
taken place among these fine remains 
of art and magnificence, were at the 
suggestion and sole expence of Charles 
Duncombe, Esq. Eprt. 


—@— 


Account or Micuet Deay, 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
(Continued from p. 19.) 

N the floor at the East end of the 
North side of the Church, is a 
stone with two brass figures of women, 
and there has been another figure of a 
man between them; also five coats of 
arms, one at each corner of the stone, 
and one hanging from a tree over the 
man’s head, and a border round the 
stone. Round the outer part of the 
stone is the following inscription : 

*« Here lyeth the body of Mrs. Elizabeth, 
the wife of Thomas Tomkyns, gent. the 
daughter of Edward Machen, Esq. who de- 
parted this life the 17th day of December, 
1712.” 

Below the feet of the figures is the 
following : 

‘¢ Here lyeth the body of Thomas Tom- 
kyns, gent. who departed this life 5 June, 
1711.” 

Near the same place is another 
stone, which once had a brass figure 
on it, and bearing the following in- 
scription : 

«* Here lyeth Richard Pyrk, of the Dun- 
ston, geut. son of Robert, who lyeth with 


his 
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his father in seed Gael. The said 
Richard left issue Ri , Jonathan, La- 
zarus, Anna, and Elizabeth. Here lyeth 
also the said Richard his son, who died 
anno 1712, leaving issue Mary and Eliza- 
‘ beth. Here also lyeth the said Mary his 
daughter, who married with Thomas Wil- 
kins, gent. and died March y® 3, 1722.” 


There are several monuments on the 
floor and against the North wall of 
the Church, of the Sargeaunts of Harts- 
Barn, in the adjoining parish of ~y 
hope and of this place, some as far 
back as 1632. Arms: Arg. a chevron 
between 3 dolphins Sable, impaling, 
Arg. a canton Ermine on a fess Sab. 
3 etoiles of the field. 

On the same North wall is a mo- 
nument belonging to the family of 
Lane, of this town, of whom the first 
there mentioned died May 7, 1748. 
Arms defaced. 

In the Chancel, on the right hand 
of the altar-piece, is a monument to 
the son of a Rector of the parish, with 
the following inscription : 

** Hic conditur sub terre cumulo Ri- 
chardus Stringer, filius Ricardi Stringer, 
hujus Ecclesie Rectoris, et Elizabethe 
uxoris, natus Deane Magne, educatus schole 
Colegie Glostriensis, nec non morte pe- 
remptus, Aprilis 12, anno salutis 1647, 
wtatis sue 15.” 

*< Inspice, perlege, respice, plorave, condito, 
lector (mori. 

Vivere et hinc discas, hinc quoque disce 
Nuper eram viridis, nunc nil nisi pulvis et 


umbra, 

Est mihi sie hodie, cras tibi forsan erit.” 
** The vernall spring-tide of my youthfull 
prime - [time, 
Death's winter night, and laid to sleepe be- 

Soon thro’ the Zodiacke of life I ran, 
Yet was in science, though not years, a man; 
My life was short, not short but long my 
paine, gaine. 
Christ was my hope, my death not losse but 
Resurgam. Resplendescam.” 


The father of the young man just 
noticed is buried in the Chancel. 

On the left side of the Chancel is a 
handsome marble monument: 


*¢ Sacred to the memory of Catherine 
Blunt, daughter of Thomas and Mary Blunt, 
of Abinghall in this county. She died the 
1st day of November, 1793, aged 15 years. 
If a pleasing form, unspotted innocence, an 
amiable temper, engaging manners, calm 
fortitude, and pious resignation under the 
pain of a lingering illness, could have arrest- 
ed the rude arm and softened the savage 
violence of Death, long would she have 
lived to the joy and consolation of her 
parents, the admiration of her friends, the 


Account of Michel Dean, co. Gloucester. 


delight of all :—but not, 
relatives, since the 


bliss immortal, » Teward more than adequate 
to the sufferings of a shortened life. 

<‘ Sleep soft in dust, wait the Almighty’s will, 
Then rise unchanged, and be an | still.” 

** Near this place also are in Charles 
Markey Blunt, Eli - a Thomas Blunt, 
sons and daughter omas and 
Blunt, who died in their infancy.” os 

Opposite to the pulpit, on the South 
side, is a monument to the memory of 
John Palmer, joiner and citizen of 
London, late of this town, who died 
18th June, 1784, a 68; and also 
of his widow, who died 20 July, 1791, 
aged 77. Arms: Arg. a chevron be- 
tween three purses Sable, stringed, 
bound, and tasseled Or. 

Also a neat gallery with the follow- 
ing inscription : 

*< This gallery was erected by the Gentle- 
men of the Committee of the Charity-schools, 
for the use of the school founded by William 
Lane, esq. and also for the use of the school 
supported by voluntary contributions, Anno 
Domini 1790.” 


There are also various other monu- 
ments to the families of Stephens, 
Lewis, Cross, &c. which I forbear to 
trouble you with, as they are mostly 
rinted im Bigland’s “Collections for 
loucestershire.” 

The Font is a large massy stone, 
carved in the Gothic stile, without 
date, the name “‘ Sarah Hartley” rudely 
carved on one side. 

In the South-east corner is a niche 
for the purpose of holding water for 
ablution. 

There wasa small chantry dedicated 
to the Holy Trinity, whereof Henry 
Hooper was the last incumbent. 

Five small parcels of land and some 
cottages are given for the repair of 
the Church, and for the use of the poor. 

In ten years from 1699, the Regis- 
ter contains 225 baptisms, and 150 
burials; and in ten years from 1760, 
188 baptisms, and 143 burials; and 
there were in 1779, 590 inhabitants. 
In ten mg ending 31st December, 
1816, there have been 229 baptisms, 
including, since the commencement of 
the year 1813, 40 from the neighbour- 
ing Forest, and 126 burials, including 
from the same time 8 from the Forest. 
The population taken accurately in 
October 1816, including women and 
children, was 448. 

The poor rate in January 1817, was 
nearly equal to the rental. 

The 
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The Forest of Deane contains about 
33,000 acres, and the oak it produces 
is so excellent fer the use of ship- 
building, that among the directions 

iven to the famous Spanish Armada 
im the time of Queen Elizabeth, one 
was to destroy the timber in the Forest 
of Deane. Large inclosures and plan- 
tations of oak trees have lately been 
made. W. H. Rosser. 


Mr. Ursan, Feb. 6. 

ha Vol. XCI. i. p. 647, you have re- 

corded the death of Mrs. Gaskin, 
of Stoke Newington, and have de- 
scribed her as “ one of the éwo daugh- 
ters of the Rev. Mr. Broughton, his 
(Dr. Gaskin’s) immediate predecessor, 
as Secretary to the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge.” This 
statement is incorrect ; for she was 
the second of Mr. Broughton’s four 
daughters, of whom one only now 
survives; and Dr. Gaskin was not the 


immediate successor of Mr. Broughton, 
in his official connexion with that 
Society, for Mr. Broughton died in 
December1777, when the Rev. Michael 
Hallings was elected Secretary, who 
dying in the spring of 1786, Dr. Gaskin 


then became his successor. 

It is but doing justice to the charac- 
ter of the excellent and amiable per- 
son, whose departure from this world 
you have noticed, to say that she was 
one whose chief characteristics were—a 
fervent piety towards God, exemplified 
in a devout and constant discharge of 
every religious duty, both in public 
and in private—reverence, and cordial 
love for her husband, to contribute to 
whose comfort, during a period of 
nearly 43 years, was her first earthly 
concern—boundless attachment to her 
children and her children’s children— 
and a sincere benevolence to all, espe- 
cially to her relatives, friends, and con- 
nexions, shewing itself by endearin 
expressions and acts of kindness; and, 
to the poor around her, by good advice, 
and almsgiving to the utmost extent of 
her power. She is gone to an infi- 
nitely better state of existence, throu 
the merits of that gracious Saviour, in 
whom she trusted; but the memory 
of her remains, and is precious. 

Yours, &c. G. G. 


Mr. Uxsay, — sete 


AVING occasion to rest here 
some hours, on my way to the 
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Coast, with of etabarking 
shortly for A a tinent, an 
Antiquarian tour, 1] onplors the 
time in inspecting the ancient Church, 
I was‘much gratified with its general 
appearance, as, although some modern 
innovations have crept in, there ‘is 
Gone, 7 : rl > aa * 
eepin: creditable to the 
Srmichiontee® The cunts of the Smyth 
emily, once of considerable note in 
Kent, who, amongst other domains. 
were lords of Leeds Castle, inte’ 
me much. They are in excellent pre- 
servation, and very fine specimens of 
the taste prevalent in monumental 
architecture during the 16th and early 
part of the 17th centuries. Whilst 
viewing these records, I was naturally 
led to ask where the mortal remains 
rested which they were raised to com- 
memorate, and I was not a little sur- 
prised to learn, that the sanctuary in 
which they were reposited had been 
profaned, their mouldering relics 
thrust into a corner, and the whole 
vault «divided between two families 
resident in the town. Withont ad- 
verting, Mr. Urban, to the manifest 
indecency of this appropriation, I 
should be much inclined to question 
its legality. The Church and Church- 
yard are both, I know, deemed the 
treehold of the incumbent for the time 
being, and he can dispose of them as 
he pleases; but that disposition, I 
conceive, to be binding upon every 
successor, and that the purchaser of 
the soil acquires an inherent right to 
it which cannot in future be invaded ; 
for, were it otherwise, there is not a 
family burial-place in the kingdom 
which may not be violated by cupidity 
or malevolence. I am the more earnest 
upon this subject, as, I am sorry to 
say, it is not the first time it has fallen 
under my observation ; for I remem- 
ber hearing the incumbent of a place, 
not a hundred miles from the metropo- 
lis, coolly stating, that he had broken 
into the vault of an extinct family, 
because he wanted it for one of his 
own relatives, and that in case of more 
deaths he thought he should “* knock 
up” the old coffins, send their con- 
tents to the bone-house, and assume 
the whole space to himself, That no 
doubt might remain of his intention 
io this respect, he had actually put up 
a tablet over the vault, purporting that 
it belonged to his family, made 
many 
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many years before it had any connec- 
tion with the parish. 
While upon this subject, Mr. Urban, 
I may be permitted to observe, that 
respect for the dead has been a promi 
nent feature in the character of all the 
great and virtuous nations of anti- 
uity. The tians, Greeks, and 
mans have left eternal memorials of 
the spirit by which they were actuated, 
and oe age & — ma — 
reply of a hardy and primitive e, 
w i Ssivaitions behee a ohieg 
vader, and taunted that they dared not 
wait for the combat. ‘* When we 
approach the graves of our fathers,” 
said they, “* it will be then seen how 
we can fight.” 
In our Save, be it remembered, that 
the cemeteries of Paris were not laid 
open until the Revolution had extin- 
ished every sentiment of honour and 
umanity, and the attention now paid 
to the depositories of the deceased in 
that country, may be considered as a 
return to a natural and proper feeling. 
Yours, &e.  ANTI-SPOLP;ToR. 


--@--- 


Miirary Menmorrs orJoun Gwyn. 
A CORRESPONDENT having 

stated in Vol. LX X XIX. i. p. 523, 
that he had discovered a curious Manu- 
script in Dublin, relating the life and 
adventures of Capt. John Gwyn, we 
shall now take the opportunity of pre- 
senting a few extracts *. 


Papi Fate to his Grace the 


ke of Monmouth. 

Sir 

This smal] manuscript is in obe- 
dience to your Grace’s late commands, 
and an account unto the king of my 
time spent in his service, where I have 
not only been a spectator to what was 
done, but so frequent upon action, as 
to gain the experience to know m 
own resolution so far, that before 
would be surprised by a neglect of 
your Grace’s commands, being my 
General, my Captain, so great a mas- 
ter in arms, and already so famous in 
heroic actions, I would choose rather 
to do as an old comrade of mine (one 
Aldersey) has done, who went but 


* John Gwyn was lineally descended from 
the Kings of Wales, and many years an 
Officer in the Royal Guards, during the 
reigns of Charles I. and II. These memoirs 
were written by himself, at the command of 
the Duke of Monmouth, but never published. 
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little away from his command :—In 
the interim, the enemy fell upon his 
- and cut off most of his men be- 
ore he returned, and desperately ran 
in amongst them with his sword in 
his hand, embroiling in blood, till 
they had mastered him with wounds, 
and offered him quarter, which he re- 
fused to take, saying, “ I will not out- 
live the day that shall make me be 
hanged for neglect of duty”’—and so 
fought to Me 9 as it was really ren- 
dered unto him. 

Your Graee’s most humble servant 
and souldier, to command, 

Joun Gwyy. 

1. How the King, with his army at 
Bramford, could not advance any fur- 
ther to the purpose towards London 
than he did, whatever were the reports. 

The very first day that five com- 
rades of us repaired from the Court at 
Richmond to the King’s Royal army, 
which we met accidentally that morn- 
ing upon Hounslow Heath, we had 
no sooner put ourselves into rank and 
file, under the command of our worthy 
old acquaintance Sir George Bunck- 
ley (then Major to Sir Thomas Salis- 
bury) but we marched up to the 
enemy, engaged them by Sir Richard 
Winn’s house, and the Thames 
side, beat them to retreat into Bram- 
ford, beat them to the one Bramford 
(Brentford) to the other, and from 
thence to the open field, with a reso- 
lute and expeditious fighting, that after 
once firing suddenly to advance up to 
push of pikes and the butt end of 
muskets, which proved so fatally to 
Holles, his butchers and dyers, that 
day, that abundance of them were 
killed and taken prisoners, besides 
those drowned in their attempt to 
escape by leaping into the river.-- 
And at that very time were come a 

eat recruit of men to the enemy, 

th by land and water, from Windsor 
and Kingston; and it happened that 
Sir Charles Lloyd, or some other en- 
gineer, to blow up a barge leaden with 
men and ammunition, which, as the 
fearful crack it gave, and the sad 
aspect upon’t, struck such a terror 
into the rest of the recruits, that they 
all vanisht, and we better satisfied 
with their room than their company. 
Nor can any thing of a souldier or an 
impartial man say, that we might 
have advanced any further to the pur- 
pose towards London than we did, in 
regard of the thick inclosures, with 
strong 
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strong hedges and ditches, so lined 
with men —r they could well stand one 
by another ; and on the common road 
and other passes, were planted their 
artillery, with defencible works about 
them, that there was no coming at 
them any nearer, upon so great a dis- 
advantage, to do any more than we 
did, and withal considering that they 
were more than double our number ; 
therefore, the King withdrew and 
marched off for Hampton Court, 
where, for my farther incouragement, 
I had the colours conferred upon me, 
to go on asI begun. I cannot omit 
observing here, that had Essex his 
right wing of horse, which stood upon 
more ground than the King had horse 
to face them, wheeled to the left to 
join with the foot that came from 
Windsor and Kingston, and fallen on 
the King’s rear, he might have gone 
to London nolens volens. 

2. How Sir Arthur Ashton, Governor 
of Reading, came to be speechless to- 
wards the latter part of the siege, and 
what ensued upon it. 

From Hampton Court his Majesty 
marched for Reading, fortified it, made 
it a garrison, and Sir Arthur Ashton 
Governor, who, upon receipt of a let- 
ter upon the Castle-hill guard, and 
looking about him, said, ‘* Here are 
none but I may safely communicate 
the contents of my letter unto ;” then 
arose from his chair, broke up his let- 
ter, and went,out of doors to peruse it, 
when there was no necessity, as want 
of light or any thing else; but as his 
hasty fate would have it, for he had 
scarce a minute’s time to look it over, 
but a cannon shot came through the 
——— and drives the tiles about, 
that one fell upon his head and sunk 
him almost to the ground before Col. 
Lunsford and another officer caught 
him by both arms, held him up, 
brought him into the guard-house, put 
him into his chair, then presently he 
laid his hand on his head, under his 

and faintly said, ‘‘ My head’s 
im I thank God,” and spoke no 
more there at that time, but imme- 
diately was carried away to his house 
in the town, where, during the rest of 
the siege, he was speechless, and a 
considerable time after, the garrison 
was surrendered ; then they broke their 
conditions with us, and plundered us. 
Then Colonel Fielding, Deputy Go- 
vernor, commanded in chief, who was 


accused for betraying of the garrison, 
and condemned ~ » die at Oxford. 

3. How Reading was betrayed by 
Fielding. 

When Col. Fielding treated with 
the enemy for the surrender of the 
garrison, when there was neither 
want of men, provision, arms, or 
ammunition, there was sent Captain 
Whitehead, our scoutmaster-general, 
and with him went three more com- 
mission officers, for Oxford, to ac- 
quaint the King with it. His Ma- 
jesty was surprised when he heard of 
it, knowing this frontier garrison to 
be of a grand consequence, and to 
have in it as many brave old com- 
manders as was thought to be in all 
the army besides, sent his positive and 
strict orders to the Governor and the 
rest of the officers, that they should 
take no furthur notice of whatsoever 
conference past between them and the 
enemy, relating to the garrison, but 
that they should be in a readiness to 


_stand in their own defence, if occa- 


sion should require, and upon such a 
day (naming it, and as near as he 
could compute it, the hour of two in 
the afternoon) he would come with 
his army to the relief of us. To se- 
cond and confirm this his resolution, 
he was pleased. to send a packet by one 
that swam the river to bring it to the 
Governor, who so much slighted it, as 
not to give the least obedience to it at 
either times ; nor when the King came 
punctually the day prefixed, with his 
army, to the relief of us (and some 
hours sooner than was mentioned, for 
the King had engaged the enemy by 
nine or ten of dhe cletk in the morn- 
ing, at Causam Bridge), yet Fieldi 

was no more concerned at it than 1 
he had been but a neuter to look on 
and see them fight ; and although they 
broke their truce with us on the other 
side of the town, in shooting thrice at 
our Royal sconce with their great guns, 
yet he would not stir, nor consent to 
make any opposition inst them, 
which is a sufficient demonstration 
that he designed to render up the gar- 
rison quietly to the enemy, as he did 
some years after in the remote island 
of Shetland, upon a discourse with 
one Harvey, a Captain in Sir William 
Johnson’s regiment, under Marquis 


Montrose, who told me that at the 
siege of Reading he was a Lieute- 
Life Guards, and had 
the 


nant in Essex’s 
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the guard u his tent two several 
nights, fics be saw Fielding go into 
it to him; and he assured me that 
there was nothing more sure than that 
the garrison was betrayed. That of 
Harvey’s relation, I presume, was over 
and above what was in the charge ob- 
jected against Fielding, when he was 
condemned to die (though afterwards 
a. nor would I instance it, 
ut for the inclination I have to 
render the great probability, that 
there was as much corruption in the 
army as in the garrison (whatsoever 
they were that dissuaded the Kin, 
from his own better judgment — 
conduct), for he was for coming to 
the relief of the garrison, though 
Essex’s army was 18,000 strong, and 
en the enemy the same side 
the river they were on, and take the 
conveniency of his own time, which 
would have been a whole night’s 
march; and the next day, possibly, 
might have been so near as to inter- 


pose between several of their troops 


and drawing up into any great body, 
because they were quartered far distant 
one from yl and = it may 7 
well supposed their artillery signifi 
but little, for they could mA be hur- 
ried over hedges and ditches so fast as 
to any purpose; and then they must 
have wanted seven or eight thousand 
of their foot, which was to man their 
works, and to line that wall of so large 
a circumference to keep us in play 
within: and by that and the Tike 
means, it would have been very hope- 
fal for the King to succeed against 
them, and by preventing the unhappy 
event that followed by so much igno- 
rance, if not altogether corruption ; for 
they brought the King to engage the 
enemy, and put the broad deep river of 
Thames between them, and so to con- 
fine his army of horse, foot, and artil- 
lery, to march over a narrow straight 
(not much bigger than a call 
port) of an old wooden bridge, whic 
was within cannon shot of the enemy’s 
works, and over which there could 
not march above five or six at the most 
abreast, and would have taken the 
remainder of this day to do it; and 
then they must have drawn the van of 
their army close to the enemy's works, 
and the rear upon the brink of the ri- 
ver bank, and yet not have ground 
h to draw up in an army, if it 
had been so done as it was not, for the 
enemy raised a breast-work and a bat- 
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tery against the bridge-end, and the 
tenia y, in a forlorn hope 
of the King’s army, desperately at- 
tempted to force over the bridge against 
the cannon’s mouth, and t bodies 
of small shot, which cut off as 
fast as they came. 

The King was highly troubled at it, 
and to find that he was overpersuaded 
to come the wrong way of doing any 

, drew off and marched away, 
with the loss of two or three hundred 
men, rather than to throw away any 
more of his army upon ianpousibiliniea 

4. os we —_— (as %t was then 
generally reported) of the taki 
Gloucester, which was of so und ¥ 
consequence. 

And it was much that Essex had 
not shown more of his mili art (if 
he had it), and let the King’s army 
march over the bridge, and draw up 
into bodies, or into what number he 
og for they must have been at 

is devotion, since he might have 
planted his artillery upon a line, and 
make quick work with them that had 
no work nor no kind of defence for 
themselves than to expose their naked 
bodies against a whole train of artil- 
lery, and an army of small shot; for 
they could bring their armies of horse 
and foot in the rear of their artillery 
and force the town at once, for an 
danger in their flanks and rear, whic 
was as much advantage to them as 
they could well propose to themselves 
to have, if they understood it. Much 
more may be spoke to this, but, in fine, 
was ever known so gross and shame- 
ful an undertaking, under the notion 
of conduct, as to bring an army to the 
relief of a place when it lay in the 
power of one of the enemy to baffle 
that army; for one man might have 
cut down an arch of the bridge, or 
unplank it, and so make it inaccessi- 
ble before the King, with his army, 
could come near it, and which way, 
then, could he come over it, had it 
been ever so advantageous to him, as 
it was apparently destructive? 

5. First engagement at Newberry. 
Newberry fem was not quite ended, 
until, in the pursuit of Essex, we took 
Reading. 

I was at the siege of Gloucester, 
where then it was reported, that, had 
there been as much care taken in 
making one mine ready, as was. in 
making of the other two which stayed 
for it, probably we had carried the 

town, 
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town, and consequentl t a period 
to a great deal of farther Geaties and 
had not Essex come that very day he 
did to the relief of it, the land flood, 
which, by a great glut of rain fell that 
ight, made all our labour in vain, 
we forced to remain the next day. 

6. How the Devizes was taken, the 
rather by the absence of those who were 
obliged to come unto tt, and did not. 

And when we drew off it proved to 
be a most miserable, tempestuous, rainy 
weather, that few or none could take 
rest on the hills where they were, and 
the ceasing winds next ss soon 
dried up our thorough wet clothes we 
lay pickled in all ‘night (as a conve- 
nient washing of us at our coming 
from the trenches); and we made 
such haste in pursuit of Essex’s army, 
that there was an accourt given of ff. 
teen hundred foot quite tired and spent, 
not possible to come up to their co- 
lours before we engaged the enemy, 
and a night or two before, we lost two 
regiments of horse (Kentish men and 
new-raised regiments) which were 
surprised and taken prisoners in their 
quarters; and, what was worse, in 
most men's opinion, we were like to 
drop down every step we made, with 
want of sleep; yet, notwithstanding, 
we marched on still, until the evening, 
we overtook the enemy’s army at New- 
berry town’s end; then our quarter- 
masters, with their party, beat their 
quarter-masters and their parties of 
horse out of the town, and very early 
in the morning gave them battle. 

7. How 27 Officers and Reformads 
went designedly ten miles upon the 
Downs, to charge the rear guard of an 
army, singing and fighting. 

foes ta the silen of the Devizes 
where Fairfax and Cromwell were at 
a stand whether they had best meddle 
with us, until they came to understand 
that the horse in quarters thereabout 
were not come into it. Then they 
laid close siege. One or two soldiers 
had run over the works to the enemy, 
and informed them how all things 
stood with us, or they had not be- 
sieged us. The enemy, with inces- 
sant peals of muskets, great guns, and 
mortar pieces, played upon us, that it 
past us all day and night at our line, 
without the Teast reserve. As we 
could do no more when we might 
have done better with our expected 
number, we resigned. 


8. How we took Waller’s army, 

which we eng and beat. 

the King marched with his 
army from Oxford to ae 
Green, to attend mete Waller's 
motion, it —_— ir design was 
to go to the West, as they did, though 
they divided their armies and marched 
several ways, as they thought would be 
most convenient for their better ac- 
commodation, being asunder, — yet 
still they followed one another West- 
ward, and we followed after them, and 
beat them one after another, which 
would have been a harder task for us 
to do had they kept together, as it was 
admired they did not. Two accidents 
occurred at this time to us :—a party 
of the enemy’s horse marched among 
us, as some of our own men, called Mr. 
Sackfield out of his quarters, mounted 
him and stole him away ;—also a sol- 
dier’s bandileer, who guarded the co- 
lours, took fire, and went in a heat, 
which made an incredible confusion 
among us. 

9. Second engagement at Newberry, 
with the author's remarks thereon. 

At Crobedery Bridge, and there- 
abouts, we overtook Waller's army, 
which we en and beat, took 
Wemes General of their Artillery pri- 
soner, and withal took his leather 
guns, which proved very serviceable 
to the King. The second Newberry 
fight at Doleman’s house, and m 
ing a volunteer with my worthy friend, 
Major Richard Lloyd, who was upon 
a commanded party, was worth to my 
Lord Caulfield his life that day, for 
just as he came out of the mill, stripped 
and wounded, a lusty souldier was 
fetching of a desperate blow with the 
butt end of his musket, to make an 
end of him, which of a sudden I pre- 
vented, and made him prisoner upon 
the top of the hill by the windmill. 
He was examined before the King, 
and declared he was Lord Caulfield’s 
son, of Ireland, and a cornet in the 
Parliament service; and Wemes was 
severely rebuked by his Majesty for 
deserting his service, and to come in 
arms against him. 

10. Third engagement at Newberry. 

Having thus cleared the way, we 
arrived with less trouble into Cornwall, 
where likewise we routed Essex, took 
all his army of infantry prisoners, with 
arms, ammunition, and artillery, and 
sent him packing to sea, whereupon it 

was 
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was conceived to be far easier for us to 
have defeated his forlorn shattered ca- 
valry, being left to shift for themselves, 
than it was to defeat them both in 
their united strength, as we did, or at 
least to have forced them to embrace 
such conditions as was by capitulation 
made in that country by Lord Hopton 
(Sir Ralph Hopton, see Ryder, v. 24, 
. 9), and Fairfax, and then it had 
n impossible for them (like Hydras) 

to have so inc into three armies, 
as they did when they met the King in 
his return from Cornwall, the second 


Newberry fight. 


—--o— 

Mr. Ursan, Feb. 4. 
HE Lives of British Statesmen, by 
Mr. Macdiarmid, have lately come 

under my notice; and as the work is 
certainly entertaining, and likely to be 
put into the hands of many, especially 
the younger members of society, who 
may be misled by its apparent candour 
a liberality, 1 trust you will allow 
the following remarks a place in your 
valuable pages. ; 

The author appears to be a Scotch 
Presbyterian, and from his political 
and religious prejudices, to be led into 
many gross mis-statements (particularly 
observable in his Life of Lord Bur- 
leigh, as well as in various parts of the 
second volume), wherever the Church 
of England or its Clergy are intro- 
duced. His frequent reference to 
Neale’s partial and distorted Histo 
of the Puritans continually misleads 
him, and must have the same effect 
on many of his readers. He evidently 
is not aware of the elaborate answer 
to that insidious book, begun by the 
learned Bishop Maddox, and brought 
to a conclusion by the eminent Dr. 
Zachary Grey, a work now very va- 
luable and scarce. 

Through his prejudices* Mr. Mac- 
diarmid is also much drawn aside 
from the truth in the case of the un- 
fortunate Mary, Queen of Scotland. 
Can this, in the present day, be any 
other than a ikon Can he be 
ignorant of Whitaker’s elaborate and 
very satisfactory defence of this much- 
injured and murdered Princess? Has 
he never seen the Memoirs of her pri- 
vate life by his own countryman Chal- 
mers? If he has, his misrepresenta- 
tions of the conduct of this very ac- 





* See pp. 259, 260. 
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complished Princess are unpardonable ; 
charity ought to have induced him to 
admit at least that it was a disputed 
point, and therefore it behoved him 
to have leaned to the favourable ‘side ; 
and if he has not seen these far-famed 
and well-established works, his autho- 
rity as an historian is worse than nu- 


we the life of the t 
and faithful Strafford, and in oo 
wherever circumstances which took 
place in the reign of that eminent 
nobleman’s much-injured and amiable 
Sovereign, are introduced, the author 
gives a false colouring to almost every 
occurrence; so much is he misled b 

popular and political prejudices; which 
are in no instance more evident than 
in his jaundiced remarks on the learn- 
ed and pious Archbishop Laud, who 
is a particular object of this writer’s 
hostility, and of whom Lord Claren- 
don asserts, that “his learning, piety, 
and virtues, have been attained by a 
very few; and the greatest of his in- 
firmities are common to all, even to 
the best of men.” But Laud and 
Strafford had their lot cast in evil 
times ; and the share they were ob- 
liged to take in the management of 
public affairs during those ill-fated 
days, has afforded materials for the 
biassed misrepresentations of those 
party writers who have little or no re- 
gard for what is sacred and vener- 
able. 

A gross mistatement also occurs in 
this author’s account of the ejection of 
the puritanical ministers on the Re- 
storation, when the regular and ortho- 
dox Clergy, unjustly deprived for their 
loyalty by the Ru®p Parliament, 
were replaced in their preferments * : 
an act of justice which confers im- 
mortal honour on the great and up- 
right Minister of that day, and which 
ought to “be had ‘in everlasting re- 
membrance.” Did Mr. Macdiarmid 
never hear of that justly-celebrated 
work, entitled ‘* Walker’s Sufferings 
of the Clergy,” &c.? which obtained 





* It is true that others of the puritani- 
cal preachers were also removed at that 
time, but this was in consequence of their 
obstinate refusal to conform to the judicious 
rubricks and decent ceremonies of our vene- 
rable Church, which, in accordance with 
the apostolic rule, requires that “all things 
relative to the worship of God be done de- 
cently and in order.” P 
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for the author the d of Doctor in 
Divinity from the University of Ox- 
ford, one of the highest honours she 
can bestow, and therefore very rarely 
conferred. S. T. B. 


Mr. Ursay, Feb. 12. 


| WOULD recommend “ Esor” 
(vol. XCI. i. p. 583), to purchase 
the “‘ Memoirs of the Life of Isaac 
Pennington (son of the Alderman), 
to which is added a Review of his 
Writings, by Joseph Gurney Bevan,” 
1807. mt is a‘thin octavo, and con- 
tains much interesting matter. It be- 
gins thus: 


Tsaac Penni was born about the 
year 1616, heir, to use the words of his 
son-in-law William Penn, (*who married 
Gulielma Maria Springett, daughter of 
Isaac Pennington’s wife by a former hus- 
band) to a fair inheritance. It would be 
gratifying to trace the steps of the child- 

of a man in whom the simplicity of 
a child so long survived the weakness : but, 
until further search can be made, it must 
suffice to learn from the same author, that 
his education was suitable to his quality 
among men, and that he had all the advan- 
tages which the schools and universities of 
his own country could bestow, as well as 
such as arose from the conversation of some 
of the most knowing and considerable men 
of the time. He arrived at manhood at a 
period when England was agitated with the 
tempest of civil commotion, by means of 
the discord between Charles I. and his Par- 
liament ; and as the father of Pennington 
was himself a violent partisan, the son, had 
his temper inclined - to enter the lists, 
ight probably soon have arisen to emi- 
= in the Republic. But he seems early 
to have set _ mind on another contest 
than the one for worldly power, and to have 
chosen a life dedicated to an inquiry after 
God, and a | — with his de- 
spi le. He chose, he sought, he 
od tte obtained; but had Me choice 
been to follow the path which his father 
had entered, disappointment would most 
likely have been the ultimate consequence. 

**The elder Pennington had been chief 
Magistrate of the Metropolis; he had raised 
the forces of the City to join the Parlia- 
ment’s army; he had been intrusted with 
the of the Tower, and had been one 
of the il of State. But the Restora- 
tion reversed the condition of public affairs ; 
and he died a prisoner in the fortress which 
he had formerly commanded.” 


In page 53, is a letter to his father, 





* This parenthesis is in a marginal note. 
Gent. Mac. February, 1822. 
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which isa very pathetic one. The his- 
torical part of this very interesting book 
fills 139 pages; the remaining 13% 
pages contain extracts from his writ- 
ings, which were published at large in 
the two quarto volumes mentioned by 
“ Ebor.” 

Isaac Pennington’s wife was a very 
religious extraordinary woman; and 
much is said about her in these Me- 
moirs, and I am persuaded that the 
book would be perused with much in- 
terest by those who are religiously in- 
clined. 

I could add many striking extracts 
from this valuable Memoir, but they 
would probably occupy more space 
than the Gentleman's Magazine cou 
allow. L. 

—_g}— 
THE CENSOR. No. XII. 
(Continued from vol. XCI. ti. p. 419.) 


[Forster's ** England’s Happiness In- 
creased.””} 
“ TQ‘NGLAND'S Happiness In- 
creased ; or, A Sure and Easie 
Remedie against all succeeding dear 
Years; by a Plantation of the Roots 
called Potatoes, whereof (with the ad- 
dition of Wheat Flower) excellent, 
good, and wholesome Bread may be 
made every year, eight or nine months 
together, for half the charge as for- 
merly. Also, by the planting of these 
Roots, ten thousand men in England 
and Wales, who know not how to 
live, or what to do to get a mainte- 
nance for their families, may, of one 
acre of Ground, make thirty pounds 
per annum. Invented and published 
for the good of the poorer sort. By 
John Forster, Gent. 
* Natura beatis 
Omnibus esse dedit, si quis cognoverit uti.’ 
‘For the Lord hath chosen Sion to be an 
habitation for himself.’ Psalm cxxxii. v. 14. 
*I will bless her victuals with increase, 
and will satisfy her poor with bread.’ v. 16. 


London: printed for A. Seile, over 
against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet- 
street. 1664. 4to. pp. 30.” 

From our long disquisition upon 
Anecdote, we turn with pleasure to a 
subject which seems to admit of less 

rolixity. Of John Forster, or his 
reatise, we have not been able to 
meet with any account, and believe it 
to have lain dormant for upwards of a 
century, 
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century, notwithstanding the qualifica- 
tions of scarcity and intrinsic value. It 
is an evil (although in many instances 
an unavoidable one), in the history of 
private families, that few materials are 
extant for commemorating their ac- 
tions, nor is the most assiduous re- 
search able to recover any thing fur- 
ther than their births, marriages, and 
deaths: .in this particular the Visita- 
tions, the preservers of early genealogy, 
convey little information, and the Ba- 
ronetage of Arthur Collins cannot be 
called biographical. During the reign 
of Charles I. the Mercuries and Diur- 
nals furnish much matter of this sort ; 
but the author before us was too young 
to take any part in the troubles of his 
country, and his father died before 
their commencement*. He was a 
younger son of Sir Guy Forster, knt. 
of Wolf’s-place, in Hanslape, Bucks, 
and baptised there the 6th of July, 
1626. Of his education and early life 
nothing is known ; but it appears that 
he was intimate with Judge Tyrrell, 
ef Hanslape, to whose marriage he 
was a witness, February 22, 1654: 
but his acquaintance with so versatile 
a character cannot place him in an 
enviable light; it was in fact pro- 
duced by their relationship. After the 
Restoration, we find him emerging into 
literary life, and bringing forward a 
plan of general utility, in endeavour- 
ing to provide f for the poor 
throughout the kingdom. The Dedi- 
cation prefixed to the pamphlet exhi- 
bits a fair statement of his views : 

“To the high and mighty Monarch 
Charles II. by the grace of God, King of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland, De- 
fender of the Faith, &c. 

«*Custom, not necessity (most dread So- 
vereign), seems to be the cause of most 

ications; ‘tis otherwise in this; the 
subject and matter hereof being of publique 
utility, requires one of publique authority to 
patronize it. Leaving, therefore, the more 
subordinate, I have presumed to address to 
your Majesty as Supreme, humbly present- 
ing this my weak endeavour, this new 
Plantation, this most profitable invention, 
to the view and consideration of your most 
sacred tT Majesty 3} @ meaner patron not 
befitting, not being of authority sufficient 





* Captain Edmund Forster, a loyalist of 
repute, the only person of this family who 
was concerned in the civil wars, di 
after their breaking out. 

t A quibble on the letters C. R. is pro- 
bably meant here. 


soon 
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gene- 
y , ficial to your Majesty, 
beneficial to all your Majestie’s subjects, 
beneficial to strangers and foreigners of 
other nations; to your Majesty, by a con- 
stant considerable annual revenue ; to all your 
Majestie’s subjects, especially those of the 
meaner rank, by a cheap, profitable, and 
easie way of providing for and maintaining 
of their families; to foreigners and strangers 
of the more Northern climates, yearly 
supplying and furnishing them with corn, 
which may hereafter be spared out of these 
your Majestie’s dominions. Seeing, there- 
fore, that the benefit of this Plantation may 
be so great, be pleased, most mighty Mo- 
narch, to vouchsafe it your Royal approba- 
tion and permission; it being a work of cha- 
rity, in so large an extent, that not a few 
only, but all the Fal in general, through- 
out these your Majestie’s dominions, will 
receive benefit by it, will be so well pro- 
vided for, that hereafter they will have no 
cause to complain of the hardeness of the 
years, or of the dearness of corn. Besides, 
this project may be performed with very 
little charge, and also in a short time; for 
in two years and an half, these Plantations 
will be finished, to the benefit of your Ma- 
jesty, and great good of the whole nation ; 
and in three years, all the charges (which is 
only to the planters) will be re-paid trebble. 
Thus, leaving it to your Majestie’s wisdom 
and princely consideration (craving your 
gracious pardon for this presumption), I 
do hear humbly take my leave, and remain 
your Majestie’s faithful and loyal subject, 
Joun Forster.” 
Of the author's reception by his So» 
vereign, we are altogether ignorant ; 
it is sufficiently probable that he was 
neglected, as no steps were taken to 
put his project into practice: it is not 
clear, however, that he could expect 
any different treatment. His views 
were extensive, perhaps too much s0 ; 
and his expectations of general utility 
too hasty: nor had he any fair reason 
to suppose that an administration, 
scarcely settled in the kingdom, and in 
want of money to carry on their affairs, 
could enter upon a plan of so great 
trouble and expense. Beneficial as it 
was certain to prove, it was rather the 
work of some spirited individual, than 
the Crown, and for householders than 
licensed planters. Impressed, perhaps, 
with this idea, he admonishes his read- 
ers (in the preface) of the duty of every 
housekeeper to provide for his family ; 
he says ; 
** And since it hath 
ver such a talent to my eeping, 
ing (not to hide it in the eart 


to advance and set forward a work so 








leased God to deli- 
I was will- 
» Or wrap it 
up 
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in a in, but) to im it as 
well me Look, which t hope I have done, 
by publishing of it, that thou, loving reader, 
mayest know it, make use of it, and re- 
ceive the benefit of it; desiring, from my 
pains and labour herein, but thy kind ac- 
ceptation ; which, if I shall perceive, I shall 
be the more encouraged hereafter (accord- 
ing to my powers and ability) further to 
serve thee, in whatsoever civility and hu- 
manity commands.—Thine assured friend, 
John Forster. From Hanslop, in Bucks, 
July the 10th, 1664.” 


One thing is particularly remark- 
able throughout this Tract ; the anthor 
speaks of potatoes as but little known 
in England: the following passage 
may serve to show his learning in the 

neric and specific names, and proves 
that he had received a genteel educa- 
tion. 

*« Now there are divers kinds of potatoes, 
all which were originally brought from 
America. The first sort being those of the 

test request, are the Spanish potatoes, 
called of the latines, Lattata, camotes, amotes, 
ignanes, and inhames. The second sort are 
the Virginia potatoes, called battata, and 
battatas Virginianorum, papas, papus, and 
pappus. The third sort are the potatoes of 
Canada, called of the herbarists heliotropium 
indicium tuberosum, flos solis piramidalis, 


asper tuberosus ; and falsely in 

ish, artechocks of Jerusalem. The 
fourth sort (which are these I shall write of 
in this treatise, and are fittest for our pur- 

) are the Jrish potatoes, being little dif- 
ac A from those of Virginia, save only in 
the colour of the flower and time of flour- 


ing.” P. 2. 


He subsequently mentions that large 
crops of potatoes existed in Wales. 

We now come to the most useful 

rtion of the treatise concerning 

read. Aware that these roots were 
capable of being applied to various 

rposes, he attempted the making of 
an from them, and succeeded ac- 
cording to his wishes. Had he yam 
here, we think mankind would have 
derived sufficient benefit from his la- 
bours; but he was emboldened by 
success, and determined to proceed 
with his darling hope of rendering po- 
tatoes a substitute for corn. To carry 
on his projects, he increased his planta- 
tions; and, after two years’ experience, 
«found that they might be put to di- 
vers other good uses.” Of these we 
shall speak Rereafter. He advises, in 
order to reduce potatoes to meal, to 
boil and afterwards rub them in a 
sieve, and then 


** The roots being thus ou 
may make bread of y sy oe Ae : 
you must take as much wheat or barley 
flower as your half bushel of potato meal 
weighs, and mix them well together with 
your hands; then put to it as much warm 
water, mix d with a little barme, as you 
think will make it into very stiffe dough, 
and as much salt as is convenient; which 
being done, kneed it well, until it be exactly 
mingled, which will quickly be, by reason of 
the dryness and mealiness of the roots ; af- 
terwards make loaves of it, and see that it 
be well baked.” P. 6. 


From bread he proceeds to pastry; 
and gives receipts for making cakes, 
paste, puddings, custards, and chees- 
cakes, of potatoes; most which are 
needless, after he had once shown how 
to make flour. His disposition was 
certainly congenial with that of King 
James I. inasmuch as he inveighs 
against “that narcotick Indian herb 
tobacco, which corrupts the breath, 
dulls the senses, makes many a good 
wit sottish and stupid, many a rich 
man beggarly and poor.” P. 19. 

His project for raising plantations 
throughout the kingdom seems to be 
the result of cool calculation and expe- 
rience ; but it is a question whether it 
would prove successful to a great ex- 
tent: had it been taken up in some 
degree, the benefit would fms been 
apparent to the present generation ; 
but as it now stands, is merely specu- 
lative. He says, 


*¢ My intention in writing and publishi 
of ts tention, was partly thet ots - 
have little or no estate, nor was ever brought 
up in any calling, should, by the planting of 
those roots, have a way to get a mainte- 
nancé for their families, which cannot be, 
if every one should plant them.” P. 20. 


John Forster died in December 1693, 
and was buried with his ancestors at 
Hanslape, on the gth. His life was 
monotonous, as that of country gen- 
tlemen during peace must necessarily 
be; but a fate different to that of his 
more inactive contemporaries awaited 
him. Had his plan been taken up by 
the King, and put into motion by the 
people, he would have been comme- 
morated as a benefactor by Poets and 
Biographers, not to forget the tributes 
of subsequent Horticulturists; and 
Buckinghamshire would have found a 
prouder boast in his birth-place, than 
in the sepulchres of Hampden or Rus- 


sell. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Urzan, Jan. 30. 

Gentleman’s Magazine has 

always been the depét of the mi- 
nutie literarie of Scholars,—men, 
whose due and regular education for 
the learned professions has - them 
into a very different course of reading, 
and given them a very different esti- 
mate of books from those who now 
for the most part make up their tasks 
for sale, and supply the press which 
feeds the market with new publica- 
tions for the people. 

We do not live in a learned age; 
and the clamorous force of popular 
opinion has gained entire supremacy 
over the still, meek voice of Genius, 
Taste, and Erudition. Men who - 
utterly unacquainted with the pro- 
cesses and results of other minds, set 
up to teach before they have learned ; 
and mistaking their own ignorant con- 
clusions for discoveries, are received as 
sages because they flatter vulgar pas- 
sions and vulgar interests. 

Authors are no longer a class of 
men who write their own sentiments 
or their own matured conclusions, the 
fruit of cultivated talents, enriched by 
meditation, and controuled and polish- 
ed by discipline; but men pursuing a 
mercenary — whose _busi- 
ness it is to produce goods, of which 
the sole end is vendilility. Now if it 
be admitted that there are twenty per- 
sons without taste or learning for one 
who possesses either of them, how 
must the author shape his composi- 
tions, if his object is sale? This per- 
vades the whole mass of modern Lite- 
rature, especially in the British empire: 
and the misfortune is, that for the 
same reason Criticism, instead of con- 
trouling it, follows it! He who sets 
up his voice in the way of appeal, is 
hooted down by numbers. Vor populi, 
vor Dei! this is what they believe; 
and this is the principle on which 
they act! . a“ 

us in all ages the men of real ge- 
nius and real lentes are cs 
to infelicity: not because every age 
offends against them in the same way, 
but because whatever fashion the 
takes, it always turns against this un- 
happy tribe ey who are acquaint- 
ed with books, know at least the title 
of a little work written by a very 
learned man on this subject, at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century—I 
mean the tract “‘ De Infelicitate Lite- 
ratorum,” by Valerianus. This is 
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slightly noticed by Mr. D'Israeli, im 
the face to his ‘‘Calamities of 
Authors.” But some bibliographical 
information regarding it will, perhaps, 
not be unacceptable to that portion of 
your readers who have not abandoned 
the Ancients, or the Demi-ancients, as 
Le Clere properly calls the Learned 
Authors at the revival of Literature. 

Joannes Pierius Valerianus was born 
at Belluno in 1475, and died at Padua, 
1558, wt. 83. The best memoir of 
him is given by Niceron, Homm. I- 
lustr. X XVI. 345. 

This tract ‘“‘ De Infelicitate” was 
not published till 1620, at Venice, in 
mal 8vo. It was reprinted at Am- 
sterdam, in 1647, 12mo, with the 
tract of Cornelius Tollius; again at 
Helmstadt, 1664, 12mo; a fourth 
time, in the edition of the ‘* Hiero- 
glyphics” of Valerianus, which was 

rinted at Francfort, 1678, 4to; and 

fthly, in the ‘‘ Analecta de Calami- 
tate Daven” of John Burchard 
Menckenius, Leipsic, 1707, 12mo. 
(See Res Literaria, LI. 54.) 

Notwithstanding all these editions, 
the book had become extremely rare. 
I am aware that this has been denied 
by those who might be expected to 
know; but I suspect that t were 
misled by an accidental oversight of a 
well-informed bookseller. A copy of 
the “ Analecta,” which contains this 
Tract, was marked in Payne's Cata- 
logue, 1820, at 5s. The maker of the 
Catalogue did not notice this Tract. 

If a vain search for this Tract in 
catalogues and public libraries is a test 
of rarity, I can affirm it to be rare. If 
the authority of good judges is a test, I 
am equally fortified in this opinion ; 
for I have the testimonies of Manc- 
kenius, Niceron, Volpi, &c. 

At length, I found all the editions, 
except that included in the Hiero- 
glyphics, in the richly-furnished Ange. 
lica Library at Rome; and subse- 
quently at the sale of the books of a 
prince _ house there, procured the ori- 
ginal edition of 1620. 

Esteeming this Tract to possess great 
intrinsic merit, I have reprinted an 
edition, confined to 87 copies; of 
which 12 are on large paper. Of these 
17 have been distributed among Scho- 
lars on the Continent; and only three 
have been hitherto sent to England. 

Tt may be well to cite the words of 
Niceron on the character of this book : 

** Je ne scai pourquoi Tollius 3 mis 

Pierius 
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malheureux. [I] est vrai qu'il est sorti 
d'une famille peu aisée; mais cela n’a pas 
nui A,ses études; et il s’est trouvé pendant 
tout le cours de sa vie dans une situation 
assez agréable. Ce «ju'il dit qu’il fut obligé 
dans sa jeunesse de se mettre au service de 
quelques Senateurs :le Venise, pour fournir 
& sa mere et A ses sceurs de quoi subsister, est 
absolument faux; et il n’apporte pour ga- 
rant de ce fait que quatre vers de Valerianus, 
qui ne signifient rien de semblable. 

* Valerianus a denné & son Ouvrage le 
nom de Contarenus, parceque le premier 
livre est un entretien de Gaspar Contareno, 
Ambassadeur de Venise, avec quelques gens 
des lettres de Romie, et qu'il est parlé de 
lui dans le second. On y trouve un grand 
nombre de faits curieux, qu’on n’a point 
ailleurs; et c’est ce que cet Auteur nous a 
donné de plus interressant. II servit & sou- 
haiter qu’il edt mis des dates aux faits qu’il 
rapporte; mais ce n’etvit point l’usage de 
son temps.” 

Niceron again, in his Memoir of 
J. B. Menckenius, X X XI. 259, speak- 
ing of the edition of Valerianus, in- 
cluded in the ‘ Analecta,” 1707, to- 
gether with Josephus Barberius de Mi- 
seria Poetarum Grecorum,—says, 

“‘Tous ces Ouvrages meritoient d’étre 
re-imprimés, a l'exception de celui de Barbe- 
rius, qui n’est qu'une miserable rapsodie.”” 


See also Le Clerc, Bibl. Chois. vol. 
XIV. 136, 137; Vossius, de Hist. 
Lat. ITI. 623, &c.; and see “ Moral 
Observations,” suggested by this Tract, 
in “ Res Literaria,” I. 214—221. 
* How far I have done well or ill, in 
endeavouring to bring a work pro- 
nounced by Vossius and other great 
Scholars to be curious and interesting, 
again within the reach of those - 
ers who are willing to extend their in- 

uiries beyond the trash of a super- 
fcial and corrupt age, it is not for me 
to decide. Some of my friends seem 
to think that I am thus wasting my 
time; that nobody now reads the Demi- 
ancients; and nobody reads modern 
Latin. So much the worse for Mr. 


Somebody! Without modern Latin, 
all history, political and li » be- 
fore the middle of the sixteenth cen- 


tury, must be taken at second-hand. 
He who is content to read, yet not 
read the originals, must not set up for 
erudition : and he who persuades him- 
self that he has got at the substance, 
and that the Moilerns have said all that 
their predecessors have said, and said it 
equal y well, if not better, is an - 
gious self-deceiver ! S. 
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Oriern~aL LETTERs TO THE 
Rev. W. Green *. 


(Continued from vol. LXXXIX. 
ti. p. 608). 
“To Rev. W. Green, Fellow of 
Clare Hall, Cambridge. 
«« Sir, Hinton, Jan. 10, 1748. 
- At my return out of Leicester- 
shire, where I had the plea- 
sure of seeing your friend Mr. Brough- 
ton in good health, I received the fa- 
vour of your obliging Letter, and am 
glad if what I have lately published 
has given you any satisfaction, or is in 
any degree acceptable to the learned 
world. I by no means deserve the 
compliments you are pleased to bestow 
upon me; nor do I pretend to any 
other merit than that of a sincere de- 
sire to promote the study of the Holy 
Scriptures in such a manner as is most 
likely to procure the veneration that is 
justly due to them ; and to be as use- 
ful that way as isin my power. But 
you seem, Sir, to be sufficiently sen- 
sible that the general taste lies another 
way, and that very small encourage- 
ment is given to works of this kind. 
This indeed is a melancholy reflection, 
but there is no help for it. “The world 
will go on in its own way. I am not, 
however, unmindful of what you sa 
to me about an English Job; nor will 
I absolutely say that I have no inten- 
tion to go on with what I have begun, 
provided I can do it without damage 
to myself or my bookseller: otherwise 
I believe nobody will expect it from 
me. I am, Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 
R. Grey.” 


“Dear Sir, Hinton. Aug. 3, 1756, 
“‘I did not receive the favour of 
yours dated the 13th of July, till last 
week ; occasioned, as I suppose, by its 
not being directed, as it should 
been, to Hinton near Brackley. I am 
obliged to you for your kind enquiries 
after me, and am sorry Mr. Broughton 
has left Leicester. ‘As to the Sweet 
Singers, Iam not determined whether 
I shall give myself or the world any 
further trouble of that kind in my life- 
time. I may possibly leave them be- 
hind me in such a manner as, if there 
should be occasion, they may be pub- 
lished by any other person. You are 
too partial to me, when you tell me 
they can never be published to advan- 


* See vol. LXXXIX. ii. p. 3. 
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but by me. You have given a 
sufficient proof of the contrary. And 
as you have already succeeded so well 
in part of the work which I intended, 
I sfould very readily join with your 
friends in importuning you to go on 
with it. I am at present engaged in 
business of a very diflerent nature, 
which takes up most of my time. 

“As I have not yet seen F. Houbi- 
gant, if there are any criticisms which 
you think material, | should be glad to 
see them at your leisure. If you go 
off to a living, I heartily wish it may 
be one of the best, and such as will be 
most agreeable to you. I don’t know 
whether you have any near me, either 
here or in Leicestershire, but it would 
give me much satisfaction to have you 
in m neighbourhood. 

«1 don’t know whether I am to 
thank you for your last piece, which I 
read with pleasure ; but somebody un- 
known was so kind as to send it me; 
though I had purchased it before. 

**T thank you for your good wishes, 
and for the expression of your regard for 
me, and am with sincere respect and 
esteem, dear Sir, your obliged and 
most obedient humble servant, 

R. Grey.” 


Hinton, April 9, 1765. 
**I am ashamed that I have not 
sooner answered your kind Letter, 
which being without a date, 1 know 
not how long it was in cong to me; 


*¢ Dear Sir, 


but through a mistake in the direction 
(Hinton, near Daventry, instead of 
near Brackley), it had gone back- 
wards and forwards, and was at last 
brought to me in so sad a condition, 
that in some parts of it I had much ado 
to read it. 1 have no other apology to 
make for this delay, but that I have 
been of late a good deal out of order, 
and extremely averse to writing, but 
where absolute necessity required it. 
To confess the truth, I find the infir- 
mities of old age increasing fast upon 
me, and particularly with respect to 
my eye-sight. This must likewise be 
my excuse for my not sending you any 
critical remarks upon your last per- 
formance, with which I have no faults 
to find, though in some particular pas- 

I cannot entirely agree with 
you. Perhaps, if we were to talk it 
over, might be able to give me sa- 
tisfaction, and indeed I should think 
myself happy if, by being nearer to 
you, I could have an opportunity of 
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conversing fieely with you in on 
upon that or any other learned sub- 
ject; but fiom doing it by Letter, I 
must, for the oaenine t have given you, 
beg to be excused. 

**Upon your recommendation ‘of 
the late Translation of the Song of So- 
lomon *, I inimediately sent for it, and 
like it very well. If the author's hy- 
ee has not a real foundation, it is, 

owever, very plausible, and makes 
the poem itself more agreeable and 
entertaining. I suppose you may have 
seen a Disseitation upon the same sub- 
ject, with the original text divided ac- 
cording to the metre, priuted in the 
year 1751, for Millar. It was impos- 
sible that the author should be wrong 
in the greatest part of the poem, but 
in many places he has departed so 
much from the Masoretical pointing, 
and given a pronunciation of his own, 
so very unnatural and contrary to ana- 
logy, that I confess it did not answer 
my expectation, and seemed rather to 
increase the prejudices against the 
metre, than to lessen them. For if 
the advocates for that discovery cannot 
agree among themselves about the di- 
vision and pronunciation of the verses, 
it must be an objection to the certainty 
of it. And though I am far from think- 
ing with you that Dr. Lf. has closed 
the eyes of ail the world against it, yet 
I am afraid that the authority of so ex- 
cellent a writer will be of great weight, 
especially with those who are not ca- 
pable of judging for themselves, and 
will be apt to pay a greater regard to 
his opinion, than to yours or mine, or 
even to that of our friend Mr. Edwards, 
who has, I think, said as much as can 
be said upon the subject, and perhaps 
more than was in strictness necessary. 
As to entering into a controversy my- 
self, I have already declared my un- 
willingness to do it, and the right 
which I think every man has in such 
cases to enjoy his own opinion. I am 
much obliged to you for the offer you 
make me of paying for an impression 
of the Sweet Singers, &c. but can by 
no means think of laying a burden 
upon my friends, whic f should not 
choose to take upon myself. Besides 
that great part of my intended work 
has been anticipated a other writers, 
you pay me too great a compliment 
when you tell me that the poetical 





* By Dr. Perey, Bp. of Dromore. 
t Query, Dr. Lowth? 
parts 
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parts of Scripture which remain un- 
published, can never be published to 
such advantage as by myself; I am 
indeed vain enough to think that my 
division of the Song of Solomon into 
metre is preferable to that which I 
mentioned above, and that in the way 
which I have divided it, nothing can 
be more delightful or melodious ; but 
that is no reason why it should appear 
so to others who may have different 
notions of harmony from imine. 

* You will judge for yourself, whe- 
ther you will oblige the public with 
a new translation of the prophecy con- 
cerning the Messiah. By the rece 
tion your other pieces have met with, 
you will be enabled to guess what the 
sueceseof it would be. I[ have almost 
tired myself with writing, and am 
afraid I shall tire you, an: shall there- 
fore yo to conclude with my 
best wishes for your health and happi- 
ness, and my hearty thanks for your 
kind and friendly concern for mine. 

«I am, dear Sir, with great respect, 

Your most obedient servant, 
R. Grey.” 


*< Sir, Stanton, Fb. 29, 1776. 

** Please to accept my acknow- 
ledgments for the pleasure I have re- 
ceived from the perusal of your Dis- 
sertation upon the important prophecy 
of Isaiah concerning cur Saviour, 
which was conveyed to me by Mr. 
Lathbury. You modestly in your in- 
scription to the Bishop of London, 
term it an attempt. Were I to give 
my opinion, I would say that by a ra- 
tional and easy criticism you have re- 
stored the text to its original purity in 
general; by which means you have 
rendered several passages, which be- 
fore were dark and obscure, plain and 
intelligible ; and that your illustrations 
are fall, and penned in a masterly man- 
ner. In short, Sir, your performance, 
without a compliment, aj pears to me 
to have a great deal of me “it in it. 

** You will meet on tl e other side 
an attempt to explain Is liii. 9; your 
opinion of it will greatly « blige 

** Your obedient humlle servant, 

Geo. SHELDON. 
* Tsaiah liii. 9. 
Dywi-ns tn 1 
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The Translation. 
He yielded up the ‘ghost’ with the wicked, 
And his grave was with a rich person at his 


Th the hed 
oO e done no wrong, 

Neither was deceit ‘ found’ in his mouth, 
Yet it pleased the Lord to bruise him, 
whereby he put him to grief. 

** 1. Vide John xix. 30. Where ro 
wvevue seems to supply the ellipsi 
here; and what ae this the ae 
probable, is the very freqnent render- 
ing of [mM by rapadsdwus in the LXX, 
and even the word itself by wageduxe, 
a xi. 8, vide Kircheri Concord. 

“2. For the transposition of this 
particle, vide Numb. xxx. 8; Prov. 
Xxxl. 28. 

“© 3. Vide Job xvi. 17; Schultens 
and Noldius, in the sign. of guamvis. 

**4,. Vide our Bible version, and 
Nold. in the signification of tamen. 

“The description of Christ's suffer- 
ings in this prophecy appears to me to 
end more naturally with the first pe- 
riod of the tenth, according to my ex- 
plication, than with the _ of the 
preceding verse, according to the Ma- 
soretic copy.” 





‘Rev. Sir, London, July 6, 1787. 

** I thank you for the very obliging 
letter which you have done me the 
honour to write to me; and which 
Faulder delivered yesterday. 

**It is highly probable that a trans- 

ition hath been made in the text of 

n. o 12, &c.; — have taken 
notice of it in my work: although I 
have not anual © ch the 
sent order, for reasons which I have 

rtly given in an Appendix to my 

rospectus lately published; and of 
which I wish to know how I can send 
you a copy. 

** With regard to the passage of 
Isaiah, I have not yet made up my opi+ 
nion on it; but I think there is much 
plausibility in what you advance. I 
shall resume the consideration of it, 
when [ come in order to the place. 

«To ndbn, in Gen. xlix. 4, I have 
given the very meaning which you 
suggest; and indeed it can hardly 
bear any other meaning. 

“I cannot so easily acquiesce in 
your other suggestion, that M730, in 
ver. 5, is the Greek payaspe. The 
Rabbinical Chaldee is a bad guarahtee 
for the etymology of Hebrew words 
The 
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The root is pure Arabic, and signifying 
to devise evil. 
« Simeon and Levi, brothers, 
Accomplished their iniquitous designs.’ 

«* Darell had before rendered nearly 
in the same manner : 


€They (have) executed their violent stra- 


tagems. 

«I have got all that you have pub- 
lished on the Scripture; and have often 
regretted that you had published so 
little. You will see that I have avail- 
ed myself of your labours on more 
than one occasion. 

‘I am sorry to learn that o/d age 
begins to lay his iron hand upon you: 
for what you say of your natural mdo- 
lence, I am unwilling to take in the 
literal sense. 

My first volume, containing the 
Pentateuch and Joshua (perhaps 
a be ready for the press 
about Michaelmas next; but will not 
I think be printed ‘till towards the 
end of next year. 

**I mean, early in the spring, to 
publish py ee with, perhaps, a 
specimen of the work. 

“‘T shall always be happy to have 

ur thoughts on any passage you may 

ave occasion to examine.—Direct to 
myself in Great Maddox-street. 

*«{ have the honour to be, with 
great esteem, Rev. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
A. Geppgs.” 


«Rev. Sir, London, July 36, 1787. 
** Your Letter of the 23d I received 
esterday, inclosed in one from Mr. 
ubit of Norwich; to whose care I 
shall direct this and a copy of my Ap- 
ndix. 

*« There is little doubt but that there 
are many valuable MSS. in the East; 
especially in Upper Egypt: but the 
great difficulty is to get free access to 
them; and even if that could be ea- 
sily obtained, where is the man with 
abilities and resolution sufficient to 
undertake the expedition. 

** A collation of the Greek MSS. of 
the O. T. in Europe, is the first of my 
earthly wishes. hy are not men of 
letters men of fortune? Or why are 
not men of fortune men of letters? I 
have lately procured an exact catalogue 
of the MSS. at Vienna, which are 26 
in number; and I daily expect one of 
those at Madrid. My riend there 
has, at my request, been to explore 


Letters of Dr. Geddes. 
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the libraries at Alcala; but could find 
none of the MSS. used by Ximenes in 
his Polyglott edition, except one Latia 
one of the gth century, which I mean 
to have collated in particular passages. 
The same gentleman (a canon of the 
Canaries) is now on a tour through the 
Northern pone of Spain, for the 
urpose of procuring me further in- 
ormation of the same kind. 

«* Dr. Hales from Dublin assures 
me that Bp. Newcome’s Ezekiel is 
nearly completed; and will soon ap- 

r. Dr. Goodinge at Leeds has 

en for some years labouring on the 
Pentateuch, and pu to publish, 
in a short time, the first book. 

** Although Michaélis’s Version 
reads well in German, it would not 
at all do in an English dress. It 
would appear by far too free a para- 
phrase to ears so long accustomed to a 
servilely literal version. 

««T shall be happy to hear from you, 
when you have read the Appendix ; 
and ever am, dear Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
A. Geppgs.” 

Mr. Ursan, Feb. 1. 

N this benevolent age, and in Eng- 

land, the dearest home of eve 
charity, there is a fund from which all 
the wants of nature in distress are rea- 
dily supplied. Misfortune of eve 
kind, and vice of every degree, finds 
relief or correction, and it is hardly 
possible » out the disease of 
mind or body that has not in public 
or private munificeuce an immediate 
remedy. 

But there is one case in which the 
most sacred depository of our most 
hallowed rights and choicest blessings 
is greatly deficient, and incapable of 
the goo! that might be done, and in 
this the wary dissenter has a manifest 
advantage over the Established Church. 

The officiating Minister of the Esta- 
blishment in every parish, be his re- 
sources what they n ay, be his condi- 
tion rich or poor, is expected to be an 
example of every Cl ristian virtue,—to 
be charitable in wird and deed,—to 
visit the sick, and to administer com- 
fort to the afflicted. He must be cha- 
ritable, however, frc m his own house, 
and must deny himself in many cases, 
and perhaps those dearer to him than 
self, not only many comforts, but 
frequently the very necessaries of life, 
if he fulfil the desne of his heart = 

the 
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the expectations of the world. He 
has no certain source on which to 
draw, not to remunerate his offices of 
love, but to reimburse an expense in- 
curred to relieve the wants of others 
at a certain inconvenience and pro- 
bable injury or ruin to himself. 

I am myself a curate in a ——- ¥ 
om I —_ - aoe an 

as been infinite to me,—by ri- 
gid but a liberal 4 mont by the Wad. 
ness of friends, by the reasonableness 
and assistance of an exemplary part- 
ner, and from the prudent conduct of 
my children,—I am enabled to live, 
competently supplied with all the ne- 
cessaries 0 lif. and all its rational 
comforts. But when I visit my poor, 
or only walk through the highways of 
my parish, I am obliged to Eooden | 
heart, or leave my purse at home; 
must otherwise abridge that home of 
some of the necessaries called for, or 
of the comforts reasonably expected. 

Pence are now inadequate represen- 
tatives of a charitable disposition, be- 
cause they can do small good where 
the wants of the poor call so largely 
for relief. 

This evil is corrected by the Dis- 
senters, who place in the hands of 
their ministers a fund raised by volun- 
tary subscription, with a double view 
of assisting the brotherhood, and of 
making converts. 

The following anecdote is directly 


in point : 

ig respectable old man in my own 
parish, an inoffensive, pains-taking per- 
son, with decent talents and a kind 
heart, met me some time since on the 
public highway, and as courtesy and 
good manners are due to all men, how- 
ever they may differ from us, in the 
public walk of life, we began a con- 
versation. ‘* Sir,” said he, ‘I am fa- 
tigued ; I have been visiting my poor 
lambs.” ‘ And I too,” I replied ; es] 
have been with the afflicted.” ‘* Good 


_Sir,” said he, ‘* but I have the advan- 


tage over you in this respect; I will 
tell you what I do: at the poor man’s 
dinner hour I tap at his cottage door, 
lift the latch, put in my hand with a 
shilling in it, and desire that he will 
send for a little beer to moisten his 
crust and cheer his heart; this gains 
me a ready admission, and I can then 
‘talk of the Lord,’ secure of a willing 
listener.’ ‘‘ This indeed is what I can- 
not do, for I cannot afford to pay thus 
Gent. Mace. February, 182%. 


for admission. Was I to give a shil- 
ling, or only a sixpence, wherever I vi- 
sit or ought to visit, I should scarcely 
have one left to pay my butcher or my 
baker.” ‘I know it,” he replied; ‘but 
in this respect we are wiser than you 
are; I have a purse supplied liberall 
to me, aap ich I draw all that 
require for this useful purpose.” 
“Now this rote _ ele af- 
fects the charitable character of this 
very respectable old man, who, inde- 
pendent of his public resources, I have 
always found ready to contribute from 
his private stock for the relief of the 
indigent, and the promotion of any 
public good. But it shows a fact of 
considerable importance ; it points out 
a zeal and industry in the opponents of 
the Established Church, which her 
best friends are careless of, and never 
practise. 

I have no interested view in the fur- 
therance of a similar measure amongst 
ourselves. ‘The Ministers of the Esta- 
blished Church stand generally beyond 
suspicion of unworthy motives; but I 
am persuaded, would the Bishops in 
their Charges to the Clergy, which 
are heard in the ears of the people, and 
always by that class of the people in 
whose hands the institution of such a 
measure might be most properly placed, 
the Churchwardens and Coakicen of 
the Parishes around, the happiest ef- 
fects might be expected. 

I would have this matter placed 
upon the securest basis, —no ill-na- 
tured, captious, foolish, or interested 
tongue should have it in its power to 
cast suspicion on the integrity of the 

ublic almoner. The choice of ob- 
jects, and the manner, if not the mea- 
sure, of distribution, should rest with 
the Minister, whose duty it is to be best 
acquainted with the nature and inte- 
rest of the commission thus to be en- 
trusted to htm ; but he should at stated 
veriods be required to render a particu- 
- and exact account of every shilling 
he has expended. 

It is not for power, it is not for pa- 
tronage, it is not for any private inte- 
rest, that I would recommend this 
adoption of a plan to ease the burdens 
frequently placed with little justice on 
those least able to bear them ;—it is to 
create a counteracting power, a means 
of defending the Establishment from 
the encroachments of Dissenters, to 
keep those whom God hath given to us, 

and 
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and to check the inroads, not so much 
of proselytism, as of perversion. 
Yours, &c. CLEricus. 


Mr. Ursay, Jan. 8. 
] HOPE this genealogical table of 
the Lucy family of Charlecote, 
co. Warwick, will prove interesting to 


Pedigree of the Lucy Family. 
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, from a ma- 


illiam Dag- 


taken the name of L 

ternal ancestor; and Sir 
dale proves it to be rally descen 
ed from Gilbert de Gaunt, son of 
Baldwin Earl of Flanders, whose sister 
William the Conqueror is said to have 
married ; of whom and his descendants 
he gives a long account in his “ Ba- 


your correspondent thburiensis. ronage of England,” and “ in 
This family is generally said to have of Warwickshire.” N.Y.W.G. 
* Baldwin Earl of Plandeevy.....-... 





Gilbert de Gann, daughter and heiress of Robert son of Hugh Mountfort”. 





Walter c, ancestor to the Robert,Chan- Hugh, assumed==Adeline, d. of Emma=Allan 
Gaunts* Earls ofLincoln, cellor of Eng- the name of | Robert Mel- 

which became extinct in land anno Mountfort. lent Earl of 

female heirs, temp.Edw.I. 1153. Leicester4. 








. is 
Adeline; mar. William de Bristolio. 
; mar. Richard, son to Earl of Gloucester. 


»_ i: 
Robert, Thurstan of Bel-== 
ob. s. p. desert, Warwick. 








r 
teat paren sae see 


r 

ist w. Maud, sister and coheiress t&=William, assumed the name==2d w. Isabel, dau. of Ab- 

John Cotele, of Brereuton, Hants. of Lucye. — solon de Aldermonestone. 
_ 





r 
cas ina daughter and heiress of William de Furches, and heiress to William 


Fitz-Warren. 





Fouk Petron 


W illiam . Elizabe h 
J t 
L 





f 7 
Willem aypGiiasbeth...... A daughter.=Geffery, son of Robert Lascells. 





- 

ist. w. Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of Guy, son of—=Thomas,==2d. w. Phillipe ...... 
Fitz-Robert. a 

j 





r 
Wihn sp... eee 





hy 
Thomas.=-Alice, only daughter® and heiress of Sir William Hupford, of Middleton, Salop. 


William.=-Elizabeth, daughter to Reginald Lord Grey, of Ruthyn. 
a@ 





* Gant, Earl of Flanders. Arms: Barry of eight Or and Azure, a bend Gules (Guillim 
says, ‘* bendy of six’’). The Gaunts Earls of Lincoln bore the same Arms. 

> Bendy of ten, Or and Az. was his Arms. 

¢ Wotton calls him Hugh, as well as the youngest. 

“ He bore, Gules, a cinquefoil pierced of the field Ermine. 

* This William, who took the surname of Lucy (as Dugdale thinks) from his mother, 
that might be an heir to some branch of the family which was so denominated from a place 
of that name in Normandy. Camden. He bore for his arms, Verry, three lucies hauriant 
Argent, as appears by the impression of one of his seals; but by another there is nothing 
of Verry. e word Luce is derived from the Latin Lucius, and is made use of in heraldry 
to denote a fish called a pike (or jack) full grown. 

f His arms were, Gules, semé of crosslets, with three lucies hauriant Arg. as by his seal 


appears. 
& She re-married with Richard Archer of Tamworth, Esq. From this lady both the 
families of Archer and Lucy are descended. The Archer arms were, Az. three arrows Or. 
h His Arms were, Argent, three bars Azure, in chief three torteauxes. 
ist 
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a 
. 7 
ist w. Margaret, daughter to Joseph==William.-2d w. Alice, daughter to William Han- 
Brecknock. bury. 
ete mI T “7 
Edward.=Jane, daughter of Richard Henry. William. . Mery, mersied Joh 
Ludlow '. a Edward. Densell, Esq. aa 








Thomas.==Elizabeth, daughter to Sit Richard Empson, Rdmend. Anncs™......Leigh. 
of Easton-Neston, Northamptonshire. 





~ 
William.==Anne, dau. of Richard ~~ see pan , om Thomas Herbert. 

Fermor, of Easton, Edmund. Rodegund; mar. ...... Betts. 
Northamptonshire *. Barbara; mar. Rich. Tracy, of Stanway, Glouc. 
rg ry 

Thomas \=pJoyce, daughter and ‘Richard. Alice ; mar. William Fuller. 
heiress of Thomas William. Mary; mar. Christopher Hales®. 
Acton, of Sutton,co. Timothy. Jane; mar. Geo. son of Sir Rob. Verney, Knt.. 


























Wigorn™. Edward. Martha. 
Joyce. 
| | 
ist w. Constance, daughter and heiresss-Thomas°.=2d w. Dorothya, Anne; mar. Sir Ed- 
to Sir Richard Kingsmill of High Clere, daughter to Ni- ward Aston of Tix- 
Southampton, KntP. cholas Arnold. hall, Stafford. 
or Th aes z “Rich i ma? ee 
Sir Tho-==Alice, daughterandheiress SirRichardt. William’ Bp==N.N. Robert. 
mas*, of Thomas Spencer of Cla- George. of St. Da- Francis *. 
verdon, Warwick, Esq.* vid's. 
Six deus. Six Daughters. Richardy. 


Spencer?. 








i Who married, secondly, R. Hungerford, Esq. 

© Ancestor to the present Earl of Pomfret: the arms are, Arg. a fess Sable between three 
lions heads erased, Gules. 

1 This Sir Thomas, who was knighted by Queen Elizabeth, 1565, was in great inti- 

with the good Sir John Pakington (grandfather to the husband of the supposed 
Authoress of the “‘ Whole Duty of Man”), a privy-counsellor and great favourite of 
Queen Elizabeth. It was this Sir Thomas that Soe Tol Shakspeare took the liberty of 
lampooning in a ballad, for his resentment against him for his practised dear-stealing. 

m The arms of Acton were, Argent, a chevron between three cinquefoils Gules. 

n Ancestor to the Hales of Coventry. (Baronets.) 

© Knighted by Queen Elizabeth, 1592, in his father’s life-time. 

Pe Arms of Kingsmill : Arg. crusuly Sab. a chevron Erm. between three fer-de-molines of 
second. 

4 By this wife he had issue Thomas, who died young; and Joyce married to Sir William 
Cook, of Higham, Gloucestershire, Kant. 

® This Sir Thomas was ancestor to the family now residing at Charlecote, of whom in 
December 1786, George Lucy, Esq. departed this life at his seat there. The latest de- 
scendant is the Same en J. Lucy. 

* Second son of Sir John Spencer, of Althorpe, in co. Northampton, Knt. Their arms 
were, quarterly, Argent and Gules, in the 2d and 3d quarters a fret Or, over all, on a bend 
Sable, three escallops Argent. 

* Ancestor to the Lucy’s of Broxburn, Herts, Baronets, which title is now considered 
extinct. He inherited the estate by right of his first wife, daughter and coheiress of Sir 
Henry Cock, of that place, Knt. The arms were, Gules crusuly Or, three lucies hauriant Arg. 

- i op was father to William Lucy, of Castle-Cary, Somerset, Esq. and of 
Cm Lucy of Pembroke, Wales, Esq. 

* He left ason Richard, who was married to Rebecca, daughter and coheiress of Thomas 
Chapman of Wormley, Herts, Esq. relict of Sir Thomas Playters of Sotterby, Suffolk, 
Bart. who, surviving her second husband, married Sir Rowland Lytton, of Knebworth, 
Herts, Knt. and died May 23, 1685. 

¥ Made by his father (who died in 1689), Chancellor of the Church at St. David's. 

% Made Canon and Treasurer of the Cathedral Church of St. David's, by his father, and 
dled at Brecknock, Feb. 1690. 
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} yw ys arguments can always be 
found in support of truth, than of 
falshood ; and it is the fault of the 
reasoner, if the cause of right does not 
appear to the greatest advantage. — 

acdiarmid's Life of Cecil, I. 209. 

Where the people are well taught, 
the King has ever good obedience of 
his subjects. — Ilid, 210. 

Stephen Langton, who was Abp. of 
Canterbury in the 13th century, was a 
learned and polite author for that 
age—to him we are indebted for the 
division of the Bible into Chapters. — 
Mosheim. 

The first Concordance of the Bible 
was compiled in the 13th century by 
Hugo de St. Caro, who also com- 
posed a very learned Collection of va- 
rious readings of Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin MSS. of the Bible; this work, 
which he entitled Correctorium Bil- 
lie, is preserved in MS. in the Sorbonne 
Library. — Mosheim. 

The term Transubstantiation was 
first used by Pope Innocent III. at 
the Lateran Council, held A.D. 1215, 
for which John Pungers Asinus af- 
terwards substituted Consubstantiation. 
— Mosheim. 

The self-whippers, or flagellants, be- 
gan in Italy, A.D. 1260, and propa- 
gated their discipline through almost 
all the countries of Europe. But the 
Emperors and Pontifis thought pro- 
+ to put an end to this religious 
renzy, by declaring all devout whip- 
ping contrary to the Divine Law, and 
prejudicial to the soul’s eternal inte- 
rest. —Mosheim. 

Innocent III. issued a Commission 
to three Priests to extirpate heresy, 
which they did by capital punishment 
when argument failed, and for this 
cause they were commonly called In- 

uisitors ; and from them the formid- 
able and odious tribunal of the In- 
quisition derived its origin in the 13th 
century. Mosheim.—The future In- 
uisitors were chiefly selected from 
the Dominicans. 

The precious stones found in the 
heads of mountain dragons are said to 
have a transparent lustre, which emit 
a variety of colours, and possess that 
kind of virtue attributed to the ring 
of Giges, which rendered the wearer 
invisible. These stones are called dra- 
conites, and are taken out of the head 
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whilst the dragon is alive,—for if not 
then extracted, they never acquire the 
hardness and form of precious stones, 
because his envy and malice are such, 
that the moment he perceives himself 
dying, he takes care to destroy this 
virtue.—Pliny, VI. 37. 

But it often happens that the dragon, 
in spite of the pole-axe and cunning 
of the Indian, seizes him and carries 
him off to his den, by which he makes 
the whole mountain tremble. They 
are said to inhabit mountains near the 
Red Sea.—Appollonius, 133. 

The learned Asiatics in their myste- 
rious rites allotted to the seven terres- 
trial metals the same names by which 
they denominated the seven planets, 
and the same hieroglyphic characters 
at this day equally distinguish both. 
The ring of gold, a proper emblem of 
the Sun, was worn on Sunday; a ring 
of-silver, emblem of the Moon, on 
Monday,—of iron on Tuesday,—of 

uicksilver on Wednesday,—of tin on 
Thureday,—of brass on Friday,—and 
of lead on Saturday.— Berwick, Apoll. 
173. 

The Persian Gulf abounds with the 
pearl fish ; and fisheries are established 
on the coasts of the several islands in 
it. The fish in which pearls are 
usually produced, is the East Indian 
oyster, as it is commonly though not 
very properly called.—Jlid. 186. 

Since Egypt me to have been 
the grand source of knowledge for the 
Western, and India for the more East- 
ern parts of the globe, it may be asked 
whether the Egyptians communicated 
their mythology or philosophy to the 
Hindus, or conversely. Sir W. Jones 
has stated this, without his being able 
to draw any satisfactory conclusion.— 
Berwick, Apoll. 139. 

Lycophron says, that Achilles was 
nine cubits high; and Quintus Cala- 
ber adds, that his stature was equal to 


that of a giant.—Jlid. 203. 


That water was the primitive ele- 
ment, and first work of the creative 
wer, is the uniform opinion of the 
ndian philosophers (Sir W. Jones) ; 
and this corresponds with the Mosaic 

history.— See Gen. i. 2. 
Cicade-insects, found in various 
parts of the new and old Continent, 
where they subsist almost wholly on 
the leaves of trees, and other vegeta- 
ble substances. The Athenians wore 
golden Cicade in their hair, to denote 
their national antiquity, that, = 
these 
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these creatures, they were the first-born 
of the earth. Anacreon. has an Ode 
addressed to the Cicade, which, in 
Moore’s beautiful Translation, begins 
thus : 

«¢O thou of all creations blest, 

Sweet Insect,’’ &c. 

—Berwick, 379. ‘ 

Cabal is derived from the noise 
made by the trampling of horses’ 
hoofs, xaGarans— horse. 

Scillus, a town near Olympia, is 
rendered illustrious by having been 
made the retreat of Xenophon, where 
he is said to have written most of his 
works.— Mitford. 

Pheasants, or birds of Phasis, were 
confined, it is said, to Colchis before 
the Expedition of the Argonauts, who 
finding these beautiful birds scattered 
on the banks of that river, carried 
them home to Greece; and thence 
—— been brought into Europe. 

e disease of cancer derives this 
name from the Greeks, who entertain- 
ed a dread of it, from a —, <n re- 
semblance to the tenacious forceps of 
the crab-fish;—while the Romans 
called it lupus, or the wolf, on account 
of its malignity.—Aldis. 

The Romans sed diamonds, 
but were ignorant of the means of ren- 
dering them brilliant. A. H. 


Mr. Ursan, ' Feb: 7. 
fig Spe for the last 25 years 
been practically employed in a 
farm, and experienced the advantages 
and disadvantages resulting from the 
increased and Ganinished value of its 
products, I think myself competent to 
offer some reflections upon the present 
Agricultural Distress: and this, in 
my view, a to be derived from 
the invariable consequence of certain 
principles in the sale of commodities, 
which experience will prove to be as 
well founded as any axiom in mathe- 
matics. 

Te the demand pe a — 
modity is greater than the su % 
there vill Se scarcity in the ana, 
and a consequent rise in price.. If the 
supply be over abundant, the price will 
sink accordingly: dearness and cheap- 
ness being in fact terms expressing 
scarcity and plenty. ° 

From the increasing demand which 
took place during the war for provi- 
sions for the Army and Navy, and 
also from the increased consumption 
by manufacturers and others employed 
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in ~ ey pear mmeny a contracts, 

er with the ‘great influx of arti- 
fel money in Cocianry Bank notes 
—all this occasioned at once a. greater 
demand for the produce of the soil, 
with increased facilities of purchase : 
and the grand error of the ‘Agricul- 
turist has been that he assumed the 
rise of price as permanent, and lived 
accordingly; when experience has 
shown it to be ¢emporary only. 

From the above causes arose 
the natural tendency te carry into 
practice those improvements in Agri- 
culture, which, with the bringing into 
cultivation thousands of acres of com- 
mons and waste land, have made the 
soil of the ype yield nearly double 
the amount of what it did 30 years 
ago. 
At that time it was generally ad- 
mitted that the produce of the country 
did not afford sufficient food for its in- 
habitants, and from thence arose those 
societies from which so many improve- 
ments have been derived. 

In regard to protecting prices, so 
long as the manufacturer is secure 
from all foreign interference, it is but 
fair that there should be an adequate 

rotection to the Agriculturist, and so 
ong as he can furnish the markets 
with wheat under 80s. per quarter, so 
long he will enjoy the monopoly. 

But the present Agricultural Dis- 
tress is not confined to this country 
alone, as appears by the Answer of the 
French Sovereign to the Address of 
the Deputies of the Departments, 
where he says, *‘I know the difficul- 
ties which attend the sale of corn, but 
no law can prevent the inconvenience 
which arises from a superabundant 
harvest; the whole of Europe expe- 
riences it at this moment.” 

Such being the case, the Landholder 
must, however unwillingly, lower his 
rents, and not screen himself through 
the farmer. He has had the benefit, 
and mankind the calamity, of a twenty 
years’ war, and he must content him- 
self, like the Government, with the 
reduced scale of a peace establishment, 
and not endeavour to involve in long 
and mysterious details a very plain 
case, or too selfishly shift his present 
difficulties, which he will find only 
temporary, upon those who have, dur- 
ing the whole of the war, so-largely 
contributed to the increased value of 
his property,—who have so patient! 
submitted to privations, and a = 
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and galling Taxation, happily now 
done away,—and who have fought and 
bled to protect that land from which 
he derives all his consequence. 

Yours, &c. AGRICOLA. 


Mr. Ursan, Inner Temple, Feb. 8. 
BEG the favour of the insertion of 
the following genealogical remarks 

in -your useful Publication, with the 
hope that some of your Readers are 
able to remove the doubts which arise 
on the subject. ? 

In the pedigrees of the antient 
Cornish family of Carmino, Sir Oli- 
ver Carmino, knt. who is also called 
Chamberlain to King Edward IIT. or 
to Richard II. is said, in some, to have 
married Elizabeth, sister of John Hol- 
land, Duke of Exeter; and, in others, 
Elizabeth, sister of Thomas Holland, 
Earl of Kent, and Duke of Surreu; 
and in the Heralds’ Visitations of 


Cornwall, the following note is affixed 
to this match: 

‘He and his wife are buried in the 
Fryers at Bodmin : she with a coronet, and 
he with his legs across.” 

As no such alliance is noticed in an 
oe ges of the family of Holland, 


rls of Kent, or Dukes of Exeter, I 
am desirous of inquiring of your Cor- 
respondents if any of them are aware 
if there be any authentic pedigree (ex- 
cepting those of Carmino) in which 
such a daughter is mentioned as mar- 
ried to Carmino; or if they are ac- 

uainted with any other record of Sir 

liver Carmino’s having been Cham- 
berlain to Edward III. or to Richard 
II. either when those monarchs were 
Princes of Wales, or after they ascend- 
ed the throne. 

In the pedigrees of Courtenay, Earls 
of Devon, and of Grenville, Earls of 
Bath, the following contradictions oc- 
eur. Sir Hugh Sisseney of Hac- 
combe in Devon (brother to Edward, 
and grandfather of Edward, Earls of 
Devon), is said, in the Heralds’ Visita- 
tions, to have married ‘‘ Maud, fil. 
D’ni Beaumont,” as his first wife. 
But in Cleveland’s History of the 
Courtenay Family, she is called ‘the 
daughter of Sir John Beaumont of 
Shirwell, co. Devon, and his third 
wife.” I have never seen any pedi- 

ree of Beaumont, in which this al- 
lance is given, excepting in one of 
the Lords Beaumont, in Harl. MSS. 
1233, page 101, in which Henry 
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Lord Beaumont is said, by Margaret, 
ope of John Vere, Earl of Ox- 
ford, to have had a daughter Maud, 
married to Sir Hugh Courtney. B 
the daughter of Beaumont, Cleveland, 
Collins, and Edmonstone, make Sir 
Hugh Courtney to have had a daugh- 
ter ret, married to Sir Theobald 
Grenville, the ancestor of the late Earls 
of Bath, No such daughter is men- 
tioned in the pedigrees of Courtney in 
the Visitations; but in that of Gren- 
ville, Sir Theobald is said to have mar- 
ried ‘* Margaret fil. Hugh Courtenay.” 
Sir William Pole, in his Collections for 
a History of Devon, says, she was the 
daughter of Hugh Courtenay, Earl of 
Devon, by Elizabeth Bohun, and wi- 
dow of John Lord Cobham, and which 
agrees better in point of time. But 
this is rendered extremely improbable 
by this Margaret, who died on the 2d 
of August 1385, having been’ buried 
at Cobham in Kent; and by the in- 
scription on her tomb merely recitin 
that she was the wife of John Lord 
Cobham, without noticing a second 
husband. (Vide Weever’s Funeral 
Monuments, ed. 1631, fol. 328.) A 
solitary pedigree in one of the Harleian 
Manuscripts makes her to have mar- 
ried Sir Theobald Grenville first, and 
to have had Lord Cobham for a second 
husband. I am, however, inclined to 
deem Cleveland tobe correct ; but should 
any of your Correspondents be aware 
of any proofs which would corroborate 
or contradict either of the above state- 
ments, they would much oblige those 
who are interested in the genealogy of 
Cornish families, by communicating 
them through your pages. . 

P.S. Since writing the above, I 
have discovered that John Anstis, 
Garter King of Arms*, has written 
the genealogy of the families of Cour- 
tenay and Grenville. Perhaps some 
of your Correspondents can inform me 
where it may be found. 


Mr. Urran, Feb. 9. 
y bee recent case of Mr. Loveday 
and his daughters having excited 
considerable attention both in Englaad 
and on the Continent, a few desultory 
observations on the pernicious conse- 
quences of French education may be - 
acceptable to your Readers. 
I have lately returned from a resi- 


* Noble’s College of Arms. 
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dencein Paris and other parts of France ; 
and as a mother who values the im- 
mortal interests of her children above 
all otHer things, I declare that worlds 
should not tempt me to intrust the 
education of my daughters to a French 
governess. The best that can be ho 

in such a case is, that they will for- 
bear to mention the subject of Reli- 
gion to their pupils! yet the mothers 
of these helpless victims, no doubt, 
call themselves Christians, and _pro- 
fess to believe their Bible, in which 
they are positively commanded to 
“bring up their children in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord!” 
They are also told, that ‘‘the fashion 
of this world th away,” and yet 
they will sacrifice their best interests 
to the imaginary advantage of a correct 
pronunciation of a foreign language. 

I think I have judged without pre- 
judice, and I am free to declare,‘ from 
every thing that I have seen and heard 
in France, that if my daughters can 
acquire only the true Parisian accent 
by a residence in Paris, I hope they 
will be for ever ignorant of it. Let 
them be at once omer for English 
women by speaking the French lan- 
guage with an English accent, which, 
after all, is the only evil to be . 4 

m 


hended, and they shall learn, fro 
their mother’s observation, that they 
have no need to blush for their coun- 
try. 
% must confess there are few things 
that would more sensibly offend me, 
than being mistaken for a Frenchwo- 


man. I returned to my native land 
with joy and gratitude, but I have 
never ceased to think of the blindness 
and infatuation of my countrywomen 
without serious concern. I greatly 
fear that our peace with France will 
entail more lasting misery on this 
country than a continuance o* war 
coll baws done. I pass over uil the 
evil that may arise to the present race 
from the importation of French man- 
ners, and the adoption of French ha- 
bits. Enough might be said on the 
folly of our children of a larger growth, 
but I trust we are safe; ten righteous 
saved a city once, and we have many 
of trne English hearts; ‘that salt pre- 
serves our country ;” but it is when 
these children who are now growin 

up in alienation from their native land, 
shall become wives and mothers, and 
mistresses of families, that the dreaded 
mischief will ensue. What can they 
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have to entail or disseminate, but the 
infidel principles which they have im- 
bibed? Or granting (which I am by 
no means disposed to do) that it is pos- 
sible for them to escape the contagion 
which everywhere surrounds them, 
what can be ex from them but 
total ignorance of the great end and 
purpose of their being,—or what is 
worse, total indifference to it? Kk 
may seem a bold assertion, but I defy 
any one to reside in France and re- 
turn entirely uncontamihated by the 
unholy atmosphere which surrounds 
him. From a multiplicity of proofs, I 
select one, the first that occurs to me. 
In the hotel at which I for a time re- 
sided in Paris, there was an English 
family, who I thought at first as _re- 
spectable from their conduct as they 
were from their rank in life. In a 
short time they grew into all the irre- 

ularities of French manners; and the 
fast Sunday that I spent in Paris, both 
the mother and daughters attended a 
ball given by the National Guard to 
the Royal Family at one of the French 
Theatres. Many, very many instances 
of our countrymen and women throw- 
ing off all the wholesome restraints of 
their own country occur to me, but 
I will only add, that I shall be most 
happy to know that I have induced 
any one to consider this subject in its 
true light. 

Should the present race of thought- 
less and fashionable Mothers, who, in 
their imprudent zeal for unsubstantial 
accomplishments sacrifice the best 
interests of their children, be unmoved 
by the remarks in the foregoing Let- 
ter, the subjoined short extracts from 
the English Law on this subject may 
make an impression on the more cool 
and calculating spirit of the Fathers. 


“The last duty of parents to their chil- 
dren is that of giving them an education 
suitable to their station in life ; a duty point- 
ed out by reason, and of far the greatest im- 
portance of any. The rich in are left 
at their own option, whether they will breed 
up their children to be ornaments or dis- 
graces to their family. Yet in one case, 
that of Religion, they are under liar 
restrictions; for it is provided (Stat. 1 Jac. 
I. cap. 4; and 3 Jac. I.), that if any person 
sends any child beyond the seas, cther to 
prevent its good education in England, or to 
enter it into or reside in any Popish — 
or to be instructed, persuaded, or strength- 
ened, in the Popish religion; in such case, 
besides the disabilities incurred by the 
child, the parent or person so sending shall 

forfeit 
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forfeit one hundred » which shall & 
(Stat. 11 and 12 Will. III. cap. 4), to 

sole use and benefit of him that shall disco- 
ver the offence. And if any parent (Stat. 
3 Car. I. c. 2), or other shall send or con- 
vey any person beyond sea, to enter into, or 
be resident in, or trained up in any priory, 
abbey, nunnery, Popish university, college, 
or school, or house of Jesuits, or shall con- 
tribute any thing towards their maintenance 
when abroad, by any pretext whatever, the 
person both sending and sent shall be dis- 
abled to sue in law or equity, or to be exe- 
cutor or administrator to tuners or to 
enjoy any le; or deed of gift, or to 

ae ‘ice inthe realm, and shall forfeit all 
his goods and chattels, and likewise all his 
real estate for life.”—Blackstone’s Com. s. 
1. p. 450, in chap. xv. * Of 7 oe 


Child.” 
-—@— 
Martraire’s AND THE REeGENT’s 
Crassics. 

Mr. Ursan, West Square, Feb. 24. 

b on quotation from — 
letter, in which he charac- 

terises Jacob Tonson, the bookseller, 
as ** an old rascal*,” recalls to my re- 
collection an instance of ‘Tonson’s con- 
duct, which pretty well accords with 
the poet’s description of him, and 
which ought not to be unknown to 
the admirers of Maittaire’s Classics. 

Those Classics were published by 
that same Jacob Tonson : and the ori- 
ginal editions (notwithstanding a few 
occasional inaccuracies) are certainly 
creditable to Mr. Maittaire’s sagacity 
and diligence. But, in the subsequent 
editions, alas! quantum mutatus ab 
illo! In these, we no longer recognise 
Maittaire, but clearly enough disco- 
ver Dryden’s “ old rascal.” From the 
internal evidence of the volumes them- 
selves, it appears certain, unquestion- 
ably certain, that they were not revised 
or read for the press by Maittaire ; but 
that Tonson, having once obtained the 
sanction of Maittaire’s name, and be- 
ing unwilling to incur any further ex- 
pense for editorship, printed the sub- 
sequent editions without his concur- 
rence. Hence they are justly stigma- 
tised by Dr. Harwood onl Mr. Dibdin, 
as “‘ replete with typographic errors ;” 
of which it may here be sufficient to 
quote one notable example from the 
edition of Phadrus, published in 1729, 
(while Maittaire was yet living) viz. 
the omission of this entire line— 





* See vol. XCI. ii. p. 534. 
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Sinistra guos in lucem natura extulit. 
Lib. 2, g, 16. 


These spurious editions old Jacob 

ve to the public as Maittaire’s ; 
though they could not, with any pro- 
priety, be considered as his produc- 
tions ; since he had not undertaken to 
examine any Manuscripts, to discover 
a | new or improved readings, or to 
offer any conjectural emendations ; but 
had contented himself with adjusting 
the text from the printed editions ex- 
tant in his day, and causing that text 
to be correctly printed under his own 
inspection; which inspection being 
withdrawn from the subsequent pub- 
lications, they were no longer Mait- 
taire’s accurate editions, but the inac- 
curate productions of Jacob Tonson, 
and his blundering printer. 

An advantageous contrast to this 
parsimonious 7 onsonism is furnished by 
the proprietors of the Regent's Pocket 
Classics, now in the course of pub- 
lication.—Several of the velumes hav- 
ing necessarily been reprinted to sa- 
tisfy the public demand, the publishers 
have cheerfully consented to incur a 
renewed expense for editorship, not 
only a second time, but even a third 
me | a fourth. This I assert from my 
own practical knowledge ; as (besides 
otherwise editing for them thirty-seven 
volumes of those Classics) I have 
lately produced a third edition of the 
Virgil, and a fourth of the Horace: 
whence the subsequent editions are not 
(like Tonson’s) inferior to the first, but 
rather improved by a more minute 
punctuation, calculated to render the 
text in general more easily intelligible. 

While I have the pen in my hand, 
allow me, Mr. Urban, to notice ano- 
ther imposition practised by Tonson in 
publishing the Corpus Poétarum, as 
the production of Maittaire, though 
Maittaire only wrote a dedication to 
it, as he might have written a prologue 
to another man’s play. The publica- 
tion in question was certainly not edit- 
ed by Maittaire, or by any Latinist, 
but abandoned to the mercy of an ig- 
norant printer, who printed, more- 
over, from bad editions, and literally 
copied the grossest and most palpable 
errors contained in them, as I have 
clearly shown from several strikin 
examples, in my ‘* Latin Prosody,” 
page 297, third edition. 

Yours, &e. - Joun Carey. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





15. The History of Saint Paul’s Cathedral, 
in London, from its Foundation: extracted 
out of Original Charters, Records, Leger- 
books, and other Manuscripts. By Sir 
William Dugdale, Knt. Garter Principal 
King at Arms. With a Continuation and 
Additions, including the Republication of 
Sir William Dugdale’s Life from his own 
Manuscript. By Henry Ellis, F. R. S. 
Sec. S.A. Keeper of the Manuscripts in 
the British Museum. Lond. fol. 1818, 
pp- 500, Plates. 


WE do not look upon this work, 
without recollecting one of those un- 
happy wights, in that facetious per- 
formance, “‘the Miseries of Human 
Life,” which wight falls accidentally 
upon an important thing he ought 
to have done long ago, and finds 
that he has forgotten it. We hasten, 
however, to make- the amende honor- 
Th d T h 

e advan of Topography upon 
the County History hey 4 on mar 
more conspicuous than in Dugdale’s 
St. Paul’s. Not a vestige of the an- 
tient building remains, (which, though 
a matter of little moment, as the New 
Edifice far exceeds it,) still introduces 
melancholy reflections. We think of 
similar fine buildings in many of our 
cities, and deeply regret the contiguity 
of dwelling-houses through the possi- 
ble consequences of fire. Destruction 
would be irreparable. Under these 
circumstances, a model or painting 
becomes peculiarly interesting; and 
such, executed in perfection, is the 
book before us, a work fortunately 
consigned for re-editing to a Gentle- 
man, who had not only the power, 
but the means and inclination of giv- 
ing it the highest possible improve- 
ment. It is got up in an elegantstile, 
and suited to the fastidious taste of the 

e, and worthy its great author. Sir 
M illiam =o ale was the re 

‘opographi Antiquaries, and his 
works abe the e > sparkle of his 
Archeological children. 

The old Church of St. Paul’s was 
a cruciform Gothic building, resem- 
bling Westminster Abbey, but, in our 
opinion, inferior. At least it had a 
more spurious mixture of styles. In 
the centre of the transepts was a lofty 
Salisbury spire. Prints of it are not 
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uncommon. We think it therefore 
more interesting to give the antient 
state of a place far less known—the 
Precincts or Church-yard. 

In the first place, there was, in the 
opinion of Sir Christopher Wren, no 
Temple of Diana on the site, which 
he pronounces to have been a la 
burying-place, where Romans, Bri- 
tons, and Anglo-Saxons burnt or in- 
terred their dead. Nine wells were 
found in a row, belonging to a street 
of houses, that lay aslope from the 
High-street, then Watling-street, to 
Cheapside, and on the North side, 
under part of the place where Paul’s 
Cross had stood, and nearer the sur- 
face than the Roman remains, flint 
‘ast see were found, supposed to 

ave formed the yards of Citizens’ 
houses, purchased by Lanfrank, for 
enlargement of the Church (p. 132). 
Maurice, Bishop of London, in the 
reign of the Conqueror, in 1083, en- 
larged the streets anear 

«¢ By purchasing of Laymen’s houses that 
stood there, and almost totally compassing 
the Church-yard with a a strong wall ; 
for the effecting whereof King Henry I. 
about the ——. of his reign grantec to 
him part of the ditch, belonging [to the Cas- 
tle, called Palatine Tower, which stood to- 
wards Fleet river] ; and so much thereof as 
might be sufficient to make a way without 
the same wall, which was, I conclude, to be 
that which is now part of Creed-lane and 
Carter-lane; for in our time a great pro- 
portion of the same wall was standing.” p. 5. 


According to antient custom ( Fos- 
broke’s British Monachism, p. 165) 
there was a school and library, temp. 
Hen. I. “ at the corner of the clo- 
chier,” or bell tower, of which below 
(p. 6). The Deanery, with a Chapel 
annexed, was built within the pre- 
cincts of the Church-yard, t. H. II. 
(p. 7); the latter was walled 13 Ed. I. 
(p. 12). 45 Ed. III. the houses and 
gardens about the Church were de- 
stroyed (p. 62). In 1332, 6 Ed. III. 
on the South side of the of the 
Church was begun a new Chapter- 
chouse, with a cloister, where for- 
merly was a garden of the Dean and 
Chapter, the old Chapter-house 
adjacent (p.87). At tbe end of 
the Church-yard stood the Clochier, 
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or Bell Tower, which had a large 
spire, covered with lead, contained 
our large bells, and had an image of 
St. Paul at top. By a quo warranto 
issued 15 Ed. t 


“Tt that the nd lying East- 
ward = hay th aheeis ok that 
time they had newl mn to bury, was 
the King’s soil ; oe dat the Citizens of 
London had of antient time held a cer- 
tain court there, called the Folkemot: it 
was certified, that they used to ring a bell 
hanging in this tower, by the sound where- 
of the people were summoned to it.” p. 87. 


Sir William Dugdale says, ‘ this 
is doubtless the place where the School- 
master of St. baul’s School dwelleth 
at this day.” (Jbid.) [Query if Sir 
William be correct, for in Bacon's 
History of Hen. VII. p. 129, we are 
told, that where the school now stands 
was a house ’ the sign of the Black 
Eagle. Rev.; n the North side, to- 
wards the Easi end, stood the famous 
Cross, pulled down in 1643 (pp. 87. 
109). On the North side was a Char- 
nel-house, with a Chapel over it (p. 
89). Near the North door was Ski- 

ngton’s Chantry Chapel (92). On 
the North side, Eastwards from the 
Bishop’s palace, was Pardon Church 
Haigh, another Chapel, with a Clois- 
ter, over the East side of which was 
a Library (93). Add to this, the Bi- 
shop’s palace, with dwellings for the 
ee a Minor Canons, &c. and 
three colleges, called Peter College, 
Lancaster College, and Holmes Col- 
lege, residences of Chauntry priests 
(p. 390). The Church contained with- 
in its limits more than 34 acres (p. 
61). Thus the Church-yard resem- 
bled formerly a Cathedral Close, such 
as exists at Wells, Salisbury, &c. in- 
teresting from antiquity of aspect, but 
too irregular and various to have an 
ornamental architectural effect. The 
modern glorious Roman Temple, (for 
it is not an English Church) should 
have stood in an area, as large as that 
of Lincoln’s Inn-fields, and been sur- 
rounded with noble stone- fronted 
a houses; streets in a straight 
ine. being drawn from the North, 
South, and West doors ; but Sir Chris- 
topher could not get room enough for 
the building itself as he proposed, 
much less for its precincts, (see p 
185) now consisting of houses, of the 
colour and form of brick loaves, stand- 
ing upright. 

locks are certainly more antient, 
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than medernizing Beckmann is wil- 
ling to admit. e have here a con- 
tract for a dial, made 18 Ed. III. 
(A.D. ro? oy dial had the 
image of an angel, pointing at the 
hour both of iar en night (pp. 16. 
340). This we conceive to be an In- 
dex or Hand in the form mentioned. 

It is well-known, that Churches 
were formerly used as Market-places, 
Town-halls, and Exchanges. There 
was “walking, jangling, brawling, 
fighting, bargaining,” &c. in sermon 
and service time (p. 97). Decker 
says, 

** The South alley for Usurye and Po- 
perye, the North for Simony, an. the 
Horse Faire in the middest for all kinds 
of bargaines, metinges, brawlings, mur- 
ders, conspiracies, and the Font for ordi- 
nary paiments of money.” p. 106. 


The Monument of Sir John Beau- 
champ was mistaken for that of Hum- 
phrey Duke of Gloucester, and the 
term “to dine with Duke Humphrey,” 

*¢ Applied to persons who, being un- 
able to procure a dinner, walk about and 
loiter during dinner time, had its origin nm 
one of the ailes, which was called Duke 
Humphrey’s walk.” p. 107. 


There was adoor called the Si Quis 
door, from the first words of advertise- 
ments, “‘ pasted and plastered up with 
serving men’s supplications,” &c. (p. 
107). Of these, see Mr. Douce on 
Shakspeare. 

Mr. Lodge (Shrewsbury Papers, i. 
8) mentions libels being “set upon 
Paul’s door.” 

In the Mercurius Publicus, No. 42, 
Oct. 17—24, 1661, we find, that in 
the grand rebellion, the Church- 
yard was “* made a Market-place, 
and a Market there kept.” 

More interesting matters than we 
have time to specify occur in_ this 
elaborate and superior book. Buck 
venison was eaten in summer, and 
that of doe in winter, as now. It was 
rendered by tenure, and 

«« The reception of this doe, and buck 

was, till Queen Elizabeth’s days, solemnly 
performed at the steps of the Quire by the 
Canons of this Cathedral, attired in their 
sacred vestments, and wearing garlands of 
flowers on their heads ; and the horns of 
the Buck, carried on the “p of @ spear, in 
procession, round about the body of the 
church, with a great noise of horn-blowers.” 
p- 12. 

It is little suspected, that customs 
of the Classical Antients were com- 

mon 
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mon in the Middle Ages. We need 
say nothing of the Garlands worn at 
feasts ; oe Dr. Clarke (Travels, iii. 
286) from Erasmus, ascribes the horn- 
blowing to the Church — erected 
upon the site of a Temple of Diana, 
a tradition certainly antient, and not, 
in our opinion, satisfactorily disproved 
by Sir Christopher Wren. 

Three goldsmiths were employed to 
work for a whole year upon the shrine 
of S. Erkenwald (p. 15). Fifteen thou- 
sand poor were to be fed in the Church- 

rd upon St. Paul’s day, 23 Hen. III. 
fA.D. 1243], p. 16. Sapphire stones 


were deem for curing diseases 
of the we (Ibid). Swans were arti- 
cles of food (24). The institution of 


Monts de Piéié, or Pawnbroking, is 
not so modern as has been supposed. 
Mich. de Northburgh, Bishop of Lon- 
don, by will in 1361 (35 Ed. III.) left 
1000 marks to be lent upon pledges 
(p. 25). Theshield of John of Gaunt 
was covered with horn, and of singu- 
lar form (p. 33). The cuirass of Henry 
de Lacie, Earl of Lincoln (pl. iii.) 
seemingly of buff-leather, as reaching 
only down to the hips, is not com- 
mon, but cuirasses were of various 
constructions (Grose, Milit. Antiq. ii. 
249). The first Lottery in England, 
of which we have any account, was 
drawn at the West door of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, in 1569, and consisted of 
forty thousand lots, at ten shillings 
each lot. The prizes were plate. it 

an to be drawn Jan. 11, and con- 
tinued day and night till May 6.— 
In 1586 another lottery was drawn, 
the prizes of which consisted of rich 
and beautiful armour: a house of tim- 
ber and board was erected at the great 
West gate of St. Paul’s for the purpose. 
—In 1612 wasanother lottery, the chief 
prize of which was 4000 crowns in 
plate. It was drawn at the West end 
of St. Paul’s. 

The Norman Builders, says Sir 
Christopher Wren, 

“Valued not exactness; some inter- 
columns were one inch and a half too large, 
others as much, or more, too little. Nor 
were they true in their levels.” p. 114. 

The Booksellers, who for the most 

lived round the Church, used to 

eep their books in the subterranean 
church of St. Faith (p. 126). Bishops 
used formerly to make presents of 
gloves to all persons who came to their 
consecration dinners, a custom com- 
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muted in 1678 for 50/. donation to- 

wards rebuilding this Cathedral (p. 

142). A Turkey carpet was in use 

for the Communion table, 7 Ed. VI. 

(A.D. 1552). The only Classicks in 

the Library were parts of Seneca, 

Tully, Virgil, and the Czsars of Sue- 

tonius (p. 393). Queen Anne, in the 

Procession of 1702, was 
** Habited in purple cloth, as being in 

mourning for the late King William IIT. 

with her great Collar and George of the 

Order about her neck, and the Garter set 

with diamonds, tied on her left arm.” p. 

440. 

Here our limits compel us to bid 
adieu to the antient part, which con- 
tains so many bright stars, that our 
view is only that in a cloudy night; 
a selection of a few. 

The Editor and Publishers also me- 
rit high public approbation for includ- 
ing the modern building and the mo- 
numents of our heroes, which do ho- 
nour to the sculptors. It only remains 
for us to discuss, how far dust does or 
does not contribute to the set-off of 
statues. With respect to human faces, 
dirt, whether in patches or streaks, 
never assumes a picturesque form. 
Now, whether the —_ creases and 
patches, upon the prominences, and in 
the cavities of statues, might not oc- 
casionally be carefully swept with a 
very light broom, we leave to those 
whom it may concern, well-knowing, 
in the usual phrase of ladies, that our 
sex has not proper feelings or judg- 
ments concerning dirt; and exercises 
therein an unjustifiable toleration. 
However, our recommendation implies 
consignment of the office only to a 
very careful and trusty person. 

—@— 

16. Archeologia ; or, Miscellaneous Tracts, 
relating to Antiquity. Published by the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries of London. Pol. 
XIX. Part Il. 

THIS Part preserves the erudite and 
instructive character which we gave to 
the first. (See vol. XCI. i. 423.) 

The Part commences with Article 
XXVI. Observations onthe antient Mi- 
litary Garments formerly worn in Eng- 
land. By Samuel Rush Meyrick, LL.D. 
— Disquisitions on Costumes without 
plates are, in our opinion, just as ra- 
tional as to substitute verbal pass-port 
descriptions of persons for painted por- 
traits, We will in candour allow, 
that the simple form of a night-cap 

may 
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may be verball uired ; but an 
anticle of Fey fe fashion or 4 
nament intervenes, cannot in this wa 
be comprehended. We must have it 
subjectum oculis, and Dr. Meyrick’s 
papers are, in their present state, dis- 
patches in cypher. 

Without disputing the honour of 
figuring away in the Piture-gallery of 
the Archzologia, we do not think that 
the limits of that publication could 

it Dr. Meyrick to do justice to 
the recondite learning which he has 
displayed upon the subject. That sub- 
ject requires a volume, for Maillot 
(Costumes, pl. xx.) has engraved ten 
different kinds of mail, as occurring in 
the Bayeux Tapestry alone. It is fur- 
ther manifest, 1. that particular kinds 
of armour were devoted to certain 
ranks, at least for some ages. 2. That 
specimens ought to be taken accord- 
ing to zra, for the fashions varied. 

But it may be said, that Dr. Mey- 
rick’s dissertation merely implies a no- 
menclature of different parts of mili- 
tary costume. Dr. Meyrick modestly 
stiles his learned labours conjectures, 


- although they are more than probable 


hypotheses, yet, unfortunately no au- 
thor can here claim infallibility. For 
instance, every body thinks that a 
target means a shield only ; yet Maillot 
says (p. 99) “* Jargue. On donnait 
quelquefois ce nom a la cuirasse.” 

We shall not far pursue a subject, 
where it is uncertain whether we are 
right or wrong. Felted corolets are 
very ancient ( Higaltius, Gloss. p. 25; 
Ducange, v. Feltrum) ; and Xenophon 
mentions horse-furniture made of this 
Lana coacta, as the Romans called it. 
It undoubtedly gave birth to the Gam- 
beson. But when Dr. M. (p. 211) 
mentions the slit part of a Saracen’s 
Gambeson, we refer him to Montfau- 
con’s plate of the first battle of the 
Crusaders against the Infidels in 1094. 
The Corslet is formed of oblong perpen- 
dicular compartments, whether stuffed 
or metallick, connected by horizontal 
bands ; and this we conceive to be the 
slit part turned inwards, which made 
a sort of shield: nor did we ever see 
any thing like Saracen armour on Eng- 
lish monuments, as Dr. Meyrick, p. 
212, affirms. 

Dr. Meyrick says, p. 220, “in a 
Jetter of the year 1478, the Hauque- 
ton seems to have taken the form of a 
gorget of plate, covering the chest, 
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&c.” It is centuries older * ; for Bou- 
terouve has published “a statue of 
Childeric I. who died about 4981, 
where this plate occurs, and misno- 
mered it the Hallecret, an iron corslet, 
composed of two pieces, and lighter 
than the cuirass. ' 

Art. XXVII. Observations by Geo. 
Chalmers, Esq. tending to prove spu- 
rious a Scotch Charter, published by 
Selden. Tit. of Hon. p. 846. Ed. 2. 
This paper is elaborate, and renders 
the charter very suspicious. One of 
the objections is the use of the phrase 
Teste meipso, which, in opposition ~ 
to Sir William Coke, Mr. Chalmers 
says, occurs in Rymer’s ‘Foedera in 
1190, and was first used by Richard I. 
It is very true that Mabillon says this; 
but as the Teste meipso seems only to 
imply the King’s full exercise of regal 

ower, it is probably no test of era. 
See the Regency Tract, annexed to 
Poems by the late Nicholas Hardinge, 
Esq. p. 243. 

Art. XXVIII. Observations on 
some Ruins recently exposed in St. Mar- 
tin's-le-Grand, &c. By J. B. Gardiner, 
Esq. Mr. G. says: 

*¢T am of opinion, that the rag-stones, 
as well as the ents of bricks, which I 
have mentioned, were taken from London 
Wall, which passed near the spot, or from 
some other Roman building.” P. 255. 

As there was a Collegiate Church 
founded here in 1056, the above ac- 
count is very probable ; but Mr. Essex, 
in his valuable paper on building'( Ar- 
cheologia, iv. 98-106.) says, that this 


~work, the pseudisodomum of Vitruvius, 


occurs in all ages in England, havin 
been used by the Saxons at Ely, an 
in King’s College Chapel, t. Hen. VI. 
This fact is not sufficiently recollected ; 
for wherever such sort of work occurs, 
it is called Roman, and its subsequent 
use is as little known, as that the zig- 
zag eager derived its origin from 
imitation of herringbone work (Essex, 
ubi supra.). Astothe Purbeck Marble 
of p. 262, Mr. E. says (p. 104) “ it 
does not appear to have been used in 
our buildings before the 12th century, 
and to have been disused before the 
end of Edw. If].” 

Art. XXIX. An account of the 
confinement of Henry Wriothesley, 
Earl of Southampton, by order of 


* We could show it to be Egyptian, 
Grecian, &c. 





Queen 
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Queen Elizabeth, in 1570, first at the 


house of Alderman Becher in London, 
and then at Loseley in Surrey, the seat 
of William More, Esq. &c. &c. com- 
municated by William Bray, Esq. 
Treasurer.—To saddle subjects wit 
State Prisoners would now be deemed 
an enormous hardship, and justly so, 
for it is punishing the Keeper with 
responsibility or confinement to his 
house. Accordingly Messrs. Becher 
and More soon began to grumble, for 
they could neither visit out nor travel 
(p. 266). In Oct. 1570, the Privy 
Council inquired, “* whether the Earl 
of Southampton came to Common 
Prayer, or not” (p. 267). Mr. Fos- 
broke (Berkeley MSS. p. 203) has 
shown the arbitrary conduct of Arch- 
bishop Whitgift, concerning Popish 
servants, but thisof the Common Prayer 
was not so intolerant as might be sup- 
; for, under this very same year, 

uller says (Church Hist. Cent. xvi. 
B. ix. p. 97), ‘‘ hitherto Papists gene- 
rally without regret, repaired to the 
publick places of Divine Service, and 
were present at our Prayers, Sermons, 
and Sacraments ;” but in ¢his year 
recusancy commenced ; and the Earl’s 
conduct therein was very properly in- 
vestigated ; for faction, not conscience, 
was the real instigator. 

Art. XXX. Survey of the Priory 
of Bridlyngton, co. York, taken about 
the 32d Hen. PIII. communicated by 
John Caley, Esq.—This survey is ex- 
ceedingly valuable, because it is exact, 
which Mr. Caley says (and where is 
better authority?) is not the case in 
general, It contains some curious 
items. 

«« Md. That all the wyndowes of the 
sayd towre [gatehouse] be clerely without 
glasse.” P. 271. 

This fashion is still preserved in 
Church towers. 

“Itm. On the North syde of the same 

house to the Priory-warde, be dyvers 
owas and stable for straungers.” P. 271. 

This fashion of apartments for 
grooms, &c. adjacent to stables, is still 
also preserved, for these strangers were 
certainly persons of low rank ; superiors 

ing lodged over or near the Guest- 
hall in good rooms. 

« — be in the same steple seven bells, 
mete to all at one tyme, it so 
Sex F ag sow oes 

The inference therefore is, that 
there were steeples, which had bells, 
not adapted for ringing in concert. 
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The account of the Prior’s lodgi 
is very valuable because rare; and it is 
far more clear than that of the Abbot's 
at Gloucester. 

«« The Pryor’s ing. 

*¢ There standith on the th of 
the seid Churche, the Prior’s 
wherein ys a hawle, to the whiche hall 
a aa tain iii. —- broade, and of xx 
steppys highe, which sta be on the 
South side-of the same hall’; the seyd hall 
conteyneth in length from the to the 
highe deske xviii. pac’s, and in ith x. 
pac’s, and well covered with lede.” 

«< It’. At the South ende of the Hawle, 
ys the Buttrie and Pantrie under one Office, 
and on the same ende a Chambre called the 
Audytor’s Chamber.” 

** It’. At the same ende of the Hawle, 
and on the West syde, ys a fayre plo’r, or « 
chamber, called the lower som’ parlor, ov’ 
the whiche som’ parlor or chamber ys an- 
other ffayre chamber, covered with lede, 
and edjoyning to the same highe chamber 
on the Est syde be thre lytle chambers for 
servaunts.” 

It’. Atthe South ende of the same 
Hawle ys the Pryor’s kechyn, whiche ys an 
se — wt three re covered with 

> an joyning to the same kech 
there a denies, cite the South Sellers 
Chamber.” P. 273. 

All these were apartments devoted 
to visitors dnd servants. See “ Fos- 
broke’s Gloucester,” p. 199. The 
Prior’s private habitation is thus de- 
scribed : 

It’. On the North syde of the same 
hall ys there a great Chamber, where the 
Priour a. qyoet. conteyning in lengtht 
xx *s, and in bre ix "s, well 
aneas withe lede.” 7 ee 

“ a Mo the West ende of the same 

at ber, ys there a proper lytle 
Sofie whiche a the Paue deste 
Chamber, covered w! lede: and ov’ the 
same Chamber ys a tt.” 

“It. At the ie ot of the same 
great Chamber ys a lytle Chappell, with a 
closett adjoyning to the same.” P. 273. 

In p. 275, we find a large barn 
*‘ covered with lead,” a custom now 
unknown. 

Art. XXXI. A Dissertation on the 
Lotus of Antiquity. By R. Duppa, 
Esq.—We seriously believe, that the 
Longitude and Per tual Motion will 
be discovered long before the Botany 
and Icthyol of the Ancients are 
ascertained. “Mr. Duppa’s object is to 


show, that the Indian plant, known 
to the Greeks by the name of Kuaoc, 
and to us by Nelumbium speciosum or 
Cyamus Nelumbo, was never called 
Lotus by the ancient Greeks or Egyp- 


tians, 
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tians. P. 276.—The fact is, that va- 
rious vegetables were called Loti; and 
M. des Fontaines, in an elaborate 
Memoir on the subject, maintains, 
that the famous esculent called Lotus, 
was. the Rhamnus Lotus of Linnzus, 
and acknowledges, that he derived this 
opinion from Dr. Shaw, whom Mr. 
ppa quotes, p. 278; and whose de- 
scription is wretchedly imperfect. M. 
des Fontaines concludes with these 
words: ‘* D’aprés toutes ces consi- 
derations, il me paroit evident, que 
c’est le jujubier que je viens de decrire, 
ui est le veritable lotus des lotophages. 
ii est le seul vegetal des contrées qu’ ils 
habitoient autrefois, qui puisse s’ac- 
corder avec ce qu’en ont dit les an- 
ciens, et surtout Polybe, qui l’avoir 
observé lui-méme.” th Dr. Shaw 
and M. des Fontaines personally knew 
the country; and this adds weight to 
their opinions, whatever may be their 
real value. 

Art. XXXII. Extracts from “ The 
Booke of the Houshold Charges and 
other Paiments laid out by the L. 
North and his commandement ; begin- 
ning Jan. 1, 1575, 18 Eliz. Commu- 
nicated by William Stevenson, Esq. 
F.A.S. 

« For grene table carpetts, iiili. vijs. vid.” 
P. 287. 

Thus tables were covered, as now. 

We suppose the following, in its 
homely old English, was for the espe. 
cial use of the Queen's Grace, as we 
conceive that Majesty was a rare term 
till the time of James I.; at least we 
have read as much. 

** A round basin and ewer, with a piddle- 
pot* of silv", weighing 57 oz. paid bor the 
weight 5s. per oz. and 6d. an oz. for the 
fashion.” P, 292. 

Our classical readers will recollect 
the golden pan of the Sella familia- 
rica, satirized by Martial, i. 38, and 
the silver chamber-pot of Petronius, i. 
139. The price for fashion is now 
much augmented. 

‘‘ A hand-gonne, and gonne-powder, 
XXXIIS. 

The birding-piece of Shakspeare 
was the Harquebuse. See Ducange, 
v. Archabusium. 

** A pair of hose for the foole, xiis. 

** To my piper ijs. vid. 

« i. saddels covered with storks skins, xxis. 

** Given Ritcherdson on his maraeg, xls.” 





* It is a sad word in the Archeologia. 
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Presents from great men to depen- 
dants, upon the marriages of any of 
the family, were common. Thus in 
the Berkeley Manuscripts, we have 
101. given to -John Fitz-Nicholl, 
towards the marriage of Margaret his 
—. P. 133. 

arton notes (Poetry, i. 279), that 
formerly every thing was bought at 
fairs ; here we find grocery, ‘‘ corants, 
prewens, sugar, &c.” purchased, now 
unusual. P. 295. 

*¢ Shoes and stocks for the foole, and a 
cap, iiis. xd. 

*¢ A saddell trimed with velvet, and har- 
ness, for myself, viili. xs.” P. 297. 

Saddles were thus enormously ex- 
pensive. See too, Berkeley MSS. p. 
122. 

** Hem sed for quailes, xd.”” 

We have before 

«¢ Play and Cockepitt, xij.” P. 297. 

Quails were kept for fighting, like 
Cocks. See Douce on Shakpeare. 

** A fanne of feathers, xxxiiis. iiiid.” 

Of these elegant toys, we have spoken 
at large in a former Review. 

‘¢ The footman to runn to London, iijs. 
vid.” 

Of the extraordinary feats of running 
footmen, see Berkeley MSS. p. 204. 

** Velvet, lace, and making of a doblet 
and hose of leather, viil. 5s." P. 298. 

We are not to think, that these gar- 
ments were mean, because they were 
made of leather. ‘‘ The infanta,” 
says Howell ( Family Letters, p. 132), 
is preparing cloaths tor his highness of 
perfumed Amber leather, some em- 
broidered with pearle, some with gold, 
some with silver.” 

‘* 3 yards of tawniy, for a carpet for y* 
littell parlor, xxiis. 6d.” P. 300. 

Before (p. 293) we have “‘ 40 yards 
of tawnie cloth for liveries, at viiid. 
the yerd.” 

Steevens makes tawny-coats the 
dress of apparitors. Tawnycloth was 
in common use for the servants of 
noblemen in summer, with the bad 
of arms on the sleeve. Berkeley 
MSS. p. 188. 

** Adam to cristen his child, xxxs.” 

The christening feast was derived 
from that of the Greek and Roman 
nominalia, at which the relatives at- 
tended ; and no doubt was more re- 


garded by us, from its connection with 
the 
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the Anglo-Saxon baptism anterior to 
Christianity. Oden says (Northern 
Antiq. I. 335; IL. 221), “If I will 
that a man should neither fall in bat- 
tle, nor perish by the sword, I sprinkle 
him over with water at the instant of 
his birth ;” and this baptism very soon 
after birth was continued by the Chris- 
tian Anglo-Saxons. (Strutt’s Horda, 
I. 77.) Tin Herefordshire they think 
that by early baptism the child has a 
better chance of life. Christening 
feasts were sometimes carried to 
heights of enormous folly, so as some- 
times to cost a man nearly his whole 
estate. 

In an_ old MS. quoted by Mr. Fos- 
broke (Gloucestershire, II. 221) is the 
following anecdote : 

**Thos. Hooke was the owner of the 
spe about Ffurnace; he sould most of 

is meanes after this maner. He had by 
his wife Elinor nineteen children: att their 
christnings ther was great providance, 
which to maintain, a piece of land was sold. 
So att the 19 christnings, nineteen peices 
of land was gon. He lived at the King’s 
Head Tavern; and, it is said, lived better 
affter his land was gon, than he did when 
he had it.” 


It is, by the way, a very singular 
coincidence that the name of this pro- 
lific family was Hooke; and that at 

nway Church is the following Epi- 
taph : 

“‘Here lyeth the body of Nicholas 
Hookes of Conway, Gent. who was the 41st 
child of his father William Hookes, esq. by 
Alice his wife, and father of 27 children ; 
who died on the 20th day of March, 1637.” 
(Nicholson’s Cambrian Traveller, col. 393.) 

These extracts are creditable to the 
man of the name of Hooke or Hookes. 

*< Building a howse over my bowling alie, 
xvili. xs.” 

For bowling there were three sorts 
of grounds, viz. bares, bowling greens, 
and close bowling alleys. —Compleat 
Gamester, p. 34. 

“For a garter to were my ring bye (at 
Market) xvid.” 

In the Mercurius Publicus, No. 30, 
July 19—26, 1660, is the following 
advertisement : 


“If any person hath taken up a gold 
seal, being a coat of arms, cut in a piece of 
gold, in the form of a lozenge, fastened to a 
black ribband to tye about the wrist, which 
was lost on Thursday, July 12, neer Wal- 
lingford House; let the bring it to 


Mrs. Maylard, a bookseller in Westminster 
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Hall, and he shall receive the weight of it 
in gold, and a reward for his pains.” 


This fastening of trinkets to the 
wrist was usual before watches were 
worn, as we have observed in a 
former Review; and from the ad- 
vertisement we have the now rare 
instance of a she-bookseller, and 
find that stalls were kept in West- 
minster Hall. 


**A clock given to my L. of Lester, with 
a diall, vii. xs.” p. 301. 


The earliest clocks merely sounded 
the hours (see Ducange v. Horologium ), 
and these are as old as the gth cen- 
tury. The addition of a dial, i.e. of 
a face, with an index or hand, is at 
least as early in England as 1344 
(Dugdale’s St. Paul's, 16, 340, ed. 
Ellis). But the hours, halves, &c. 
were not marked by figures and lines, 
as now, but by long or shiort rays, like 
the modern representation of stars. 
Thus Lightfoot's clock at Wells; and 
the one engraved in Fosbroke’s British 
Monachism, from an antient painting, 
the property of Mr. Nichols. 

Art. XXXII. An Inguiry con- 
cerning the Kings of the East Angles, 
&c. by Tho. Amyot, Esq. 

A learned paper, critically and his- 
torically useful. 

Art. XXXIV. An Account of some 
Discoveries made in taking down the 
old Bridge over the river Teign, &c. 
By P. T. Taylor, Esq. 

The Roman Fosseway ran this way, 
and the old bridge was only partially 
destroyed, and another of Lier date 
mounted upon it; certainly not so 
monstrous a thing as a Lord Chancel- 
lor said in reference to a pretended 
tenure, ‘fas a fee mounted upon a 
fee.” Anear are some fine earthworks, 
engr. pl. XVII. XVIII., and, in our 
opinion, curious specimens of British 
and Saxon castrametation. Athelstan 
drove the Cornish, who had occupied 
this part of Devon, = the Tamer 
(p. 311, note e.) Milberdown is a 
fine British encampment of three valla, 
improved in external form and la- 
rity upon the Roman model. Den- 
bury-down (pl. XVII.) Castle dike 
(ibid. ), and Castle-field (pl. XVIII.) 
appear to us Anglo-Saxon. It is ma- 
nifest, from Alfred’s fortification on 
the river Parrot, near Athelney, that 
terrace within terrace in a round out- 
line, was their fashion ; and not only 
this, but the earthworks before us cor- 
roborate 
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roborate Strutt’s account of Anglo- 
Saxon Castra-metation ; which, as 
there is a strange confusion among 
writers in appropriating camps, we 
shall here give. The Saxons raised 
the whole surface of their station above 
the common Jevel of the earth, in 
the shape of a keep, or low flat hill; 
and this keep, instead of banks of 
earth, was surrounded with a strong 
thick wall [such an one appears by 
the flat rim to have surronnded the 
outer vallum of Castle-field, pl. XIX. 
No. C.] within which were built the 
stations for soldiers; and without, 
round the whole work, was made a 
deep broad ditch, encompassed with a 
strong vallum of earth, on which was 
built an exterior wall, turreted after 
the Roman fashion. They were ge- 
nerally round. (Horda, I. 24; Chron. 
of Engl. 1. 319.) He says, that the 
width of the ditches distinguishes An- 
glo Saxon from Roman camps. 
(To be continued.) 


17. The History and Antiquities of the 
Collegiate and Cathedral Church of St. 
Patrick near Dublin, from its Foundation 
in 1190 to the year 1819, comprising a 
Topographical Account of the Lands and 
Parishes appropriated to the Community 
of the Cathedral and its Members. Col- 
lected chiefly from original Records. By 
William Monck Mason, Esq. 4to. pp. 
478. 

FOR the warm-hearted, honest, and 
often noble-minded natives of Ireland, 
we entertain the highest esteem ; and, 
as British subjects, we admit their 
undeniable right to — equality 
with Englishmen. T 


eir present un- 
happ ifferences in character are 
chiefly archaisms. It appears plainly, 
by numerous passages of this work*, 
that the Aborigines of Ireland were 
after its conquest treated by the Eng- 
lish colonists in the same manner as 
the natives of Botany Bay are at 
present ; left to live as pro arbitrio, in 
their mountains and fastnesses, not in- 
corporated with the victors by civiliza- 
tion, as under the Roman policy. To 
this neglect may be attributed many of 
the subsequent rebellions and civil 
wars which have since distracted this 
unhappy country, and burdened us 
with enormous expence and vexation. 
Even so late as the Restoration, there 
were districts unknown to the Eng- 


* Every body has read of the « lish 
and Irish Pales.” Eng 
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lish (p. 56). 
were annexed to church livings- (57). 
The dues in the vicinity of Irish 
territories could not be collected (66). 
The Mendicant Orders in 1317 h- 
ed against the rights of the King of 
England over his Irish subjects (p. 119). 
In 1476, the benefices and sions 
of the members of St. Patrick’s Cathe- 
dral 

‘¢ Lay for the most in subject 
to the a of Irish prod d sot y English 
rebels, and they could not obtain English- 
men to farm the same; it was therefore 
enacted, that notwithstanding any previous 
statute to the contrary, they should have 
liberty to lease their lands and tithes to re- 
bels or enemies, or any other persons, with- 
out impeachment for the same.” P. 138. 


Now had this step been taken at the 
conquest, we should have heard no- 
thing of the troubles of Ireland ; for 
the endowment of barbarians with 
private property is the first mode to 
inculcate a regard for law and civiliza- 
tion, without which the former can- 
not be maintained. Instead of these 
conciliating measures, we find so late 
as 1514, such exasperating enactments 
as this,—** That Irishmen by nation or 
blood should be excluded from being 
members of this Cathedral.” (p. 145.) 
It is well known, that where property 
is recognized, there must be a large 
class of society which can have no 
share in it; but that such property, 
through the excellent consequences of 


occupation and private right, becomes 


more than sufficient in production for 
the maintenance of the whole commu- | 

ity. The floating class described is 
and has always been troublesome, un- 
less it be kept in employ, In former 
times it has congregated and occasion- 
ed wars, formed the mass of soldiery 
under ambitious chiefs, or become 
banditti. Peaceable employment must 
be found by the people or state ; for 
this is the only means by which such 
class can safely derive support under 
the establishment of property. Now, 
in what manner landed property is. re- 
gulated in Ireland, and how little the 
people are civilized by being occupied 
in pacific avocations, we know -to our 
sorrow. We maintain, upon obvious 
pategen, that if a man has property, 

e is bound to see the poor poe we ; 
and if he is negligent in this respect, 
as are, we conceive, the Absentees. of 
opinion that. Go- 


vernment ought to tax them —e- 
ingly, 
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cer, No. 24, June 8—15, 1063, speak- 
ing of the rejoicings at Edinburgh, 
upon the Restoration of Charles II. 
has this paragraph, “Six Dancing- 


upon. the roads and drainin 
We see not a shadow o 
equity in the proprietor of an English 
estate being compelled to pay poor- 
rates, and an Irish landholder being 
€xempted from the better plan of con- 
tribution and obligation for the employ 
of the indigent population. If this 
tax be objectionable, let him have the 
power of exonerating himself by em- 
ploying them on his own account. At 
all events, the present system in [re- 
land is as disgraceful to that fine coun- 
try, as would be that of the gypsies 
universalized in pant pees he 
present tenures of renting and occupy- 
ing land should be altered or destroyed 
so far as they are politically mischiev- 
ous; and education and work, as in 
England, be substituted, as a better 
and more efficient means of subsist- 
énce and civilization. From these 
points of high moment, which vari- 
ous passages in the book, more than 
we have quoted, forced upon us, and 
which ate interesting in the present 
times, we proceed to other subjects, 
reserving that of Swift to a second 
notice. 


« The Members of the — [of May- 
tooth, anno 1521] were prohibited gene- 
rally from to market to buy corn upon 
any occasion, however urgent, even for feasts 
of charity.” P. 63, note. 


This was a rule, among others, for 
ae the discipline of the Col- 
ege. Why it was made we are not 
informed. 

In p. 83 we have an account of the 
Guild of St. George. Our Antiquarian 
friends will recollect the very curious 
pageant of this Saint, taken from the 
Chain-book of Dublin, and printed in 
the Transactions of the Royal Irish 
Academy for 1788. 

In 1678 the Vicars Choral were ad- 
monished not to wear swords in the 
precincts, and jn 1692 ale-house-keep- 
ets, players, and dancing-masters, are 
ptohibited from filling the office, p. 
g1. We shall explain these passages. 
A Proclamation of Charles II. pub- 
lished in the Parliamentary Intelli- 
gencer, No. 40, (Sept. 4, io Oct. 1, 
1660) mentions great mischiefs hap- 


ning by ‘“ Pages, Footmen, and 
no. wearin x swords.” As to the 


ingy, ant em joy all who apply for 
He 
the 


» Dancing-masters were 


second 
Buffoons. The Kingdom's Intelligen- 


“Gent. Mac. February, 1822. 


7 


masters were ced upon a stage, 
erected in the Meshes tien, to ms 
the people a divertisement.” 

They who doubt the reality of the 
fifth of November plot, may find some 
collateral support of their opinion in 
the following circumstance, that Gun- 
powder was kept in a cellar under an 
old hall in the Castle. P. 108. 

The fabricks of Cathedrals were for- 
merly supported in repair by voluntary 
contributions from the sooinee of the 
land. P. 71. 


** 1562.—On the 8th of July the Queen 
sent an order, iring all persons to as- 
sist the proctors of this” pod in collect- 
ing honey, fruit, and other things, which 
had been paid from the earliest period of 
time from all parts of the province, to the 
Dean and Chapter, for the use of this Ca- 
thedral ; these, being either duties reserved 
in their leases, or benefactions of the pious 
in antient times, were to be applied to the 
repair of the church.” P. 165. 


It appears that charges of witchcraft 
and heresy were antient methods by 
which the Spiritual overcame the Tem- 
poral Powers, when the latter protect- 
ed enemies. Thus the institution of 
the Inquisition was no novel policy ; 
only an antient mode converted into a 
State Engine: 


*« At this time [1325] lived in the dio- 
cese of Ossorye, the Lady Alice Kettle, 
whom the Bishop [Ledred] cited to purge 
the fame of inchanting and wtechoouh ob- 
jected to her, and to Petronilla and Basill 

ercomplices.” ‘*They charged her mightily 
to have carnall conference with a spirit call- 
ed Robin Artison, to whom shee sacrifized 
in the high way nine redde cockes, and nine 
ockes eyes; shee swept the strectes of 
ilkenny betweene compline and twilight, 
raking all the filth towards the doores of her 
sonne William Outlawe, murmuring these 
wordes, 


* To the house of William my sonne, 
Hye all the wealth of Kilkenny towne.’ 


At the first conviction they abjured and 
accepted pennance, but were very shortly 
found in relapse, and then Petronilla was 
burned at Kilkenny; the other twayne could 
not be had: shee at the houre of her death 
accused the said William as privy to their 
sorceryes, whom the Bishop held in du- 
rance nine weekes, forbidding his keepers 
to eate or drinke with him, or to = 
wit 





| 
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with him more than once in the day; by 
procurement of Arnold le Power, then 
senischall of Kilkenny, hee was delivered, 
and corrupted the senischall to vex the Bi- 
shop, which he did, thrusting him into pri- 
son for three moneths. In ryfling the clo- 
set of Alice, they found a wafer of sacra- 
mental bread, having the devil’s name stamp- 
ed thereon, instead of Jesus, and a pype of 
oyntment, wherewith shee greased a staffe, 
whereon shee ambled through thicke and 
thinne, when and how shee listed. This 
businesse troubled all the clergy of Ireland, 
the rather for that the Lady was supported 
by noblemen, and lastly conveyed into Eng- 
land, since which time no man wotteth what 
became of her.” 

It appears pretty manifest, that this 
matter originated in a contest for power 
between i clergy, led on by the am- 
bitious Ledred, Bishop of Ossory, on 
the one hand, and the civil govern- 
ment on the other. Pp. 120, 121. 

The enormous expence of fine 
Church windows in antient times may 
be estimated by the following circum- 
stance. 

**Ledred, Bishop of Ossory, in 1325, 
constituted the celebrated East window of 
Kilkenny Cathedral, for which the Pope’s 
Nuncio offered, in 1645, the sum of 700/. 
This magnificent work was afterwards de- 
stroyed in the rebellion.” 

The following was a curious regula- 
tion concerning Beggars. 

At the early period of the Reforma- 
tion the Mendicant Fryers were bit- 
terly attacked, and Archbishop Alex. 
de Bykenore, in allusion to them, is 
said to have preached warmly against 
the sin of Sloth, in consequence of 
which 

«© The Mayor of Dublin would not suf- 
fer an idle person to beg within his liber- 
ties, but only those who spun and knitted 
as they went to and fro, which kind of ex- 
ercise the begging Friars were obliged to 
imitate, for fear of the Archbishop’s or 
the Mayor’s censures.” P.135.  - 

Salt-cellars were useable as chalices. 

«In 1471 Archbishop Tregury bequeath- 
ed two silver salts gilt, with covers, to be 
used as chalices in the Cathedral at the ce- 
lebration of the Lord’s supper.” P. 137. 

The following nuisance, occasioned 
by Tanners, has been long removed. 
In 1493 the 

*< Two streams [of the Podell river], 
which of old time flowed without any im- 
pediment on either side of St. Patrick- 
street, were then choaked up, partly by the 
inhabitants throwing into it their filth, and 
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ly by tanners making dams and sluices 
ene in so Bows ay, *-- of late years, 
the Church and College had been surrouad- 
by water, to its great hurt and damage.” 
- 141, 

Neither Pirates, nor the native Irish, 
in 1527, had any idea of shunning the 
plague. 

‘The English power in Ireland was 
then at its very lowest ebb; the Citizens 
[of Dublin] dared scarcely to venture 
without their walls on the Southern 
side ; the neighbouring towns and villages 
purchased that security, which those of 
their own nation were unable to give, b 
paying black-mail to some powerful Trish 
chief; even the North side was not safe 
from the incursions of the Irish, who used 
to descend from their mountains at night, 
and crossing the river, close to the city, 
would enter into Fingal, at that time the 
granary of Dublin, and, driving before them 
flocks and herds, retire before morning to 
their fastnesses in the glens of the adjoining 
mountains. It would be foreign to the 
present purpose to dilate more upon this 
subject here. I will, however, insert the 
two passages to which I allude; the one 
exhibits a frightful picture of the “— 
interior, whilst visited by the plague; t 
other informs us, that in addition to other 
calamities, its port was, at the same time, 
infested by pirates. 

*« Item, de iid. solutis Johanni Sextyn 
pro expulsatione infirmorum, et pro cus- 
todia porte S. Patricii x. diebus ab in- 
gressu infirmorum, tempore pestilentic ; 
et de ivd. solutis uni viro, qui sepelivit 
unum, mortuum de peste et dilaceratum cum 
canibus. [The other Jtem merely mentions 
the Pirates being off the Port.] P. 145. n.a. 


The selfish tyranny of Po 
is well exhibited b The following 
simple incident. ary dissolved the 
Grammar School founded by her bro- 
ther King Edw. VI. (P. 157.) 

We have heard of Apprentices at 
the time of the Reformation hiding 
bibles under their pillows, like novels ; 
and we find a similar curiosity here : 


*¢ 1559. Dr. Heath, Archbishop of York, 
sent this year a large English bible to the 
Dean and Chapter, to be placed on a read- 
ing desk in the middle of the choir. He 
conferred a like favour on the Cathedral of 
Christ’s Church. It was very observable 
upon this occasion, saith Ware, how much 
all the people of the city were pleased with 
the prospect of having free use of the Scrip- 
tures, for they came fo vast crouds to both 


Cathedrals, at time of divine service, to hear 
it read, and many, before and after service, 
shewed great impatience to read in the -t : 
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ble themselves, and the curiosity of people 
herein could not be satisfied until the year 
1566, when John Dale, a Dublin Book- 
seller, imported some small bibles from Lon- 
don, of which, in less than two years, he 
sold seven thousand copies.” P. 163. 


The first clock was put up in Dub- 
lin in 1560 (p. 164). 

In p. 166 we find an instance of 
Queen Elizabeth’s habit of taking 
up and promoting handsome men. 


*€ 1571. Two dignitaries of this Ca- 
pe ae Walsh, cee ° and 
John » Treasurer, distinguished them- 
selves sag this time the introduction 
of Irish types; they procured an order from 
the government for printing the Common 
Prayer in that language, and likewise that 
a Church should be set apart in the chief 
town of each diocess, where the liturgy 
should be read in that language, and a ser- 
mop preached, by which means many per- 
sons were converted to the Established 
Church; the first book printed in this 


» with Irish characters, was a Ca- 

po written by this Kerney.” P. 170. 
It is well-known, that antiently the 
Crown used to employ Clergymen in 
forensic, diplomatical, and civil offices 
of the State; and salary them, as also 
Laymen, by means of Church bene- 
fices. It appears, from p. 170, that 
this abuse, with regard to the latter, 
was man by means of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury granting dispen- 
sations from taking orders and resi- 


— . 7 

n the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
says Mr. Ledge ¢ Tesees. Brit. Hist. 
ii. 211), ‘* The prospect of our mo- 
dern foreign commerce began todawn, 
which the Nobility mingled in. Mo- 
ney was scarce, and the persons called 
Merchants were generally factors to 
the men of landed property, who 
owned the great mass of wealth.” Ac- 
cordingly the Queen encouraged it. 


“<The conduct of the Lord Chancellor 

Gerrard] was highly approved of by the 

: in her letter to the Lord Deputy, 

of the 19th of May following, she highly 

commended him, and granted him licence 

to trans; » notwithstanding the sta- 
tute.” - 173. 


Immense is the mass of information 
which Mr. Mason has compressed in 
this commencement of his Quarto ; 
and we shall next see that as he is 
an excellent constructor from reeord 
of bones and muscles for his Topogra- 
phical Body, so he can equally well 
give it confirmation, grace, and beauty, 
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by means of Biography: more especi- 
ally that of Swift. id 

(To be continued.) 
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Les Poétes Anglais et les Auteurs de 
i Review, Satire traduite de 


Anglais, &c. par Raoul. 


18. 


Gand, de Vimprimerie de A. J. Bounin. 
1821. 8vo. pp. 130. 


THE public have of late years so 
attentively regarded the politics of 
France, as to overlook her literary 
claims, and the few hints which have 
been communicated on this subject 
are the result of hasty travels*. So 
tardy have its advances been on this 
side of the channel, that were they, 
whose business it is to inform us, 
questioned as to its state, they would 
probably represent it as a miserable 
collection of ribaldry, flimsy discus- 
sions on temporary subjects, and pi- 
rated editions of popular English 
works. Nor is this ignorance a mat- 
ter of surprise: such are the importa- 
tions of our tourists, and, together 
with caricatures and toys, represent 
the productive genius of that count 
in alt its branches. Our views are di- 
rected to higher objects ; in our pages 
the historians of France have been 
already mentioned, and we hope here- 
— to a — a i 
ibli ers, and her ts: the 
santa D’Hancarville, Cayet, Peig- 
not, and Raoul, deserve all the praise 
that periodical criticism can bestow, 
towards diffusing their labours and 
their merits. 
Apart from such considerations, the 
m now translated is one of those 
ew minor compositions which de- 
serve to encounter Time in all lan- 
guages and in all countries. The 
names which it commemorates render 
it curious, and the lesson it enforces, 
useful ; it may serve as a warning to 
Poets, to think before they utter, and 
to Critics not to deride the anxieties 
of authors whose replies are the se- 
verest attacks. The causes by which 
it was produced are well known: Lord 
Byron, in 1807, published a volume of 
tical effusions, entitled “ Hours of 
Taleness,” which was harshly treated 
by the Edinburgh Reviewers ; his 
lordship retorted on them with a se- 





* Lady Morgan and her France for ex- 
ample. Mr. Dibdin’s Bibliographical and An- 
tiquarian Tour forms a pleasing exception. 

verity 
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verity unexam since the days of 
Pope (if we pss the pronslities of 
Churchill and the n ted satire of 
Christopher Smart), and saw the me- 
rits of his work and the justness of his 
cause er by a rapid de- 
mand; but, while the fifth edition 
was preparing for publication, thought 
proper to —— it, since which 
time the public has been supplied 
with spurious editions, printed both 
at home and abroad *. Paraphrase, 
however, was a source from whence 
no one expected this poem in its ge- 
nuine shape (how grateful to the sub- 
jects of its satire we cannot pretend to 
say). M. Raoul has judiciously print- 
ed the original English on the alter- 
nate pages, thereby conferring a dou- 
ble favour on his readers. His ‘Trans- 
lation is inscribed to a public charac- 
ter in the following dedication, which, 
for concise and elegant compliment, is 
without an equal: the justice of his 
eulogium can only be known to his 
countrymen : 

«« A Monsieur Ch. le Cocq, de Tournay, 
Membre des Etats-Géné de Royaume 
Monsieur, Si j’avais connu un citoyen plus 
distingué, un meilleur pére de famille, un 
ami plus franc, un juge plus éclairé des ouv- 
rages de |'esprit, ce nest & vous que 
j'aurais dédié cet opuscule.—Votre dévoué 
et affectioné concitoyen, Raoul.” 


In the requisites of a translator, M. 
Raoul is by no means deficient: to 
adopt satire to a foreign language is 
not an easy task, and the difficulty in- 
creases in proportion to the excellence 
of the original ; descriptions may be 
copied, and stories faithfully rendered, 
but personal remarks and allusions to 
passing circumstances scarcely admit 
of felicity: thus the choice of his sub- 
ject was unfavourable, but having en- 
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tered into it with the enthusiasm of a 
poet, he seldom sinks below expecta- 
tion, and frequently rises above it. 
poem commences with an 
abruptness uliar to Satire, and 
which in this instance is borrowed 
from Juvenal; that, and the succeed- 
ing invocation, possess great spirit, 
and a spirit which the Siffusive ge- 
nius of French poetry was unable to 
catch: the version, however, will not 
be read without pleasure: 
s¢ Still must I hear, &e. &c. 
«< Faudra-t-il plus long-temps me faire vio- 
lence ? [silence, 
Faudra-t-il plus lof%-temps, dans un lache 
Entendre, du refrain de ses aigres couplets, 
L’enroué ******* remplir les cabarets ? 
Quoi donc! aurais-je peur de voir 4 mes 
ou $ (outrages, 
Nos censeurs d’ Edimbourg, prodiguant les 
Dans leur docte revue, aux yeux de !’univers, 
Calomnier ma muse et dénoncer mes vers ? 
Non, non; c’est & mon tour de parler et 
decrire : 
Sots écrivains, tremblez ; j’embrasse la sa- 
tire. 
Toi que la main de l'homme emprunta 
d’un oison, 
Pour peindre la pensée et servir la raison ; 
Noble present des dieux, arraché d’un bout 
daile, [nouvelle, 
Qui, prenant sous nos doigts une forme 
Toujours préte & tracer tous les genres 
d’écrits, 
Es le grand instrument de nos petits esprits, 
O plume! que ta gloire aux mortels en im- 
! [prose, 
C’est toi qui d’un auteur gros de vers et de 
Par un secours heureux soulageant le cer- 
veau, 
L’aides 4 mettre au jour un chef-d’ceuvre 
nouveau : 
En vain avec mépris les belles nous délais- 
sent ; 
En vain de traits piquans les Zoiles nous 
blessent ; 





* These circumstances are thus alluded to by the author of a spurious third canto to 


** Don Juan :” 


*« The world loves satire—people too admire 
Lords that can write—then came there forth abroad 
The Poems or a Minor, something new, 
Though scoffed at by the Epinsurcu Review. 
** At English Bards and Scotch Reviewers then 
He raged like one from Bedlam’s walls let loose, 
And tried to point a keen and desperate pen 


Well charged with 


1, with anger and abuse— 


But might have spared his pains—the Northern men, 
Like others, cared not for his spiteful muse. 
So weak his Song, his Satire so ill aimed, 
That even himself was of the trash ashamed.” P. 19. 
The author appears to have trusted principally to his invention for the facts mentioned 


in the latter stanza. 


Habile 
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Habile & dissiper ce chagrin d’un moment, 

Tu sais flatter l’auteur et consoler |’amant : 

Que de noms inconnu ton travail rend céle- 
bres ! 

Que d’écrivains obscurs tu tires des ténébres ! 

Que d’états, de métiers tu remplis tour a tour! 

Et pourquoi? pour te voir a !’écart quelque 


jour, 
Apres snidp tracé tant de savantes pages, 
guée en un coin avec tous nos ouv- 
rages.” 

The following lines, as they stand 
in the original, have become _prover- 
bial, but have woefully suffered in 
translating: the best in the passage, 
“believe a woman or an epitaph,” has 
fared more hardly than any of the rest: 


‘And shall we own such judgment ? no— 


as soon 
Seek roses in December, ice in June,” &c. 
«< Quoi! des juges pareils auraient le 
privi cove! 
Non, non ; j’irai chercher les roses sous la 


niege, 
De la glace en juillet, du -bon sens dans nos 
vers ; [pervers ; 
Je croirai qu'il n’est plus de cceurs faux et 
Que tout est vérité dans nos épithalames, 
Dans nos inscriptions, dans les pleurs de nos 


‘emmes, 
Plutét que d’écouter de semblables censeurs, 
Et que de les laisser, dans leur laches noirceurs, 
Faissant passer mes vers par leurs coeurs ou 
leurs tétes, 
En corrompre le sens ou les rendre plus 
bétes.” P. 13. 

A translator's deviations are seldom 
successful ; like Hamlet's clowns, they 
should ‘say no more than is set down 
for them.’ M. Raoul is apt to wan- 
der, but his version of the elegiac lines 
on Henry Kirke White are more than 
usually Setanate in their flights. His 
Pivresse de la science is neither happy 
nor authorised, and the ‘ mains hideuses’ 
of Death by no means improve the 
lines to which they do not belong: 
with these exceptions, they contain 
much to praise. 

“* Unhappy Wuite! whose life was in its 
spring,” &c. 

«* Wuite! 6 destin cruel! ta vie & son 

aurore, 

Déja belle d’espoir n’ était qu’en fleur encore, 

Et ta muse naissante, en son essor joyeux, 

A peine commengait a planer dans les cieux ; 

Soudain la mort accourt, et, de ses mains 
hideuses, [teuses. 

Detruit de ton printemps les promesses flat- 

O combien ton trépas dut nous causer de 


’ [cercueil ! 
Toi dont l’ardeur d’ mdre a creusé le 
Hélas! de la science, objet de ta tendresse, 


Ton coeur impatient a trop goité |’ivresse ; 
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Elle a paru belle & tes regards séduite. 
Du chimp qvele sem a tombe & tow 
its. 


Oui, ton propre talent fut l’arme empoison- 
née 


Qui fiésrit, qui tranchit ta noble destinée ; 
C’est lui quit’immola. Tel, aux champs de 


l’Ether, 
L’aigle, monarque altier des habitans de 
Yair, {chire, 


Atteint par le chasseur d’un trait qui le dé- 
De |’Olympe en tombant abandonne !’em- 
pire. 

De ce fer empenné qui lui brise le cceur, 

L’aspect le fait frémir de rage et de douleur ; 
Mais ce qui de sa mort redouble l’amertume, 
C'est de se voir périr par cette méme plume 
Qui couva ses aiglons, et qui vient dans son 


c 
Au lieu de le servir, s’abreuver de son 
sang.” P. 87. 


Occasionally the translator mistakes 
the sense of his author, and in one in- 
stance so as to add to the poignancy of 
the satire : 


*« Hersert shall wield Tuor’s hammer, 
and sometimes 
In gratitude thou’lt praise his rugged rhymes. 
Smug Sypney too thy bitter page shall seek, 
And classic HattamM much renown’d for 
Greek.” 
*‘Hersert du fils d’Odin chantera la 
™massue : 
Ses vers sont rocailleux et le public en sue; 
Mais, puisqu’il est des tiens, tu dont peacher 


ur lui; 
—s Sypney t’offrira son appui ; 
Hattam ae ¥ tout le grec qu'il possede,"" 
&e. . 55. 


Sometimes he inserts ideas of his 
own, by which the sense is consider- 
ably improved ; the substitute in the 
following lines for 
** Swains! quit the plough, resign the 

useless spade.” ealiechs ” 
e a pour Apollon Cérés et Tripto- 
e, 


Isat once poetical, classical, and hap- 
py- But emendation is not always at- 
tempted with success, 

«* That ever glorious, almost fatal pay, 
When Litrte’s leadless pistol met his eye, 
And Bow-street myrmidons stood laughing 


by.” 
** Ces deux illustres chefs du peuple qui 
rimaille, inarmaille, 


De Bow-street sur leurs pas entrainant la 

Parurent, au milieu des bravos prolongés, 

Avec des pistolets qui n’étaient pas 
chargés.” P. 51. 


One further specimen shall close 
our extracts; it is unquestionably the 
most 
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most literal and interesting passage in 
the poem : 

«‘To the fam’d throng now paid the tri- 


bute due, 
Neglected Genius ! let me turn to you !”” &c. 
«« Maintenant qu’aux auteurs dont four- 
mille notre age, 
J’ai rendu franchement un solennel homage, 
Dieux des beaux arts, 6 toi qu’ils ont tant 
outragé ! 
Permets que dans mes chants ton culte soit 
vengé. génie. 
Viens, reprends, 6 Campsert! les ailes du 
Quel potte sensible la vraie harmonie, 
Si le got des bons vers pouvait renaitre 
encor, 
Tenterait vers le Pinde un plus sublime essor ? 
Harmonieux Rocers,reprends aussi ta gloire ; 
De tes succés passés rapelle la mémoire ; 
Qu’a ce doux souvenir ton espoir enflammé, 
Redemande a ton luth son mode accoutumé, 
Et vengeant d’Apollon l’autorité supréme 
Honore ta patrie en t’honorant toi-méme. 
Quoi donc! la poésie étaignant son flam- 
beau, [beau ? 
Est-elle avec Cowrer descendue au tom- 
Et plongée & jamais dans un deuil taciturne, 
Ne peut-elle un instant s’éloigner de son 
urne, 
Que pour venir jeter en passant quelques fleurs 
Sur Burns, cet autre objet de ses vivres dou- 
leurs ? 
Non; malgré le mépris acquis a juste titre, 
Aux sots dont j’ai flétri les noms dans cette 


epitre ; 
En dépit de ces fous qu’on voit mourant 
de faim, [pain, 


Rimer pour un habit ou chanter pour du 

Le culted’ Apollon conservant quelque lustre, 

Compte encore parmi nous plus d’un auteur 
illustre, 

Plus d’un barde immortel dont les rimes 
sans ‘ 

Nous plaisent d’autant plus qu’on y trouve 
moins d’art, 

Et qui pensant toujours comme on les voit 
écrire, 

Ne Tey wt rien que le cceur ne l’inspire. 

Témoins Girrorp, Macnei1, et toi*, chan- 
tre brillant, 

Qui célébras Saut et traduisis WitLanp.” 
Pp. 84, 85. 


Our Bard's versification, as far as 
English ears can pretend to decide, is 
generally correct; a few weak lines 
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and imperfect rhymes may be met 
with, tee his oT taste Ao than 
atones for them. There are other er- 
rors which we are sorry to observe, as 
they are the result of too slight an 
acquaintance with the names and al- 
lusions in Lord Byron ¢, but it is un- 
reasonable to ‘udien trifles where the 
whole is excellent. 

*¢ Where all is just, is beauteous, and is fair, 
Distinctions vanish of peculiar air .” 

We cannot take leave of M. Raoul, 
without expressing a hope that this, 
his first production, is an earnest of 
more. Criticism is an unpleasant task, 
and only enlivened by an opportunity 
of bestowing praise where it is due; 
if, as the poet says, ‘verse sweetens 
toil,’ the reader may guess at the plea- 
sure arising from the perusal of this ; 
in its author are united two of the most 
endearing qualities, which may secure 
esteem in this life, and renown here- 
after: —his verse proclaims him a ge- 
nuine poet, and his prose a sincere 
friend. 

Mr. Southey has lately addressed 
a Letter (which was noticed in our 
last, p. 61), complaining of some ob- 
servations on himself in Lord Byron’s 
latest work, in which he alludes to 
this Poem. Of Mr. Southey’s inju- 
ries we make no doubt, but his zeal 
has outstripped his accuracy. The 
Poem was not re-published with the 
Noble Author’s approval, no authen- 
tic § edition having appeared since the 
original edition, and to the translation 
this invective cannot attach. 

If we have devoted a greater space 
than usual to a single specimen of 
French literature, it is but the discharg- 
ing ofadebtofhonour. Much is owing 
to the exertions of Galignani and other 
publishers, who have disseminated our 
national talent, by re-printing its scarce 
and approved productions. ‘Townley’s 
admirable version of Hudibras (en- 
riched with the criticisms of Larcher), 
Lord Byron’s ‘ Hours of Idleness,’ the 
novel of ‘ Kenilworth,’ &c. have lately 
appeared, and the collected poems of 





* Sotheby. 


t Such as Grenville for Greville, Hogson for Hodgson, &c.; these may be merely 


graphical, but Mr. Canning is termed ‘ Lord Canning,’ which is only to 
as Milord Anglais. Lloyd is termed in the pore ch is only to be accoun' 


for 
‘le Pheenix de critiques,’ we sup- 


pose ironically, but perhaps he is not known abroad as a poet. 
t Codrington’s epistle to Garth—Was this the origin of Churchill's couplet so often 


quoted on like occasions ? 


§ An impression of this work, purporting to be the third 
date 1810 in the title-page, and 1818 in the water-mark! 


is now selling, bearing the 


Moore 
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Moore are announced. We regret, 
notwithstanding, that the labour is 
sometimes lost, and perceive no bene- 
fit that can arise to France or Spain 
from pirating Lady Morgan’s ‘ Italy,’ 
and translating the works of Jeremy 


Bentham *. 
—@— 
19. REVELS OF KENILWORTH. 
(Continued from p. 52.) 

ON Monday, July 18, the weather 
being hot, her Majesty remained with- 
in the castle till the evening, when 
she once more joined the chase; as 
the company were returning home 
over the brid, , they were met by a 
Triton, who requested the Queen's as- 
sistance for the Lady of the Lake, 
against a cruel knight, by name Sir 

ruce sans pitié. Hevieg concluded 
his tale, he sounded his trumpet, and 
spoke in these words to the winds, 
waters, and fishes : 


‘* Ye winds, return into your caves, 
And silent there remain : 
You waters wild suppress your waves, 
And keep you a and plain. 
You fishes all, and each thing else, 
That here have any sway ; 
I charge you all in Neptune’s name, 
You keep you at a stay. 
Until such time this puissant Prince 
Sir Bruce hath put to flight : 
And that the maid released be, 
By sovereign Maiden’s might.” 
This speech being ended, the Queen 
roceeded on the bridge, when the 
dy of the Lake, attended by two 
nymphs, came (floating) upon bul- 
rushes, and thanked her Majesty for 
the liberty she had obtained ;— after 
which, appeared Ariont, riding on a 
dolphin}, four-and -twenty feet in 
length, in whose belly was a small 
Harmonicon well arranged and per- 
Somat Goneni a finds fault with 
several parts of this day’s nt, evi- 
dently mn of soclastae, I being the 
production of Huwnis §, Ferrers |l, 
and Henry GoitpincHam 4, (who 
also performed the part of Arion); 
he observes, that an en ment should 
have taken place, ending with the de- 
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feat of Sir Bruce, nor will any one 
deny that the contrivance was defec- 
tive: on the other hand, Laneham, 
who appears to have been highly de- 
lighted with it, speaks thus of his feel- 
ings on that occasion : 

*« Perceive ye me? I have told you a 
great matter now: as for me, surely I was 
lulled in such liking, and so loath to leave 
off, that much ado a good while after had I, 
to find me where I was. And take ye this 
by the way, that for the skill in music that 

od hath sent me (you know it is some- 
what), I'll set the more by myself while my 
name is Laneham; and, grace of God, mu- 
sic is a noble art.” 

From these diversions the Queen 
 nagueci to exercise her own office, 

y conferring the honour of knight- 
hood upon five gentlemen, viz. Sir 
Thomas Cecil, son to the Lord Trea- 
surer; Sir Henry (brother to the Lord) 
Cobham ; Sir Thomas Stanhope ; Sir 
Arthur Basset ; and Sir Thomas Tres- 
ham. Nine persons also received the 
royal touch for the King’s Evil, and, 
if Laneham is worthy of credit, were 
cured ‘‘ without other medicine, save 
only by handling and prayers.” 

On Tuesday the Coventry Play was 
repeated by the Queen’s desire, ‘ where- 
at her Majesty laughed well.’ 

On Wednesday preparations were 
made for a grand supper at Wedgenhall 
Park, three miles from Kenilworth, 
but took no effect, from the unfavour- 
able weather. Had the Queen stirred 
abroad, the Earl had prepared a dra- 
matic spectacle in two acts for her 
amusement, which for its style and 
contrivance deserved some praise. Gas- 
coigne has preserved it entire, for it 
was penned by himself; and every 
thing was prepared for shew, the actors 
being attired, that it might be per- 
formed at a moment's notice. The 
characters were these, 

Diana, Goddess of Chastity. 

Castibula, Anamale, Nichalis, her nymphs. 
Mercury, herald to Jupiter. 

Iris, messenger to Juno. 

Audax, son to Silvester. 

The argument was briefly this ;— 
Diana, having lost Zabeta one of her 





* << Multa renascentur, que jam cecidére.”"—Hor. 
+ Erroneously called Proteus in the text of Gascoigne. 
t The dolphin was conveyed within a boat, by so ingenious a contrivance, that the oars 


resembled fins. 


§ William Hunnis, Gentleman of the Chapel Royal. 


Il George Ferrers, the celebrated Lord of 


isrule. 


{ A noted gesticulator in the court of Elizabeth. 


nymphs, 








} 
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nymphs, and hearing no tidings of her 
for seventeen years, resolves to seek 
her in person. During her search en- 
ters Audax, son to Silvester the Hom- 
bre Salvagio before-meutioned, and la- 
ments the misfortunes of his father, 
apparently to little purpose: this per- 
sonage forms an under-plot, quite un- 
connected with the principal. At 
length Diana, hearing no news of Za- 
beta, invokes the help of Jupiter, who 
sends Mercury to comfort her, and 
produce the lost nymph, informing 
the goddess that her votary is a vir- 

in Queen. To conclude, as drama- 
tic justice requires that a play should 
finish with a marriage or an execu- 
tion, Jris is dispatched from heaven, 
to remind the Tonee that during her 
early misfortunes she had received no 
assistance from Diana, and advises her 
to follow Juno—that is, to marry,— 
a silent recommendation of Leicester 
himself *.—* Thisday,” says Laneham, 
*« was there such earnest talk and ap- 
pointment of removing, that I gave 
over my noting, and hearkened after 
my horse ;” nor has Gascoigne sup- 
plied any minute details where they 
are #iecessary. 

The Queen hastening her departure 
from the Castle, Leicester bade Gas- 
coigne prepare a farewell oration; the 
poet, therefore, in the habit of Sy/- 
vanus t, met her Majesty in the forest, 
and delivered an extempore speech of 
some length, of which the following 
is a part: 

*« There are not yet twenty days past 

most noble Queen) since I have been, by 
the Procuror-general, twice severally sum- 
moned to appear before the great Gods in 
their Council-chamber; and making mine 
appearance to my duty, I have seen in heaven 
two such exceeding great contrarieties, or 
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rather two such wonderful changes, as draw 
me into deep admiration and sudden per- 
plexity. At my first coming I found the 
whole company of heaven in such a jollity, 
as I rather want skill to express it lively, 
than will to declare it readily. There was 
nothing in any corner to be seen, but re- 
joicing and mirth, singing, dancing, melody, 
and harmony, amiable regards, plentiful re- 
wards, tokens of love, and great good will, 
trophies and triumphs; gifts and presents, 
(alas, my breath and memory fail me) leap- 
ing, frisking, and clapping of hands.” 
These rejoicings, as our readers will 
have alread rceeived, were for the 
acre arrival at Kenilworth. A few 
ays after, Sylvanus was again sum- 
moned to heaven, when he found all 
the immortals in low spirits, ‘ weep- 
ing and wailing, crying and howling,’ 
at the Queen’s departure. This speech 
is as long as it is fulsome ; but it was 
ddiwunt’ improviso, and he neglects to 
inform us how his words were pre- 
served ; to sup that his memory 
retained the Vals is absurd, and we 
can only suppose that his oration is 
ually authentic with those of the 
reek historians. —The Gods and God- 
desses bestowed farewell presents on 
the Queen ; and 
*« Thus ends this strange eventful history.” 


Such were the Revets or Keni1- 
worTH, presented before Elizabeth 
at an expense of 60,000/.! Without 
taking into consideration the depreci- 
ation of money since that period, we 
cannot but condemn the extravagance 
and folly which produced them. The 
pages of Gascoyne and Laneham are 
valuable, in as much as they preserve 
many particulars relative to customs 
and manners now obsolete, and some 
poetical pieces of merit ; but they con- 
tain a more profound utility, a precept 





* The absurdity of this plot sets all criticism at defiance ; as a compliment to Elizabeth, 
it is ingenious, but as a drama preposterous. The following extract is not of the highest 
order of poetry in that age, and might serve as an imitation of the then prevalent style : 

Diana— *< I joy with you, and leave it to your choice 
t kind of life you best shall like to hold ; 
And in meanwhile I cannot but rejoice 
To see you thus dedeck’d with glistering gold ; 
To ne ou eo pee train of stately dames, 
whom each one may seem some goddess’ peer, 
And you yourself (by p> forse of Fame) ” 
A goddess full, and so I leave you here ; 
It shall suffice that on your faith I trust ; 
It shall suffice that once I have you seen : 
Farewell ; ‘not as I would, but as I must, 
Farewell, my nymph, farewell, my noble Queen.” 
+ This speech might have warranted the agnomen of Urlan ; the anachronism, we fear, 


is-unpardonable. 


which 
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which none should despise or neglect, 
—Philosophers, whose task is to trace 
the progress of the human mind, may 
hereafter advert to these works as a 
proof of the intellectual vacuity of the 
age, when eyes and ears were to be 
sated with exhibitions which had lit- 
tle beyond external shew to recom- 
mend them. 

From books we may pass to authors, 
—Robert Laneham was born in the 
county of Nottingham, and educated 
at St. Paul’s school, from whence he 
removed to St. Anthony’s, where he 

uired a smattering of Latin, which, 
as he observes, was afterwards neglect- 
ed, from the pressure of various em- 
ployments. He became, however, a 

roficient in modern languages, which, 
joined to his address, advanced him to 
the office of a Gentleman Usher. Of 
his death nothing is recorded ; and all 
that we know of him is gathered from 
his letter, which is called by the au- 
thor of ‘ Kenilworth,’ ‘‘a very divert- 
ing Tract, written, by as great a cox- 
comb as ever blotted paper.” Of his 
scholastic learning we cannot speak in 
high terms, as he terms Pailes (p. 61) 
the ‘ prudent niece’ of Saturn. 

Geor igne was son and heir 
to Sir John Gascoigne, of Essex, by 
whom he was disinherited. After a 
checquered life, marked by cou 
and misfortune, he died at Stamford, 
in Lincolnshire, Oct. 7, 1577. ‘ There 
are three respects,’ says Mr. Chalmers, 
‘in which his claims to originality re- 
quire to be ‘noticed, as wras in a his- 
tory of pemey. His Steele Glass is 
among the first specimens of blank 
verse in our language ; his Jocasta is 
the second theatrical piece written in 
that measure ; and his Supposes is the 
first comedy written in prose.’ 

These i are elegantly printed, 
and the diction of Laneham is judici- 
ously modernized. The notes displa 
great research, but partake too muc 
of the nature of ‘Illustrations of Ke- 
nilworth *.’ Some of them are bor- 
rowed from Dr. Percy without ac- 
knowledgment ; and a strange hallu- 





* These Illustrations have far exceeded 
necessity. Besides the letters here men- 
tioned, we have histories of Kenilworth, 
Cumnor, &c. from which one benefit only 
appears to have arisen, the detection of the 
misrepresentations and errors in which the 
novel abounds. 


Gent. Mac. February, 1822. 


cination occurs in those to Gascoigne. 
Atp. 104, the Earl of Essex is shrewdly 
conjectured to be re ted under 
the character of ety, “meer he in the 
parting speech : the ‘ Revels of Kenil- 
worth’ took place in 1575, and Essex 
did not appear at court till 1584. Ve- 
rily, the accuracy of the Novelist has 
extended itself to his commentators. 


—-—o— 

20. Poems; being the Genuine Compositions 
of Elizabeth Bentley, of Norwich. 12mo. 
pp. 168. Taylor and Hessey. 

IN our vol. LXI. p. 747, we intro- 
duced this unassuming Female to the 
notice of our Readers, with a fair spe- 
cimen of her poetical talents, in the 
exercise of which she has not been 
wholly indolent. But ‘the plain and 
simple annals” of a meritorious life 
will now be her best recommendation. 

Prefixed to the former Volume was 
the following Letter to the Rev. Mr. 
Walker : 

** Rev. Sir, July 23, 1790. 

«*In compliance with your request, I 
write the few particulars of my life, which 
are as follow:—I was born at Norwich, in 
the parish of All Saints, in November, 
1767, and was the only child of my parents. 
My father’s name was Daniel Bentley, by 
trade a journeyman cordwainer, who, havi 
pacer te a good education himself, he too! 
upon him to teach me reading veal gm 
but never gave me the least idea of gram- 
mar. Being naturally fond of reading, I 
used to employ my leisure hours with such 
books as were in the house; which were 
chiefly a spelling-book, fable-book, diction- 
ary, and books of arithmetic; and with such 
little pamphlets as I could borrow of my 
neighbours. When I was about ten years 
of age, my father was afflicted with a para- 
lytic stroke, which took from him the use 
of one side, and disabled him from working 
at his business ; but still retaining the use 
of his right hand, and his disorder not af- 
fecting his mental faculties, he taught me 
the art of writing, from copies in the spel- 
ling-book. My father was now obliged to 
go about selling garden-stuff for a living, 
till (a few months before his death) he ob- 
tained the place of book-keeper to the Lon- 
don Coach, which then set out from the 
King’s Head, in the Market-place. His 
lameness continued till his decease, which 
happened by a second stroke of the same 
disorder, on the 25th of January, 1783, in 
the 48th year of his age; I being then 
about fifteen years old. My father died in 
the parish of St. Stephen, in which place 
my mother and I have continued ever since. 
About two years after my father’s death, I 

dis- 
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discovered in myself an inclination for writ- 
ing verses, which I had no thought or de- 
sire of being seen; but my mother shewing 
my first productions to. some acquaintances, 
they encouraged me to proceed. Soon after 
T purchased a small grammar-book, second- 
hand, from which I attained the art of ex- 
pressing myself correctly in my native lan- 
guage. My mother’s maiden name was Law- 
rence ; her father, when living, kept a coo- 
*s shop in St. Stephen’s parish. 
or This, Sir, is oy tg of my 
life ; from which you will be pleased to se- 
lect such as you may judge proper 
for the information of the publick. 


Review. -~ Mrs. Bentley's. Poems. 
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The hussing hee has ht her home, 

Fraught with sweets yap asa the comb. 

There’s not a breeze to curl the rill, 

And e’en the aspen leaf is still ; 

The sun himself seems sunk to rest, 

His last faint gleam has streak’d the west ; 

The birds have sung their farewell lay, 

Pour’d sweet to his departing ray ; 

And last of all the merry train, 

The redbreast, too, has ceas’d his strain. 
Hail! hour of Peace! the happy time, 

To meditate on themes sublime ; 

In union with the tranquil scene, 

The mind is sooth'd to thoughts serene ; 

The soul now feels her heav’nly birth, 

Disdains the trivial joys on earth, 





** T remain, with gratitude and respect, 
‘« Your obliged servant, 
«¢ Exizasetu Bent ey-”’ 


*« To this modest recital (says her excel- 
lent Patron) little remains to be added, even 
after a lapse of thirty years. That little, 
however, is creditabie to the subject of it. 
The profits of the publication alluded to 
(trifling indeed in amount, though derived 
from the contributions of almost two thou- 
sand subscribers) enabled her for many 
years, in conjunction with the income aris- 
ing from a small school, to support the de- 
clining age of her mother. Since the death 
of that parent, her duties have been nar- 
rowed, but they have been faithfully per- 
formed. Her leisure hours have been natu- 
tally devoted to her early and favourite pur- 
suit. Her verses on temporary subjects have 

uently contributed to fill the columns of 
*the Norfolk Chronicle ;’ and she has in 
humerous instances performed the melan- 
eholy but grateful office of recording the 
virtues of her deceased friends. Yet, though 
ge favour crowned her first attempts, 

modesty of her disposition has never 


(till urged to it on the present occasion) 
rmitted her to renew her claims upon it. 
ce, and once only, did she venture to 


send to the press, in a separate publication, 
a small collection of Verses for the use of 
Children ; but it was printed without the 
aid of ogre and sold at the humble 
price of a shilling.” 

One short Poem (the latest* in the 
Collection) must now suffice : 


** Tue Hour or Peace. 


*¢ Hail! silent hour of peace serene, 

No busy din disturbs the scene ; 

The sons of toil their labours close, 

And taste the sweets of sound repose ; 
Pent within their safe retreat, 

The slumb’ring sheep no longer bleat, 
While round the field, with half-shut eye, 
Cumbent the drowsy cattle lie : 








* One still later, to the memory of her 
truly-valuable Friend, Mr. Stevenson, ap- 
peared in our Magazine for June last, p. 
548. 


And ts to gain her promised rest, 
Mid ‘the pai aphlte of the blest.” 
—@— 

21. Theodore; or, the Crusaders. A Tale 
Sor Youth. By Mrs. Hoffland, Author of 
“‘The Song of Genius,” and other Works 
for young People. 12mo. pp. 184. Harris. 


WE have had pleasure in noticing 
former productions of Mrs. Hoffland ; 
nor do we think her credit will suffer 
any diminution by the present Publi- 
cation. The Story is interesting, and 
so strongly resting on historical facts, 
as to assist the judgment, without 
misleading the fancy of the young 
reader. Theodore is admitted to be 
a fabulous character, but whatever re- 
lates to his royal master, Richard Coeur 
de Lion, will be found to coincide with 
the accounts of his character, and his- 
tory, as given by Hume, Gibbon, and 
that excellent publication, Mills’s His- 
tory of the Crusaders. It might be in- 
vidious, in such a Work, to notice two 
or three slight errors of the press—it is 
altogether very neatly got up ; and em- 
bellished with numerons pretty pic- 


tures. 
— @- 


22. Lives of Learned and Eminent Men, 
taken from authentic Sources, adapted to 
the Use of Children of Four Years old 
and upwards. 12mo. pp. 175. Baldwin. 


THE Author professes in this Se- 
lection not merely to hold up great 
Conquerors as examples worthy of imi- 
tation, but the lives of such illustrious 
men, as seem to him best fitting to de- 
monstrate that ‘‘ industry, perseverance, 
and firmness, and gentleness and kind- 
ness of disposition, are among the tru- 
est sources of lasting happiness.” The 
Selection begins with rates, and 
concludes with our own immortal 
Newton. No better guide can be held 


up to youth. 
28. Rosa- 
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23. Rosamond. A Sequel 

sons. By Maria Edgeworth. Jn two vols. 

12mo. pp. 252. 272. 

MUCH has been done and written 
in our days for the improvement of 
early education ; and we trust that the 
success of such efforts has been proved 
by the result. In this laudable pursuit 
few have been so indefatigable as Miss 
Edgeworth, who appears to have aimed 
at correcting the heart and repressin 
the selfish principle. Rosamond, which 
forms a sequel to two former Publica- 
tions, will not be found to discredit 
them. The story on Petty Scandal we 


Review. — Miss Edgeworth’s Rosamond. 
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would recommend to the attention of 
young readers. 


—@— 

24. The Young Reviewers ; or, The Poéms 
Dissected. 12mo. pp.108. Darton. 
THIS well-intended liutle Work is 

calculated to encourage early habits of 

industry and regularity ; and, by close 
reflection, to enable young people to 
derive instruction from every subject 

We must, however, confess ourselves 

advocates for the more simple modes 

of instruction ; deprecating as we do, 
every tendency to infantine pedantry. 





25. A very severe Remonstrance has been 
addressed to Mr. John Murray, by an Oxo- 
NIAN, on the subject of Lord Byron’s Cain. 
This pamphlet is written with considerable 
asperity, and condemns the motives of both 
the Publisher and the noble Author in the 
most unqualified terms. We believe that 
Mr. Murray has reason to repent of his bar- 
gain, the Court of Chancery having absolutely 
refused to grant an injunction against a 
pirated edition, in consequence of the im- 
moral tendency of the Poem ; although the 
sum of 26251. had been given for the copy- 
right. 

26. Relief of the Poor and Affiicted in and 
near London. By A. H. It will readily oc- 
cur to most of our readers to fill up this ini- 
tial with the benevolent name of Highmore, 
who here presents us with an alphabetical 
List of the Public Charities, and the Places 
where to apply for Relief, intended for gra- 
tuitous distribution to the poor, “‘ who will 
not find any one of the troubles into which 
they may fall, unless they are criminal and 
profligate, which are not here relieved.” 








27. The State of the Nation at the com- 
mencement of the Year 1822, considered under 
the four departments of The Finance, Foreign 
Relations, Home Department, Colonies, 
Board of Trade, &c. contains much valuable 
information, and will be eagerly perused by 
& numerous class of readers. 


28. The Firtu Part of ‘ Lives of Emi- 
nent Scotsmen”’ fully justifies the mention 
made of the First Fourth Parts in our 
vol. XCI. ii. 155, 449. Part V. contains 
the Lives of Robert Henryson, Alexander 
Scot, Walter Kennedy, John Ogilby, Alex- 
ander Pennycuik, Earl of Glencairn, David 
Mallet, William Falconer, Lord Garden- 
stone, Robert Blair, Dr. Moor, James 
Graeme, Caleb Whitefoord, Dr. Grainger, 
Hector Macneill, John Wilson; and Five 
Miniature Portraits. 


29. The Letters of Mary Lepel, Ledy 
Hervey (the mother of three successive 
Earls of Bristol) contain, in one octavo 
volume, many original and curious anec- 
dotes, both public and domestic, from the 
year 1742, till within a month of her death 
in 1768. 

30. The Naval and Military Exploits 
which have distinguished the Reign of George 
the Third, accurately described, and Metho- 
dically arranged, by Jenosuarnat Aspin, 
contains 784 neatly printed es, which 

roudly recal the recollection of many a well- 
Fought battle by land and sea, from the bat- 
tle of Bunkers Hill, to the Liberation of the 
Captives at Algiers. This will be a useful 
Text-book to many @ spirited young man, 
who may hereafter be enrolled among the 
Protectors of his Country. The whole is 
illustrated with numerous neat Engravings. 











LITERARY 


Camsrincr, Jan. 28.—- Sir William 
Browne's Gold Medals.—The subjects for 
the present year are : 

Greek Ope.—Pyramides Lgyptiace. 

Latin Opt.—Mors Napoleons. 

. Greek EricramM.— Epw te dnra x’ obx 





“iene EpicraM. nuge seria ducunt 


In wala. 
The subject of the Seatonian Prize Poem 


INTELLIGENCE. 


for the present year is Antiochus Epiphanes, 
1 Mace. cap. 1, &e. 

Feb..1. The late Dr. Smith’s Annual 
Prizes of 251. each, to the two best profi- 
cients in mathematics and natural philoso- 
phy among the Commencing Bachelors of 
Arts, were on Friday adjudged to Mr. H. 
Holditch, of Caius College, aud Mr. M. 
Peacock, of Bene’t, College, the first and 
second wranglers. 


The 
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The subject of the Bishop of Peterbo- 
rough’s Discourses at St. *s Church, 
for the t month, is ‘¢‘ The Credibility 
of the New Testament.” 

Oxrorp, Feb. 5. In Convocation, the 
Rev. T. Lee, D.D. President of Trinity Col- 
lege, was nominated one of the Dele; of 
the Clarendon Press; and the Rev. P. Elms- 
ley, M.A. of Christ Church, was nominated 
one of the Delegates of Estates, in the room 
of the Rev. Dr. Hodson, late Principal of 
Brazennose College. 


for Publication. 

« Rivington’s Annual Register” for 1797, 
and for 1820. 

A Description of the Island of St. Mi- 
chael, comprising an Account of its Geo- 
logical Structure; with Remarks on the 
oe Azores, or Western Islands: origi- 
nally communicated to the Linnzan Society 
of New England. By Joun Weasster, 
M. D. Cor. Sec. L. S. New England; with 
numerous maps and plates. 

Oriental Literature, applied to the Illus- 
tration of the Sacred Scriptures, designed 
as a Sequel to Oriental Customs. By the 
Rev. Samuet Burper, M.A. 

A System of Analytic Geometry. By the 
Rev. Dionysius Larpner, A. M. of, the 
* University of Dublin, and Member of the 
Royal Irish Academy. 

e Protestant Reformation vindicated, 
a Sermon preached at Lune-street Chapel, 
Preston. By Josern Fretcuer, A. M. 

Dr. Doddridge’s Preaching Lectures, with 
Professor Frank’s ‘‘ Most Useful Way of 
Preaching.” 

Observations on the Influence of Man- 
ners upon the Health of the Human Race ; 
more particularly as it regards Females in the 
higher and middle classes of Society. By R. 
Paty, M.D. of Newport, Salop. 

Mr. J. Harrison Curtis has just pub- 
lished a Series of Cases comprehending the 
various Affections of the » both local 
and constitutional, wherein he has pointed 
out the Modes of Treatment, to which he 
has annexed some practical remarks relative 
to the Deaf and Dumb. 

A Critical and Analytical Dissertation on 
the Names of Persons. By Joun Henry 
Brapy. 

The Songs of Anacreon of Teos, trans- 
lated into English Measure. By Loarp 
Tuurtow. Also by the same noble Author, 
¢¢ Arcita and Palamon,”’ after the excellent 
Poet Chaucer; and Poems on Several Oc- 
casions. 

Chinzica, a Poem, in Ten Cantos, founded 
on that of the History of the Pisan 
Republic, in which is said to have origi- 
nated the celebrated Triennial Festival, 
called the Battle of the Bridge. 

A new Volume of Poems, under the title 
of ** Napoleon, and other Poems.” By 
E. Barton. 

Cosmo, Duke of Tuscany, a Tragedy, in 
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five acts. By James Birp, author of “‘ The 
; ;"" * Machin, or the 


A repri 
little Manual, Francis Quar.es’s ‘‘ Enchi- 
ridion, or Institutions Divine and Moral,” 
with a Portrait of the Author finely en- 


graved by Cooper. 
Preparing for Publication. 

The Hundred of Mere; being the first 
Portion of an intended History of Mopern 
Wi tsuire, illustrated with numerous En- 

vings, among which are the Protector 
Somerset; Sir Edward Seymour, the cele- 
brated Speaker of the House of Commons ; 
and Hugh Grove, beheaded in 1655; from 
original painti never before engraved. 
By Sir Sresenn Chap Hoare. antl 

The History of Stamford, in Lincoln- 
shire, comprising its ancient and modern 
state; to which is added, an Account of 
St. Martin’s, Stamford Baron, and Great 
and Little Wothorpe, in Northamptonshire. 
By Mr. Drakarp, of Stamford. 

A second Edition of Mr. Fossroxe’s 
Wye Tour, with a es and the Itine- 
rary and Picturesque Department separated 
re the Historical. 

The Life and Opinions of Sir Richard 
Maltravers, an English Gentleman of the 
Seventeenth Century. By Lorp Dittoy, 
Author of «¢ Commentaries on the Mili 
Establishments and Defence of the British 
Empire,” &c. 

Collections for a Biography of lish 
Architects, from the Fifth . on 
teenth Century. By Mr.Cuamsers, author 
of the ‘* Biographical Illustrations of the 
County of Worcester.” 

The Life of John Goodwin, A. M. some 
time Fellow of Queen’s College, Cambridye, 
and Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Coleman-street, 
London, in the reign of Charles the First, 
and under the Usurpation. By T. Jackson. 

The Works of Dr. James inius, for- 
merly Professor of Divinity in the University 
of Leyden. ‘Translated from the Latin. 

An Inquiry into the Truth and Use of 
the Book of Enoch, as it respects his pro- 
phecies, visions, and accounts of fallen 
angels, such Book being at length found 
in the Ethiopic Canon, and put into English 
by Dr. Laurence. By Mr. Overton. 

Considerations on the subject of Calvin- 
ism, and a short Treatise on Regeneration ; 
designed for the Use of such as feel inte- 
rested in the Inquiry, whether Calvinist 
be or be not the Doctrine of the Bible, 
and of the Church of England. By Wi- 
L1aM Bruce Kniert, A. M. 

Political Essay on the Kingdom of New 
Spain; by Alexander de Humboldt; with 
Physical Sections and Maps, founded on 
Astronomical Observations, and the Trigo- 
nometrical and Barometrical Measurements. 
Translated from the original French. By 
Joun Brack. 

Travels 
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Travels in the Interior of Southern 
Africa. By Wituiam J. Burcuett, Esq. 

The Travels of Theodore Ducas in various 
Countries of Europe, at the revival of Let- 
ters and Arts. ited by Cuartes Mitts, 
author of the ‘* History of the Crusades.” 
Part the First, Italy. 

Two Years Residence in the Settlement 
in the ish Prairie, in the INinois 
Country, United States; with an Account 
of its animal and vegetable Productions, 
Agriculture, &c. &c.; a Description of the 

rincipal Towns, Vill » &e.; with the 
Habits and Customs the Back-Woods- 


men. By Jonny Woops. 
Europe; or a Generel Survey of the 
present Situation of the principal Powers ; 


with Conj on their future Prospects. 
By a Citizen of the United States. 

A Journal of a Vo to Greenland, in 

the year 1821, in the Ship Baffin of Liver- 

, commanded by William Scoresby, Jun. 
En. By G. W. Mansy, Esq. author of 
the Means of Saving Persons from Ship- 
wreck. 

A Translation of Cottus’ admirable Work 
on the Criminal Jurisprudence, and the 
Manners and Society of the English. 

Catechism of English Grammar. By C. 
Iavinc, LL. D. 

The Tablets of Memory; or, Fragments 
illustrative of the Human Character. It 
will contain some very curious anecdotes, 
and be illustrated by the Author’s Corres- 

dence with St. Pierre, author of ‘‘ The 
tudies of Nature; Madame de Stael ; 
Dr. Percy late Bishop of Dromore; and 
several other eminent Literary and Political 
Characters. By the author of the “ Beau- 
ties, Harmonies, and Sublimities of Nature.” 

An elegant Edition of the British Poets, 
in one hundred volumes, royal 18mo. It 
includes our most celebrated Poets, from 
Chaucer and Spenser down to Burns and 
Cowper, together with the standard Trans- 
lations from the Classics. The Life of 
each Author is prefixed to his Works. As 
far as they extend, the Lives written by 
Dr. Johnson are adopted; the remainder of 
the Biographical Memoirs, fifty in number, 
are original compositions. 

The First Siiedee of a New Series of 
Ancient Irish Melodies, with appropriate 
words, and with Symphonies and Accom- 
paniments for the Pianoforte. By Dr. Rocue. 

Johnson’s Dictio: -" ay im- 

ved and enlarged. y Georce Futton, 
Author of a Pronouncing Dictionary, Spel- 
ing-Book, &c. 
tters of Junius; with Preliminary Dis- 
sertations, and copious Notes. By Atticus 
Szcunpus. 

Letter on the Study of Political Economy. 
By Lord Joun Russet. 

A Life of Oliver Cromwell. By Mr. 
Soutuey. 

Mr. Croty’s Tragedy of Catiline. 
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Papen a pp ence. 
Captain Gautier completed his h 
graphical labours. His Chart of the Medi- 
terranean has already been published by 
anes tie Sint » and the Chart 
the k is nearl for publica- 
tion. This officer a ea in his la- 
bours by the officers of the Cheurette ; and 
they completed, after long labour, the coasts 
of the Mediterranean sea and the isles of 
the yr pes and the Black Sea; all 
ea of which, essential to be laid down, 

we been exactly determined. A number 
of errors have been discovered in existing 
charts, some of them of great magnitude. 
The summits of many of the Grecian moun- 
tains were also taken by barometrical mea- 
surement. Thus, Mount Athos was found 
to be 2,063 métres in height; Mount 
Olympus, in Mitylene, 988 ; Mount Delphi, 
in Scopolos, 690; Mount Jupiter, in 
Naxia, 1,009, &c. &c. 

IMPROVISATORI. 


M. Pistrucci, an Italian Improvisatori, 
has lately been giving proofs of his talent in 
Paris. On a given subject he immediately 
spoke off in verse, with surprising fluency, 
and in any measure of rhyme that his audi- 
tory requested. On the subject of the 
se Plague of Barcelona,” he chanted verses 
in ten syllables—the ‘¢ Death of Cicero,” in 
ottava rima, &e. all with astonishing ease ; 
inferior of course to written and laboured 
poetry, but still with considerable merit. 

Naturat History. 

Humboldt says that naturalists already 
know 56,000 species of cryptogamous and 
phenerogamous plants, 44,000 insects, 2500 
fishes, 700 — 4000 birds, and 500 
mammifere. In Europe alone there exist 
nearly 80 mammifere, 400 birds, and 30 
reptiles. There are under this temperate 
boreal zone 5 times as many species of birds 
as mammifere; 5 times as many compo- 
site as amentaceous and coniferous plants ; 
5 times as many leguminous as there are 
orchideous and euphorbiaceous. 


Tue Duconc. 

Sir T. S. Raffles has sent to England se- 
veral skeletons of animals from Sumatra; 
among these is the Dugong. This creature 
grazes at the bottom of the sea without 
legs; and is of the figure and form of the 
whale; the position and structure of its 
mouth enables it to browse upon the fuci 
and submarine alge like a cow in a meadow, 
and the whole structure of the masticating 
and digestive organs, shows it to be trul 
herbivorous. It never visits land, or fres 
water, but lives in shallow inlets, where the 
water is two or three fathoms deep. Their 
usual length is eight or nine feet. But a 
curious, and to some perhaps, the most in~ 


oF 


teresting part of the detail of the history of 
this animal is, that the flesh resembles 
oung beef, being very delicate and juicy. 
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Criock-work MAacuinery. 

(From the New York National Advocate.) 

There are now exhibiting at Mr. Vogel's 
in Broadway, several wonderfvl pieces of 
clock- work machinery, which, perhaps, 
equal the masterly ingenuity of the auto- 
mata of Vaucauson, or of Albert the Great. 

The first is a small elegantly wrought 
gold e, surmounting a musical clock- 
work. In this cage is a fountain, and a bird 
not larger than a bee, which sings, flutters 
its wings, and flies from one part of the cage 
to another. The base of the second is also 
occupied by a musical clock-work; it repre- 
sents a group of quadrupeds around the ba- 
sin of a fountain, where a goat drinks, and 
performs a variety of movements. In front 
is a basket with a pear in it: the moment 
the pear is touched, a dog on the other side 
gnashes his teeth, barks, and shakes him- 
self till the pear is replaced, while a monkey 
behind threatens him with a stick, and in 
the mean time munches an apple. A but- 
terfly rests on a pillar above the fountain, 
and moves its wings and feet. The back 

round to this groupe is a mass of rocks, 
os among which, now and then, a fox 
makes its appearance. Above these rocks 
there is a small patch of blue sky, and the 
Sun turning on fis axis, and also accom- 
plishing his diurnal revolution. This is a 
remarkably complicated piece of machinery, 
none of the figures being more than an inch 
in length. 

The third is a cage, very large and highly 
ornamented. On the top is a black man 
who beats time to the p Fe Na of several 
satyrs and two monkeys, one of whom grins 

uite ludicrously. But the most wonderful 
things are two Canary birds that sing the 
natural notes of these birds, flutter and flap 
their wings, and spring from one perch to 
another. In this cage is a fountain, which 
falls by several stories ; and the artificial ar- 
rangement of pieces of glass represents so na- 
turally the sound and glitter of falling water, 
that both the eye and the ear may be deceived. 

The fourth is a park with two country 
seats, out of which come two ladies, who 
exchange mutual salutations, and bow to 
the company. Attracted by the sudden 
flight and song of a bird in a grove behind 
them, they turn and listen. The bird, not 
larger than a bee, sings and flutters for some 
time, and then flies away among the trees. 
Upon this, the ladies repeat their bows and 
curtsies to each other and to the company, 
and withdraw into their houses. On the 
top of the dome above, is a large butterfly, 
which closes and expands its wings and 
moves its feet in a ctly natural manner. 
This and indeed all the machinery play a 
variety of tunes. 


The fifth and sixth are two magicians, 
the French and the American. There is a 
set number of questions to each; and on 
any one of these being placed in a drawer 
for the purpose, the magician goes through 
a variety of ceremonies and gives the answer, 
which is always appropriate. It is said that 
several celebrated mechanicians have been 
allowed to take these machines to pieces, 
yet have never been able to discover by 
what contrivance the right answer is always 
given. 

The last is called a 1 motion ; 
although perhaps the power that it possesses 
is not strong enough for any application to 
extensive machinery. It consists of a large 
wheel, around the edge of which are placed 
at equal distances a certain number of move- 
able hollow cylinders, each containing an 
equal proportion of quicksilver. The weight 
of the quicksilver, which moves from one 
side to the other as the wheel turns, deter- 
mines the horizontal or perpendicular posi- 
tion of the cylinders. By their horizontal 
position, in falling, the circumference of the 
wheel is continually enlar, on one side, 
and diminished on the other by their per- 
pendicular position in rising; this creates 
two unequal semicircles, the one more ec- 
centric than the other, and thus causes a 
perpetual rotation. 

Lire Beacon. 

The Society of Arts have voted to Mr. 
Holditch, of Lynn, for his life beacon, the 
silver medal and ten guineas. This life 
beacon has been erected upon the sand near 
the port of Lynn, where, after repeated at- 
tempts, Mr. i. succeeded in fixing a main 
post with a top mast upon it, which main 
post he secured by bracers of iron attached 
to stones of immense weight, buried in the 
sand. Upon the beacon, seats are provided 
for the reception of persons who may be 
shipwrecked. 


Sup Buitpine. 

An ingenious nautical mechanic has in- 
vented and completed the model of an 80- 
gun ship of war, of which the keel, floor- 
timbers, lower futtocks, and bottom planks, 
are made of copper! A patent, it is said, 
is taking out for this curious new mode of 
ship-building, which, it is added, is well 
thought of by some well-qualified naval men. 

Steam Enoines or Enotanp. 

A French writer, M. Dupin, gives the 
following illustration of the labour of these 
machines. The great pyramid of Egypt re- 
quired for its erection above 100,000 men 
for 20 years; but if it were required again 
to raise the stones from the quarries, and 
place them at their present height, the ae- 
tion of the steam-engines of England, which 
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are at most managed by 36,000 men, would 
ee teen eo 
hours. If it were ired to know how 
long a time they would take to cut the 
stones, and move them from the quarries to 
the pyramid, a very few days would be found 
sufficient. The volume of the great pyra- 
mid is 4,000,000 cubic metres, its weight 
is about 10,400,000 tons, or 10,400,000 
kilogrammes. The centre of wp Sad the 
pyramid is elevated 49 metres from e base, 
and taking 11 metres as the main depth of 
the quarries, the total height of elevation is 
60 metres, which, multiplied by 10,400,000 
tons, gives 624,000,000 tons raised one 
metre. Thus the total of the apr Pe 
in England represents a power of 320,000 
horses. as caden ate for twenty- 
four hours would raise 862,800,000 tons one 
metre high, and consequently, 647,100,000 
tons in 18 hours, which surpasses the pro- 
duce of the labour spent in raising the ma- 
terials of the great pyramid. 


Air Pump. 

Till within the last ten years, the use of 
the air pump had been exclusively confined 
to the service of the pneumatic chemist and 
philosophical experimentalist. Now, how- 
ever, this cduntle instrument is very gene- 
rally employed in many of our manufactures. 
We believe that the sugar refiners working 
under Messrs. Howard and Hodgson’s pa- 
tent were the first who employed it in a 

way. It is a fact very generally known 
that fluids boil at a lower temperature be- 
neath the exhausted receiver of an air-pump 
than when exposed to the ordinary pressure 
of the atmosphere, and the sugar refiner, 
taking advan of this principle, very rea- 
dily prevents the charring incident to the 
old process. To accomplish this, it :s merely 
necessary to enclose the pan containing the 
saccharine fluid in a close vessel, and by the 
continued action of an air-pump, the air is 
so far rarified as to produce ebullition at a 
temperature seldom exceeding 100 deg. of 
Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 
This simple instrument has also been em- 
joyed in the sizing and welting of paper. 
n the former case, the paper is piled up 
evenly in a vessel capable of being rendered 
air-tight, and a vacuum being first formed, 
the size is introduced, which is afterwards 
pressed in by the force of the atmosphere , 
passing through the pores of the paper with- 
out injury to its fabric. In the process of 
dyeing, also, the air-pump has been found 
highly efficacious. In the ordinary way, 
the cloth is merely immersed in the dye, so 
that the internal part is of a lighter hue ; 
but, in this case, the colouring matter passes 
through the entire fabric. 


Racine Pepomerer. 
An instrument has lately been invented 
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in France, which precisely marks the time 
that not only the winning, but every other 
horse, takes in ing the course, even if 
there should be thirty of them, and the in- 
terval between each only a quarter of a se- 
cond. The ‘Jury of the Races,’ in the 
Arrondissements of Paris, have ex 

their full approbation of the instrument. 


Exuisition or Drawines, Souo Square. 

We have here brought into view an epi- 
tome of the English school of Water-colour 
drawings, together with some of the finest 
relics of the old masters ; those sketches or 
first thoughts so deservedly precious in the 
eyes of the connoisseur, of which it must 
be observed, that their value not only arises 
from their a but from the celebrity 
of the masters. In a word, whether collec- 
tively or individually regarded, this Exhibi- 
tion will be found to Ss eve uisite 
to fix the attention of the skilful, and every 
variety to amuse the general eye. The se- 
lection and arrangement do great credit to 
those who have thus brought forward these 
chef d’ceuvres for public view; nor is less 
credit due to the possessors of these rare 
examples, who, like the liberal members of 
the British Institution, have permitted the 
exhibition of their treasures. 


IMPROVEMENT IN BREWING. 

The Glasgow Chronicle says—‘‘ A most 
important improvement has lately taken 
place in the mode of brewing and distilling, 
and is now practised at the Patent Steam 
Distillery at the Greenhead. The inven- 
tion consists in the application of steam to 
the bottom of the boilers, which are in- 
dented with concentric circles, varying in 
depth according to the p and quan- 
tity of heat wanted. A pipe from the steam- 
engine boiler, situated outside of the build- 
ing, is conveyed to three large brewing boil- 
ers and two stills. The boiler is not larger 
than that required of eight-horse power, 
and not more than the usual pressure is em- 
ployed. In addition to the saving of fuel, 
the improvement consists in the dis- 
parity of temperature betwixt this mode 
and the common way of distilling by a 
coal or peat fire. The difference is as 214 
to 21,877 degrees of heat. The conse- 
quence is obvious. Steam cannot give any 
of that empyreumatic nauseous flavour, 
which is so difficult to be avoided in the 
common method, and which has so long 
deteriorated our native beverage. Another 
improvement at the Greenhead is a ma- 
chine, styled by the inventor a separator, 
that completely prevents the mixture of 
the coarse essential oil, which is one of 
the products of distillation ou the old plan, 
and which has been so greatly injurious to 
all malt spirits.” 

ANTI- 
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Account or 4 Lone Barrow 1N THE Pa- 
nish OF NETTLETON, ADJOINING TO THAT 
or Lirrteton Drew, co. Witts. 

By Sir Ricuaro Cort Hoare, Bart. 

Having, during our Antiquarian Re- 
searches on the line of the Fosse road be- 
tween Aque Sulis (Bath) and Corinium 
(Cirencester), remarked a Long Barrow, 
with a Cromlech, or Kistvaen, projecting 
over its Eastern prone | and having, for 
many years past, cast a longing eye upon 
dis degen vetip of early British Anti- 
quity, I at length, in the year 1821, put my 
long-intended plans into execution; and by 
the kind permission of the lord of the ma- 
nor, Dr. Carrick, M.D. of Clifton, began 
my researches on the 9th of October, 1821 : 
and I now send you an accurate statement 
of our progress sub terra. 

This Long Barrow is situated in the pa- 
rish of Nettleton, which adjoins that of Lit- 
tleton Dru or Drew, a name evidently of 
Druidical antiquity: it is placed at a very 
short distance from the great Roman Road 
called the Fosse, which traverses the whole 
of our island from Lincolnshire in the 
North, to the Western coast of Devonshire. 

Our operations commenced on the 8th of 
October, and a stout body of spade-men, 
with our able pioneer, John Parker, at their 
head*, began their work, which was rather 
arduous, the whole of the barrow being al- 
most entirely constructed with loose stones. 
Being determined to spare neither trouble 
nor expense in developing the history of 
this singular tumulus, and hoping to find 
our Wiltshire maiden, intacta et inviolata, 
we determined to make a complete section 
along the centre of the mound. 

A deep trench was cut through the dorsum 
of the barrow, beginning at the Eastern end 
where the elevated stones were placed, to 
the extent of 150 feet. 

We our excavation as nearly as we 
could, with safety to the Cromlech or Kist- 
vaent; for, though a zealous Antiquary, 
and anxious to dive as deeply as possible 








* John Parker was the able investigator 
of the numerous barrows we opened in va- 


igus = of Wiltshire. 

+ The Cromlech and the Kistvaen dif- 
fered in their construction: but the differ- 
ence between them has never yet been satis- 
factorily defined. Some think the former 
was altarial, but the last, I know from per- 
sonal researches, was merely sepulchral, 
alias, a stone chest, to enclose the relicks 
of the deceased. 


into the womb of time, I could not con- 
scientiously endanger the falling of the 
stones. e dug, however, as near as pos- 
sible to them, and down to the surface of the 
natural soil; or, according to our old phrase, 
the floor of the barrow. In so doing, we 
found many pieces of charcoal, mixed with 
the earth, indicative of fires having been 
kindled on the spot for the purpose of cre- 
mation, or for a celebration of some reli- 
on rites connected with the burial. The 

oor of the barrow seems to have been co- 
vered with a layer of large flat stones, and 
the sides were protected with similar layers. 
A wall of the same kind of flat stone was 
formed near the Kistvaen at the Eastern ex- 
tremity of the tumulus, which seemed to 
indicate that this spot had been selected for 
the principal deposit $; and indeed there 
was the appearance of a very rude arch, con- 
structed with loose flat stones, immediately 
beneath the Kistvaen. 

The two first days were thus employed, 
but without any important discovery. 
the third, our pioneers (whilst continuing 
the line of the proposed section) perceived 
indications of an interment about 30 fect 
from the Eastern extremity of the barrow ; 
two joints of finger-bones having been turn- 
ed up. But here their operations ceased, 
until the owner of the tumulus, Dr. Carrick, 
with his friends, could attend. In the 
mean time, the Rev. Mr. Skinner, a zealous 
investigator of British and Roman Antiqui- 
ties, and Mr. Philip Crocker, an able sur- 
veyor and draftsman, were employed in tak- 
ing exact measurements, drawings, &c. of 
this barrow. 

The average depth of the barrow still con- 
tinued ahout six feet, and at the distance of 
30 feet from the site of the sepulchral depo- 
sit, the labourers came to a wall of loose 
stones extending across the barrow, which 
they left untouched, under the idea of find- 
ing another interment in the vicinity. They 
then began to excavate the trench at the 
Western extremity, in order to meet the 
other beyond the wall; but in so doing, 
they found nothing worthy of notice, except 
some detached pieces of p Oe . 

The 11th of October was the day of trial; 
and on these occasions curiosity is always 
awake, which was evinced by the numerous 
spectators who attended on the ground. 





¢ Ihave no doubt that the primary in- 
tcrment was placed under these large stones ; 
but we could not venture ‘to ag ome it, 
thouch some of our spectators thought it 
could be safely done, by means of om 
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tude, teeth, horns, stalactites, &c. were col- 


We now began to uncover the deposit 
that was discovered, with the greatest 
nicety, so as to be able to gratify our spec- 
tators with a satisfactory view of the antient 
British mode of interment. 

This sepulchral deposit displayed the ske- 
leton ( ntly of a —— with its 
knees up towards the head; a mode 
of burial which I consider as the most an- 
tient of any we have found: for the skele- 
ton extended at length, was certainly of a 
more modern zra, though still very antient. 

This skeleton was deposited in a cist, or 
grave, about two feet in depth ; lying on its 
side, in a direction nearly and West ; 
the legs drawn up, so that the knees were 
on a level with the hips; the right hand 

laced on the breast, te left in a parallel 
Fine with the thigh. Near the head was 
discovered a smal! pointed instrument of flint, 
about an inch a half in length; too thin 
for an arrow head, but apparently furmed for 
piercing or cutting, as the flint was brought 
to a very sharp point, and might have served 
as a lancet. The teeth were (as in almost 
every instance) quite perfect ; and the bones 
in good preservation, considering the many 
hundred years they must have lain interred. 

Such is the result of our researches on 
this curions monument of antiquity ; and al- 
though it was not productive (like our bar- 
rows near Stonehenge) of the gilt brazen 
spear, the amber and gold ornaments, the 
egg-shaped urn, &c. &e. yet my ends were 
fully attained, and my curiosity satisfied, by 
ascertaining the history of this tumulus, 
notwithstanding the disappointment expe- 
rienced in not being able to venture on that 
deposit which was probably placed beneath 
the huge superimpending stones at the East 
end, which have hitherto, and I hope ever 
will protect the bones of the antient Bri- 
ton. R. C. H. 

Stourhead, Nov. 15, 1821. 





Antient Cave. 


Last autumn, through the activity of Mr. 
Harrison of Kirby Moorside, an horizontal 
Cave or opening was discovered, in working 
a stone quarry a little below Kirkdale Church, 
Yorkshire. On the 2d of Aug. it was ex- 

jored to the extent of 100 yards or more in 

h; from two to seven feet in height ; 
and from four to 20 feet in width; but con- 
tracting and expanding its dimensions as it 
advances Eastward under the adjacent and 
incumbent field. The present opening is 
estimated to be about four yards below the 
surface of the ground, on the side of a 
sloping bank, and the or covering is 
principally rock. On the floor of this Cave 
or opening was found a considerable quan- 
tity of loose earth, chiefly calcareous, a- 
mongst which were animal remains, much 
decayed. Several bones of immense magni- 
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lected, which to have been those of 
the bear, the rhinoceros, the stag, &c. &c. 
Whether these remains are to be referred to 
the Antediluvian world, or the Cave may 
have been subsequently the resort of the 
above animals, if they ever existed in this 
island, it is for geologists to consider. 
Ecyrtian Mummy. 
A Danish family, desirous of hasi 
a beautiful shame for one of Uren coom. 4 
in Copenhagen, wrote to M. Dumrecher, 
Danish Coneal at Alexandria, who, assisted 
by M. Tedenat, the French Consul, pro- 
cured an intelligent man to set out for Up- 
per Egypt, with a firman from the Pasha, 
to search the tombs of the antient Kings. 
For the greater despatch, they employed 
two different parties of the natives, from 
Longsor and from Karnack. e former 
were the most fortunate, discovering a tomb 
that had never been opened, and where the 
found, on the third day, a mummy wi 
five cases ; they asked for this 6000 piastres 
of Egypt, (133/.) which was paid them. 
The fellahs of Karnack, thus disappointed, 
and having had three days’ toil for nothing, 
had warm disputes with those of Longsor ; 
and mischievous consequences might have 
ensued, as their villagers took a part in the 
quarrel, if the possessor of the muminy had 
not given 1000 piastres (22/.) extra to the 
Arabs of Karnack, to whom also some par- 
ticipation was made by those of Longsor. 
This mummy is the most superb and beau- 
tiful of all that have been hitherto disco- 
vered. 
Arnica. 


Interesting information respecting some 
of the hitherto unknown parts of this im- 
mense continent may very shortly be ex- 
pected. A Mr. Waldeck, a German, has 
recently arrived in England from India, and 
is preparing an account of his Travels from 
Egypt to the Cape of Good Hope. Of the 
authenticity of his journey there is no doubt. 
It appears that at the foot of the Mountains - 
of the Moon, he found an inscribed pillar, 
erected by a Roman Consul, about the pe- 
riod of the reign of Vespasian. On the top 
of this chain of mountains is a level track of 
400 miles broad, on which he discovered a 
temple of the highest antiquity, and in fine 
preservation, and still used for religious pur- 
poses. South of the Table land, he passed 
a descent of fifty-two days journey, and 
when advanced about nine days he found 
three skeletons, one of which was that of a 
man with a telescope slung on his shoulder, 
marked with the name of Harris, and also a 
chronometer made by Marchand. Of the 
four Euro companions who ae 

nied Mr. Waldeck, a one, who batt bn 
Paris, survived the hardships of the journey. 


SELECT 
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LINES ON A BIRTH-DAY. 


QCNCE more returns that annual day, 
Which claims a Veteran's grateful Lay ; 
Grateful I am,—but, oh! how vain 
Th’ attempt to raise a tuneful strain ! 
The Muse’s vivid dreams are o’er; 
The ready numbers flow no more. 
Farewell ‘‘the feverish thirst of fame, 
The longing for a Poet's name!” 
Conteut, whilst — in mild repose, 
To moralize in humble prose ; 
And scan, with retrospective eye, 
The busy scenes long since gone by; 
Scenes of alternate grief and joy— 
(No pleasure but has some alloy!) 
By no acute disease oppress’d, 
By no domestic cares distress’d ; 
Possessing still, though dim in sight, 
Some sparks of intellectual light ; 
With gradual symptoms of decay, 
Life’s ebbing current oe away. 
Thankful for every Blessing past, 
Conscious each hour ~ be my last ; 
Tuat Hour’s approach I calmly wait, 
And cheerful enter Seventy-eight. 
Highbury, Feb. 14, 1822. J.N. 


—_— oe 
SONNETS TO HOPE. 
By Mrs. Carey, West Square. 


1. 

HAL! thou, whose visions pure delight 

impart, ‘ 

Benignant Hope! by pitying Heav’n be- 

stow’d, 

To gild the horrors of life’s gloomy road, 
And whisper comfort to the breaking heart.— 
Cheer’d by thy voice, the ship-wreck'd sailor, 

toss’d, 

‘¢Alone, unfriended,” on some desert shore, 

Undaunted dares its pathless wilds explore ; 
And, while he weeps his gallant mess-mates 

lost, 

Still clings to thee, and on thy pinions flies 
Back to his native vale, and clasps again 
The maid he loves.—With her, a pleas- 

ing train . 

Of joys long lost, and soft ideas, rise, 

To lull the sense of pain: and thus thy ray 

Sheds on his dreary path a gleam of brighter 

da 


y- 
II. 
Yes! yes, bright Angel! thy enliv’ning pow’r 
Can smooth the haggard front of anxious 


Care ; 
Cheer the sad soul in danger’s trying hour, 
And chase the hideous phantoms of De- 


spair. 
Prompted by thee, the patriot soldier braves 


The battle’s fiercest rage, and daring flies 
Where’er thy hand the high-rais’d trophy 
waves ; 
And, as thy visions flit before his eyes 
In bright array, his manly bosom glows 
With ten-fold heat; and, burning to ob- 
tain 


The meed of valor, on his country’s foes 
He hurls destruction, ’till th’ enliv’ning 
strain, 
The strain victorious, to the warrior dear, 
Triumphant breaks on his delighted ear. 


Ill. 


Nor these alone, kind soother of our care, 
Confess thy pow’r: for, oh! thou canst 
illume 
The dark abode, where Guilt awaits his 
doom, 
Fix’d in the torpid silence of despair. 
Yes! in those haunts, where pain and an- 
guish dwell, 
And guilty fears appal the struggling soul, 
Thy voice, sweet Cherub ! can those fears 
control, 
Thy smile the horrors of those scenes dispel. 
By thee encourag’d, to offended Heav’n 
The trembling suff’rer lifts his tear-swoln 


eye; 
And, taught by thee to think each crime 
forgiv’n, 
Dares all the rigor of his fate defy. 
Borne on thy eagle wing, aloft he soars, 
And the bright mansions of the blest ex- 


plores. 

-—@>- 
COMMEMORATIVE SONNETS. 
Written in December, 1821. 

I. 

WE pass the gate thro’ which, in bridal 

pride, 

My blooming son his blooming consort 
bore, 
The prize of all the vows Affection swore, 
When Truth and Love their plighted hearts 
allied, [died— 
And holy hopes were cherish’d— But he 
And their brief dream of happiness was 
‘ o'er: [shore 
vet Faith still whispers, on a tranquil 

He wakes to its may ee 8 
Of endless joys.—If earth from thence be 


seen, 
Does he not blame our grief-beclouded eyes, 
Which, all regardless of his heaveuly 
sheen, 
Fix on the grave where the spoil’d casket lies ; 
Or see Death’s car of Triumph at the . 
Where all the social comforts enter’d : : 
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If.—Historical. 
A brother in the visions of the night 
Beheld a buried brother—scarce 
Seem’d the transparent form, yet there 
was mind, ‘ 
Tranquillity, and love, and beauty br ht, 
As in his dying features. At the sight 
The weeping sleeper murmuring said we 
pin’d (per kind, 
With cherish’d woe. There was a whis- 
As in that voice which ever gave delight, 
Forbidding sorrow,— Heaven vouchsaf’d 
no more,— 
Yet sure the kind illusion was allow’d 
The wither’d heart’s faint pulses to re- 
store, [bow'd;— 
To strengthen the weak knees by anguish 
Mourn we for those whose earth-born stains 
forgiv’n, 
Await in Paradise a call to Heaven? 
Ill. 
Come, Resi ion, and possess a heart 
Which noes more shall feel the thrill of 


joy , 
Nor vibrate when Amusement’s painted toy 
Mounts on the breeze of mirth! Come, and 


im 
Thy onder: divine! Thou canst transmute 
Evil to good, and from the bitter root 
Of Adam’s mortal disobedience, bring 
The fruits that in an heavenly Eden spring. 
Thou, as an Angel at Gethsemane, 
Temperedst the cup for Jesus—thou didst 
stand 


By the iat -dergying comes on Calvary 
With blessed Mary, when the threaten’d 
brand 


Pierc’d deeply, and her Holy Son was slain, 
That mine, so deeply mourn’d, might rise 


n. 
- IV. 


Go, Boy, and to thy widow’d Mother cling ; 
Andas she clasps thee, kiss away the tears, 
The bitter tears, which, sweet unconscious 
thing, [hears 
Spring forth at thy endearments, when she 
Thy rosy lips utter the sounds that bring 
joys, which sad remembrance more 
endears— 
Even the lov’d name of him whose arm 
should fling 
Its strong protection o’er thy infant years. 
Dear orphan, at thy birth the star of bliss 
Shone in its zenith, while with grateful joy 
Thy father prest thy cheek with many a kiss, 
And hail’d the dawn of reason in his boy, 
Now closely wrapt in the sepulchral pall, 
He cannot answer to thy dulcet call ! 


V. 
Written in January 1822. 
Son of my buried Son! my youngest born, 
Who sprang to life when I was past my 
prime ; 
Yet, during the brief portion of his time, 
Was like a jewel on my bosom worn, 
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Most brilliant, and most precious. He was 


torn 
From Love’s fond grasp, and to a hea- 
venly clime, {nor crime, 
We trust, transported, where nor grief, 
Obscure the beams of an eternal morn. 
Sweet Babe! thy father taught me how 


to die : 
O may I see thee his mind’s impress bear 
That when the hour of my release draw 
nigh 
I, in sabbatical repose from care, 
May ponder how three generations meet, 
Absolv’d and ransom’d at their Saviour’s 


‘eet. 
VI. 
They sing Jehovah's praise ; but inthe choir 

I miss that voice most tuneful and most 

dear, [ear; 

w ~— pep more shall sound on mortal 
Nor shall I see those s ing eyes aspi 
With true Devotion’s re —" 

To what is now their home. Yet may I 

hear [year, 
Again those strains thro’ Heaven's eternal 
In concord to the Seraph’s lofty lyre : 

For, by the waters of domestic joy, 
Beneath the shadow of connubial love, 

In songs of Sion would he still employ, 
That blessed foretaste of the world above, 
The Sabbath even—at which holy tide 
All that was mortal of our Edward* died. 


Still flow my selfish sorrows—still, I say, 
Is this the robe of bridal happiness 
And manly vigour ?—this sepulchral dress, 
Close and unvarying ?—Did this icy clay, 
Repulsive to the startled touch, display 
All that could animate, delight, and 
bless ?— 
And was this marble aspect, to distress 
As the warm sun-beam to a wintry day ?— 
Yet while affection o’er the lov’d remains 
Does still with ceaseless ministry incline 
Her drooping form—supernal Hope sus- 
tains, 
As the chang’d features take a stamp divine, 
That look Murillo’s matchless skill assign'’d 
To Him the thorn-crown’d Saviour of man- 
kind. 


To the Year 1821. 
Go, bitterest portion of my life, and join 
ose years of care and dolour which have 
clos’d, 
And tell them such a ministry was thine, 
That I forget the trials they impos’d ! 
For with the axe of ruin in thy hand, 
Thou hast invaded my domestic baron 
Cut down the goodliest produce of the land, 
And bar’d my saplings to Misfortune’s 
gale. 





* Edward West died on Sunday, the 21st 
of October, 1821, in his 28th year. 


And 
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And thou hast quench’d the cynosure, whose 


ra 
Pointed to Joy amid this dark terrene, 
And torn the staff of my support away, 
When Age most needed on its aid to lean. 
Yes, Year of Sorrow! tho’ in Edward's 
tomb 
Adoating Mother's brilliant hopes are laid, 
A ray from Paradise hath pierc’d thy gloom, 
Which stronger glows as earth-born pros- 


pects fade. 
Little Bowden, Feb. 8. J. W. 


—_@— 
AN HYMN, 

After a Charity Sermon, preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Booxer, at Sidmouth, on Sun- 
day, the 6th of Jan. 1822. 

HEN, after foundering on the main, 
And long by stormy billows tost, 
We from the shore, behold with pain, 
A gallant vessel wreck’d and lost,— 


With out-stretch’d hands and pitying hearts, 
We wish the suffering crew to save ;— 
And, oh! what joy the deed imparts, 
If we can snatch them from the wave ! 


A fate like this was once our own,— 
Expos’d to Vice’s dangerous sea, 

Till your compassion heard our moan, 
And said, ‘‘ From wretchedness be free !”” 


Oh! may that God who taught your souls 
To pity us in our distress, — 

Whose pow’r the rage of Fate controuls, 
Your every day with comfort bless ! 


And when the awful hour shall come, 
When He who gave —reclaims your 
breath, 
May he, with smiles, unbar the tomb, 
d take away the sting of death ! 


And, when the wicked from their graves, 
pall’d with terror, shall arise, 

May ye, with those your goodness saves, 
nd triumphant to the skies ! 


—@— 
APOSTROPHE 
To an Early Violet. 
SWEET lovely harbinger of Spring, 
Earliest gf in Flora’s ring, 
Thy scent exhales on Zephyr’s wing,— 
Sweet Violet! 
I found you in the lone vale, bare, 
In purest hue, sweet flow’ret rare, 
And you shall have my dearest care, 
Sweet Violet ! 
You stood like dauntless Virtue pure, 
You did the pitiless storm endure, 
And now from harm I'll you secure, 
Sweet Violet! 
Within my j ine parterre, 
*Mid m sweet, and lilies fair, 
You now may live, and blossom there, 
Sweet Violet! 
Fe. 1. T.N. 
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INVOCATION 
To an Qwl at Midnight, 
O SAY, thou lonely bird of night, 
In downy I'd plu drest ; 
bas from the ivy-mantl’d height 
ou thus boldly me molest ? 
Why! you the whirling bats affright, 
en they their leathern wings extend; 
Why thus disturb the Night ? 
Sure some dire mischief you portend ! 
The croaking frog affrighted shrinks, 
Whene’er you raise your hollow eyes, 
Each mouse on sure destruction thinks, 
To hear your loud and hideous cries ! 
Oh! — grant what I require, 


“ec ” 


ost musical—most melancholy ! 
In praise of you, I'll strike my lyre, 


f you'll go seek yon church yard holly ! 
TN. 


— o> 
TO A ROBIN, 
At the latter end of Autumn. 
HO” harbinger of Winter drear, 
Yet, beauteous warbler, I will greet thee ; 
Enter my garden without fear, 
With crumbs and welcome I will treat thee. 
Come, sweet Robin, come ! 
No truant schoolboy here can roam, 
No fell grimalkin shall assail thee ; 
Choose without fear thy winter’s home, 
And I'll from want and harm protect thee. 
Stay, sweet Robin, stay ! 
When Winter's past, and Nature’s face 
Is brighten’d by returning Spring, 
Cheerful you'll quit your shelt’ring place, 
And gratefully your farewell sing, 
Sweet Robin, ere gou go. 


“Maria. 
-—@>-- 
EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 
Translated from the Latin. 
By Mr. Stocxpate Harpy. 
DIEU! sweet Babe! thy sleep enjoy, 
While mg om round thee gently play, 
Completely free from earth’s alloy, 
Thy heav’nly soul was call’d away. 
Aurora’s car shall bear it on 
To scenes of bliss above the skies, 
And Seraphs, as they taste the morn, 
Shall chaunt its triumph as they rise. 
om cee 
On reading ** Cain, a Mystery.” 
POET of Darkness! ’twas thy former plan 
To teach mankind t’ abhor the race of 


man; 
More darkling now the path thy Muse has 
rod 


trod, 
Tt leads the race of man t’ abjure their God! 
Z. 


HIS- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


— : 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


House or Lorps, Feb. 5. 

The King opened the Session of Parlia- 
ment this day, for the first time since his 
Coronation. A few minutes before two 
o'clock, His Majesty entered the house, 
preceded by the Chancellor, bearing 
the mace and seals, and followed by the 
State Officers. The Dukes of York, Clarence, 
and Dorset, were on His Majesty’s right, 
and a sort of semi-circle was formed by 
several Noble and Mili men. As soon 
as the aker and the Members of the 
House Commons appeared at the Bar, 
His Majesty read the following Speech, 
in a most dignified and impressive man- 


ss Lords, and Gentlemen : 
“ we the satisfaction of informing 
‘ou, that I continue to receive from Foreign 
wers the strongest assurances of their 
friendly disposition towards this country. 
**It is impossible for me not to feel 
deeply interested in any event that may 
have a tendency to disturb the peace of 
Europe. My endeavours have, therefore, 
been directed, in conjunction with my Allies, 
to the settlement of the differences which 
have unfortunately arisen between the Court 
of St. ene and the Ottoman Porte ; 
and I have reason to entertain hopes that 
these differences will be satisfactorily ad- 


justed. 


« In my late visit to Ireland, I derive the 
most sincere gratification from the loyalty 
and attachment manifested by all classes of 
my subjects. 

*¢ With this impression, it must be mat- 
ter of the deepest concern to me, that a 
spirit of outrage, which has led to daring 
and systematic violations of the law, has 
arisen, and still prevails in some parts of 
that country. I am determined to use all 
the means in my power for the protection 
of the persons and property of my Joyal and 
peaceable subjects. And it will be for your 
immediate consideration, whether the exist- 
ing laws are sufficient for this purpose. 

“< Notwithstanding this serious interrup- 
tion of public tranquillity, I have the satis- 
faction of believing that my presence in 
Ireland has been ive of very bene- 
ficial effects, and all iptions hd my 
people confidently rely upon the just 
and per nwo he of the laws, as 
upon my paternal solicitude for their welfare. 

* Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

*< It is very gratifying to ine to be able to 
inform you, that during the last year the 


Revenue has exceeded that of the preceding, 
and appears to be in a course of progressive 
improvement. 

*¢ I have directed the Estimates of the 
current year to be laid before you. They 
have been framed with every attention to 
economy which the circumstances of the 
country will permit; and it will be satisfac- 
tory to you to learn, that I have been able 
to make a large reduction in dur Annual 
Expenditure, particularly in our Naval and 
Military Establishments. 

“« My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

**T have the t pleasure in ac- 
quainting you that a considerable improve- 
ment has taken place in the course of the 
last year, in the Commerce and Manufac- 
tures of the United Kingdom, and that I 
can now state them to be, in their important 
branches, in a very flourishing condition. 
I must at the same time ee t the 
depressed state of the Agric a een. 
The condition of an interest, so essentially 
connected with the prosperity of the coun- 
try, will of course attract your early atten- 
tion; and I have the fullest reliance on 
your wisdom in the consideration of this 
important subject. 

*< T am persuaded that, in whatever mea- 
sures you may adopt, you will bear con- 
stantly in mind that, in the maintenance 
of our public credit, all the best interests of 
this kingdom are equally involved; and that 
it is by a steady adherence to that principle 
that we have attained, and can alone expect 
to preserve, our high station amongst the 
nations of the world.” 

His Majesty then descended from the 
Throne, and quitted the House in the same 
manner he had entered it. 

At five o’clock, the Lord Chancellor re- 
sumed his seat on the Woolsack, when 
several Peers took the oaths. 

The Speech was then read by the Lord 
Chancellor, and by the Clerk.—The Earl of 
Roden commented on the various topics of 
the Speech. He ascribed much of the evils 
experienced in Ireland to the non-residence 
of the great landlords, and urged the return 
of the wealthy absentees. He concluded 
with moving an address, which was, as 
usual, an echo to the speech.—Lord /Pal- 
singham, in seconding Address, briefly 


went over the same grounds with the mover. 
—The Marquis of Lansdown said, he was 
oe to hear of the ameliorated 

our commercial and manufacturing inte- 
rests, but he should not think them realized 


unless 
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unless they contributed to advance the in- 
terest wy he Iture, the main-stay of na- 
tioual prosperity—Lord Liverpool agreed 
that our agricultural and commercial inte- 
rests could only prosper together, and that 
it would be a destructive policy to think of 
relieving one at the expence of the other. 





In the House or Commons the same day, 
Mr. R. Clive moved an Address, embracing 
the various topics of the King’s Speech, 
and thanking His Majesty for his ious 
communication from the throne —Mr. Dun- 


combe seconded the address. He exp 


of those measures would be limited to the 
ist of August next, in order that Parlia- 
ment might have a further opportunity of 
considering them during the present Ses- 
sion. It was a matter of extreme urgency 
that the Bill for renewing the Insurrection 
Act should pass to the third reading this 
evening. By the latest intelligence, the 
rebellion was rapidly spreading. A house, 
in which were 16 persons, had been sur- 
rounded by 2000 men, and set on fire, from 
which but few had escaped. Almost all 
those operations were carried on by night. 





his gratification that the spirit of disaffec- 
tion which some time back had manifested 
itself in various parts of the manufacturing 
districts had entirely subsided, and was suc- 
ceeded by perfect tranquillity. That result, 
in his opinion, ought partly to be attributed 
to the vigorous measures which had been 
adopted by Parliament.—Mr. Hume then 
moved an amendment upon the Address, 
ascribing the distresses of the Agricultural 
Interests to excessive taxation. The Ho- 
nourable Gentleman supported his proposi- 
tions by a vast mass H calculations. Se- 
veral Members spoke upon this amendment. 
The Chancellor of the Exehequer threw out 
some hints as to what Government has done 
upon the subject of superannuations; but 
added, that reductions of taxation would be 
not only n ry, but so far from affording 
relief, that it would end in disappointment, 
and agpravete the distresses of Agriculture. 
Mr. Hume’s Amendment was in the end 
rejected by a majority of 171 to 89. 


Housst or Commons, Feb. 7. 

Mr. Coke introduced the Norfolk Agri- 
cultural Petition with an extremely violent 
reform speech. The venerable gentleman 
was more than once called to order by the 
Speaker; but his speech did not receive 
much attention of any other kind. It, how- 
ever, afforded Mr. Lushington an opportu- 
nity of offering an explanation of the words 
used on a former evening by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, relative to the impossibi- 
lity of any further diminution of taxation. 
These words Mr. Lushington said had been 
understood in much too large a sense; his 
Right Hon. Friend’s meanmg going no 
farther than to deprecate a sweeping repeal 
of taxes, which, by depriving the public 
credit of all confidence, would produce ten- 
fold confusion among all classes—Mr. Cur- 
wen and some other Members spoke very 
warmly as to the distressed state of Agricul- 
ture + dela: oe the kingdom. 

The Marquis of Londonderry having laid 
on the table printed copies of the commu- 
nications from Marquis Wellesley, proceed- 
ed to address the House on the state of Ire- 
land. He should propose the re-enactment 
of the Insurrection Act, and the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act. The duration 


He luded with moving for leave to bring 
in a Bill to suppress insurrection and rebel- 
lion » Ireland.—Sir J. New reminded 
the Noble Marquis that he predicted 
the present state of things in Ireland in 
1817; but his motion for inquiry on that 
occasion had been negatived. After a long 
debate the Bill was read a first and second 
time, and committed for the following day. 


—@— 

Feb. 8. The Bill for suppressing the Irish 
disturbances came under discussion. Sir 
John Newport, who on the preceding even- 
ing had declared his disapprobation of the 
measures, this night gave them his support, 
on the ground of his unbounded confidence 
in the Marquis Wellesley. Lord Folkstone 
replied to this last argument ; taking a brief, 
and by no means flattering, view of the Mar- 
quis Wellesley’s Indian administration, which, 
however able and brilliant, was far (he said) 
from favourable to the interests of liberty. 
The debate was prolonged by different Mem- 
bers ; and after some amendments had been 
offered and rejected, both Bills passed by 
great majorities. 


—_@— 

Feb. 9. Mr. Alderman Wood presented 
@ petition from the son of Mr. Hunt, re- 
specting his father’s close imprisonment at 
Iichester. This gave Sir F. Burdett an op- 
portunity of speaking in very coarse terms 
of the Court of King’s Bench, and Mr. 
Hobhouse followed in the same strain. Sir 
T. Lethbridge explained that Mr. Hunt’s 
first grievance was the exclusion of his 
mistress. 

The House divided on the third reading 
of the Irish Habeas Corpus Suspension Bill, 
which was passed by a majority of 82. 


Feb. 11. Mr. Brougham brought for- 
ward a motion on the distresses of the 
country. He introduced the subject by a 
very elaborate and able, but exceedingly 
long speech ; in which, besides marshalling 
all the arguments in favour of reducing the 
expensive establishmeuts of the country, he 
hinted at the policy and justness of dimi- 
nishing the interest of the public debt. 
He concluded with moving a resolution, 
‘© That it is the bounden duty of this: 
House, well considering the pressure of 
the public burdens on all classes of the 


com- 
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col ity, and particularly on the agri- 
cultural » to pledge Teself to obtain 
for s suffering people such a reduction 
of taxation as would afford them effectual 
relief.” The Marquis of Londonderry op- 
posed the resolution, as containing no spe- 
cific proposition of retrenchment, and as 
leading to no practical ee. Its object 
was only to entrap the House into a cen- 
sure of Ministers, who were of themselves 
dis: to carry reduction to the utmost 

ing that was compatible with the safety 
of the state. He said that he had to pro- 
pose a of his own, from which he 
entertained most ine hopes of re- 
lief; and called on the House to suspend 
its judgment till Ministers bro ht forward 
their intended measure. Mr. Brougham’s 
motion was negatived by a majority of 212 
to 108. 


@ : 

Feb. 13. Sir Robert Wilson addressed 
the House on the subject of his dismissal 
from the army. He concluded by moving 
for ies of the correspondence between 
himself and Lord Sidmouth and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief on his removal from the 
army. Lord Palmerston opposed the mo- 
tion, as trenching on a prerogative of the 
Crown, exercised in numerous instances 
without having ever been called in question, 
and pr mca, Se it would be impossible to 
preserve the internal subordination and dis- 
cipline of the army. He concluded by 
moving the previous question, which, after 
some discussion, was carried by 199 to 97. 


—o— 

Feb. 15. The Marquis of Londonderry 
brought forward his remedy for the existing 
distresses of the country. The substance of 
this was, the repeal of the annual Malt Tax 
to the amount of one million four hundred 
thousand pounds, and a loan of four mil- 
lions to be advanced by Exchequer Bills. 
His Lordship’s speech embraced a vast va- 
riety of topics. His Lordship admitted 
that the absolute amount of the manufac- 
turers’ wages was not so high as it had 
been at former periods, but he truly con- 
tended that their relative value (as com- 

with the prices of the necessaries of 
life), stood higher than at any period of our 
history. He calculated that the combined 
effect of the improved revenue, and the re- 
trenchments already effected by Ministers 
(which last he at two millions), would 
leave a surplus revenue of five millions ; and 
that the saving of interest by paying off 
the five per cents. would give a million and 
a half—a sum which, in his opinion, al- 
lowed Ministers to the annual malt 
tax, without injustice to the public creditor. 
The noble Marquis having rated the Farmers’ 
taxes at one-seventh, or, including him as 
@ consumer, at one-fifth, of his rent, pro- 
ceeded to reason from this datum, that the 
diminution of taxation to any practicable 
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extent could afford no relief; and 
recommended a loan of four millions, partly 
to be advanced to the landholders on the 
security of their crops, to enable them to 
withhold them from market, and so effect 
an advance of price, and partly to be ad- 
vanced to parishes, to relieve the land- 
holders from the present payment of parish 
rates. From a native resources of the 
country, and the uerable ind of 
the ot ing which his Lordship called a 
fructifying principle,” he avowed that he 
entertained the most sanguine hopes: he 
spoke confidently of the liquidation of the 

ve per cents., hinted the four per cents. 
might be soon paid off, and promised that 
before long, the country would ss a8 
sinking fund of seven millions. The noble 
Marquis concluded by moving, that there 
be laid before the House an account of the 
net income and expenditure of the country 
to the end of the year 1821, and the balance 
remaining in the Exchequer; also an ac- 
count of the funded and unfunded debt, 
and the sums applied to the redemption of 
the same. 

Mr. Brougham concurred in the pane- 
gyrtic upon Mr. Pitt and his sinking fund ; but 
maintained that the present Ministers had 
totally subverted, by their attack on it, 
commenced in 1813, that monument of 
their great patron's talents.—Mr. Huskisson 
replied to Mr. Brougham at some length, 
directing his observations chiefly to the 
operation of Mr. Peel’s bill—Mr. Hume, 
in a short speech, argued, thut nothing less 
than a reduction of taxation to the amount 
of from 7 to 10 millions could afford an 
adequate relief to the landhollers. The 
Resolutions proposed by the Marquis of 
Londonderry (which were merely for laying 
before the House certain financial docu- 
ments) were then carried without a division. 


—@— 
House or Lorps, Feb. 18. 

Lord Suffield (in the absence of the Earl 
of Albemarle), presented a Petition, agreed 
to at a Meeting at Norwich, for consider- 
ing the distressed state of Agriculture. The 
noble Lord admitted, that to that part of 
the Petition which prayed for reform, there 
were several dissentients, whom, however, 
he rated at about five in the hundred. His 
Lordship said, that he himself had been 
made a convert to the cause of reform 
the dispersion of the Manchester Meeting 
on the 16th of August 1819, and by the 
consequences which followed that transac- 
tion. 

The Marquis of Lansdown enquired of 
the Earl pry reer whether it was the 
intention of Ministers to offer any motion 
on the subject of Agricultural Distress in the 
House of Lords similar to that which had 
been proposed in another place (by the 
Marquis of Londonderry) ‘The Feel of 


Liverpool thought the most convenient op- 
portunity 
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portunity for the discussion to which such 
a motion would give rise, would be, when 
some measure came up from the other 
House of Parliament. 





In the House of Commons the same day, 
the Marquis of Londonderry, in a very 
few words, moved the revival of the Agri- 
cultural Committee. His Lordship depre- 
cated any discussion of the general question 
at the present stage, but with very little 
success, for a long debate followed, which, 
though it did not possess much of the 
unity of consecutive reasoning, gave to a 
number of Members an opportunity of 
avowing their opinions upon various sub- 
jects immediately or tely ted 
with the agricultural question ; or of ani- 
madverting upon parts im the speeches of 
Mr. Brougham and the Marquis of Lon- 
donderry—Mr. Gooch (Chairman of the 
last Committee) defended himself from the 
charge of collusion with the Government, 
and characterized the report of the Com- 
mittee, over which he had presided last 
year, as delusive and mischievous.—Sir John 
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Shelley complained of the folly of squen- 
dering, four ‘millions of the as surplus 
upon that fallacy, the sinking fund. 
intimated, that a specific motion respecting 
the favd was to be brought forward on 
Thursday.—Mr. Stuart Wortley congratu- 
lated the country upon the surplus revenue. 
He avowed an opinion that the expenses of 
the war were necessary to the salvation of 
the country; and applauded Ministers for 
the saving of two millions which they had 
already made, hut ho} they would not 
rest on their oars.—Mr. Ricardo defended 
the proposition formerly advanced by him, 
** that the return to cash payments would 
raise the value of money but five per cent.” 
The greater change that had taken place he 
imputed to the precipitancy of the Bank in 
age gold, and the premature issue.— 
r. Peel defended his bill by a comparison 
of the state of the manufacturing districts 
in 1818 and 1819, with their condition at 
present. This prosperity must ultimately re- 
evert to the Agriculturists.—The Marquis of 
Londonderry having replied, the motion for 
a Committee was agreed to without a division. 


—@— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The Annual of the Governor of 
the Bank of France has been published in 
the Moniteur. It exhibits the concern as 
in & very prosperous state. The fixed ca- 
-_ is 3,750,0001. The dividend distri- 

ted last year was 8 per cent. ; a further 

t of 10 per cent. being reserved. The 
ills discounted in 1820 amounted to 
254,000,000—in 1821, they increased to 
384,000,000. The accounts current during 
the same period rose from 544,000,000 to 
605,000,000. The total amount of receipts 
and payments during the last year was in spe- 
cie 546,324,108; in paper 7,049,708,000. 
—The whole current of this great 
national establishment, including salaries 
and all other outgoings, do not exceed the 
sum of 461,000 francs, or about 19,000/. 
per annum. 

Letters from France contain accounts of 
movements im several parts of that country: 
the last letters received represent these dis- 
turbances as of a more serious natare than 
the first accounts led us to s Simul- 
taneous a been made by the 
garrisons of and Rochefort: a de- 
tachment from the latter place proceeded to 
Soubise, where the tri-eoloured flag was 
poe art and whence emissaries were sent 
to eaux and other places. In addition 
to the insurrection at Brest, a simultaneous 
attempt was made by a of the garrieon 
of Rochefort, 200 of w left i¢ on the 
same night that their coadjutors of Brest 
endeavoured to possess themselves of the 


principal fort. This detachment proceeded 
to Soubise, on the coast; when the tri- 
coloured flag was displayed, and whence 
emissaries were sent to Bordeaux, and other 
places. At Brest, a misunderstanding among 
the principal leaders is said to have now 
prevented the success of the project. 

The Gazette de France of thie 11th inst. 
states, that a new conspiracy had been dis- 
e d at Nantes, where machinations had 
been employed to corrupt the fidelity of the 
13th regiment of the line. It is added, 
that the plot had been frustrated by the 
vigilance and firmness of Lieutenant-G i 
the Count de Espinois ; that three officers 
had been arrested, and several sub-officers 
had ahsconded. 

By an estimate made in 1821, it appears, 
that the population ef France amounts to 
303465,261 souls. 


ITALY. 
Letters from Rome state, that the Pope 
was so dangerously ill, that his death was 
ted every moment. The Archduke 
Rodolph of Austria, who was made a Car- 
dinal two years ago, it is expected will suc- 
ceed to the Chair. 


SPAIN. 

A letter from Paris, dated J 
states, that on the 7th instant the King of 
a to the wishes of the Cortes 
and nation, and accepted the 4 
tion of the Minister ‘for Forcigw’ Afheirs, 
Bardaxi; the Minister of the Interior, _ 

the 
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the Minister of War, Salvador; and Val- 


leyo, Minister of Finance. 
a recent decree of the Spanish Cortes, 
all ish vessels employed in the Slave 


Trade are to be forfeited, and the owners, 

fitters-out, masters, and officers, condemned 

to ten years’ labour on the public works. 
PORTUGAL. 

On the 26th ult. the anniversary of the 
meeting of the General and Extraordi 
Cortes of Lisbon, great rejoicings too 
place to commemorate auspicious day, 
on which the P. nation recovered 
the exercise of those rights of which they 
had been dispossessed for ages. The day 
was ushered in with discharges of artillery 
from the forts and shipping; and at nine 
in the morning a review took place in the 
square of the Roscio, at which the King 
was mt. The concourse was immense ; 
and a Court was afterwards held at the 
Palace of Bemposta, where the King re- 
ceived the compliments of a deputation 
from the Cortes and the Corps Diplomatique. 

The Cortes are proceeding quietly in set- 
tling the Constitution, in making reforms, 
and in establishing institutions hich they 
consider necessary to secure the freedom, 
and the prosperity, of their country. 
—The Cortes have agreed to a project for 
establishing a national Bank in Lisbon. The 
Charter is granted for 20 years; and there 
are to be 10,000 shares, each of the value 
of 500,000 reas.—On that part of the new 
Constitution which relates to the judicial 
authority, the Cortes have resolved, that 
there shall be juries in criminal and civil 
causes. 

GERMANY. 


The union between the Imperial Family 
of Russia and the Royal Family of Wirtem- 
berg, is about to become greater. The 
Russian Ambassador at Stutgard, on the 
10th ult., demanded the hand of 
the Princess Charlotte, daughter of Prince 
Paul, and niece to the King, for the Grand 
Duke Michael. The King gave his con- 
sent, and the marriage is expected to be 
soon celebrated. 

A stagnation of trade is complained 
of at burgh. 


TURKEY. 

An official note, addressed by the Otto- 
man Porte to Lord Strangford, on the 
2d of December, the confidence 
which the Sublime Porte reposes in the 
Court of England ; declares that the Turkish 
a is animated with a sincere _ 
sire of preserving tranquillity; and that, 
with ak views, it is its constant 
care ously to act up to the spirit 
and letter of treaties concluded with Russia. 
The latter power, it is added, has not acted 
with equal good faith, inasmuch as it has 
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been signified on her that, under pre - 
sent circumstances, cannot deliver up 
the rebel leaders who have taken up refuge 
in the Russian dominions, which evasion is 
intended to encourage insurrection, and 
render it more formidable ; the Porte, there- 
fore, urges that the evacuation of Walla- 
chia and Moldavia by the Ottoman troops 
would be attended with great inconvenience, 
as they would then become the asylums of 
rebels and brigands. The aim of Russia, 
in insisting upon the evacuation of these 
provinces, is ‘* to acquire a ge 
in Europe by the accomplishment of her 
own ends:” the Porte, however, in regard 
to the beneficent views of the Court of 
England, consents to postpone its demand 
for the delivering up of the insurrectionary 
fugitives; but at the same time refuses to 
evacuate the provinces, so long as the 
Greeks continue in a state of rebellion. In 
conclusion, the English Ambassador is so- 
licited to interpose and obtain a modifica- 
tion of the demands of Russia on this point, 
and to bring about an amicable adjustment 
of the existing differences with that Power. 


ASIA. 


The Lady Lushington Indiaman, from 
Madras, was lost in August last, by striking 
+ a a sand in sight of land, near Coringa. 

wenty-two persons were drowned; amo 
which _ Ae Enptain Hamilton, 7th Modeas 
Native Infantry ; Ensign Wright ; Mr. Wil- 
son, formerly Purser in the Company's ser- 
vice; Mr. and his daughter; and 
Mr. Liston, 2d officer. Mrs. Rosseau (who 
was saved) was on the stem, and her unfor- 
tunate husband on the stern, when the ves- 
sel parted. Major Wetherall and his Lady 
are likewise safe, and Mr. Carpenter, only 
son of Colonel Carpenter. 

According to recent letters from Sinca- 
pore, that settlement was in high health 
and prosperity; and it is said now to be 
fully established as the emporium of the 
Eastern Archipelago. Malacca is quite de- 
serted; and not a vessel repairs to it, ex- 
cept for refreshments, or a few peculs of 
spices, While many of the Dutch stations 
had been ravaged with the cholera morbus, 
neither Sincapore nor Bencoolen had been 
Visited by it; a circumstance ascribed by 
the natives to the good luck of the English. 

The Diario di Roma of the 15th Dec. 
contéins reports from the Missionaries in 
Tofiquin down to the 20th Sept. 1820, and 
gives at the same time interesting informe- 
tion on the latest state of that country. 
The following is the substance of it: ‘* Gia- 
Long, the Sovereign of this great kingdom 
the empire of Anam (which includes the 
provinces of Tonquin, Cochin-China, 
Chiampa, Camboja, and Laos u Lac-Tho, 
and contains 23,000,000 inhabitants) died 
in the beginning of 1820, in the 70th a” 
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of his age. During his reign of eighteen 
years he aonaiealie protected the Catholic 
religion, and esteemed the Euro Mis- 
sionaries, whom he honoured with his en- 
tire confidence. It was feared that after 
his death there would arise a persecution 
against this Faith, because the Crown Prince 
some years seemed to be ill-inclined 
towards the Missionaries, and even threat- 
ened to banish them all out of the king- 
dom as soon as he ascended the throne. 
But He’ who sways the hearts of princes, 
disposed otherwise in his infinite mercy. 
Gia-Long, a short time before his death, 
called the Prince to his sick bed, and gave 
him many counsels which he desired him 
to observe: among others he most urgently 
exhorted him not to disturb in the least 
the professors of the Catholic religion, if 
he would not, like the tyrant Tan-Son, who 
rohibited the exercise of the Catholic faith 
in this kingdom in 1798, and was soon after 
deposed and murdered, lose both his throne 
and life. The new Sovereign, who calls 
himself Minh-Manh, and is 30 years old, 
oats followed this paternal advice. 
e Catholic religion is in the most flourish- 
ing condition in Tonquin, as well as in 
Cochin-China, and several Mandarins shew 
themselves as well disposed to it as in the 
life-time of the late Emperor. Minh-Manh 
has signalized his accession, which hap- 
med exactly on the Tonquinese new year 
(our 14th Feb.) also by other acts benefi- 
cial for his people; released them, by an 
edict issued that day, from all their debts 
to the Imperial Treasury; diminished the 
taxes, which were very heavy under the 
government of his father; recalled exiles ; 
and pardoned criminals sentenced to death, 
and other prisoners.” 


» AMERICA, &. 


Advices from Brazil state, that the for- 
tress of Callao surrendered to San Martin 
on the 19th mber. The news was 
brought to Chili by an English merchant, 
whe left Lima on the 25th September. 
Trade was in a declining state at Rio de 
Janeiro, and the exchange had fallen to 
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The order for his recall, which arrived by 
the last packet from Lisbon, had caused 
much dissatisfaction the inhabitants ; 
and a petition to the King and to the Cortes, 
to allow him to remain in Brazil, had been 
prepared, and had received the signatures 
of the leading citizens. The same packet 
which brought the Prince’s recall, brought 
also an order to proceed to the election of 
the Junta. News had arrived from Mosam- 
bique, of the deposition of the Governor of 
that place, and the appointment of a Pro- 
visional Junta. The Bank at Rio de Janeiro 
was conducting its affairs well, and was 
likely to place them on a prosperous footing. 

Advices from Newfoundland describe that 
colony to be in a state of extreme distress. 
Among the lower orders, it is said, there 
are few able to support themselves ; and the 
members of the opulent part of the com- 
munity are so small, that relief was im- 
practicable. Many, it was feared, must 
perish for want. Meetings of the inhabit- 
ants had been held, for the purpose of 
raising subscriptions, and the Governor had 
intimated to them that a sum equal to the 
whole raised by the colonists would be con- 
tributed by the Government. Memorials 
have been sent to England to claim the in- 
terposition of the Legislature. The advices 
are to the 6th instant, the vessel which 
brought them to Liverpool havin - 
formed the voyage in the shors seal ¢ of 
17 days. ‘ 

Sean from the Havannah, dated the 
11th Dec. have been received at Glasgow, 
announcing that the following parts of 
Mexico, viz. Vera Cruz, Tampico, Alvarado, 
on the east coast, Acapulco and St. Blas on 
the west coast, have been declared open to 
foreign commerce. The duties on imports 
by foreigners were fixed at 25 per cent, and 
by Spaniards (natives) 15 per cent. The 
produce of the country to be exported free 
of duties, except cochineal and vanilla, gold 
two per cent. and silver six per cent. ex 
duties. The only prohibited articles for 
import are flour and tobacco. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

The revenue of Ireland for the year 1821, 
exceeds that of the preceding year by up- 
wards of 400,000/.—Revenue for 1820, 
3,905,8994. 19s. 4d.—Ditto for 1821, 
4,333,2501. 19s. 04d. 

The measures proposed by Ministers for 
the immediate repression of the Irish dis- 
turbances, consist—Ist, in a revived appli- 
cation of the Insurrection Act ; and 2d, in 


a temporary suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act. The new measures, it is understood, 
may be reconsidered during the present 
session; and » or pro >» acm 
cording to the experience had of their effi- 
cacy, between their enactment and the close 
of the session. 

The Irish Insurrection Act re in the 
discretion of the Magistrates, power of 
sentencing to rtation 


summary 
conviction all persons who =e be found 
from 
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from their houses at any time from sun-set 
to sun-rise, without being able satisfactorily 
to account for the occasion of it. 

A most singular and fatal occurrence 


lately in the parish of Holme- 
upon- ing-Moor, near Market Weigh- 
ton, co. Y The wife of a labouring 


man named Seaton, who lives in a cottage 
near to the Weighton and Holme canal, 
put into an aalen jug that musty, 
about three pints of water and a téa-cup full 
of lime to sweeten it; she then corked the 
mouth of the jug up, and placed it in an 
iron oven by the side of the fire. Some 
time after, as she was sitting before the 


- fire, with a child on each side of her, the 


jug burst, with an explosion equal to a 
loaded blunderbuss. The report was heard 
nearly 200 yards distant. The oven door 
was forced off its hinges, and the oven itself 
broken into several pieces, which were pro- 
pelled with violence in different directions 
about the room. One piece, with the top 
bar of the fire- » drove out one half of 
the wimdow. room door was burst 
open, and the catch of the sneck wrenched 
out of capes. But the most — 
chol o occurrence is, one e 
childete, a fine girl, about two years and a 
quarter old, received so severe a contusion 
on the head, that it expired the next morn- 
ing. The other child was much scalded, 
but is expected to recover. The mother 
did not receive the least injury. 

Exptosion oF Gas causep sy Rats.—A 
curious circumstance lately occurred in a 
shop on the Quayside in Newcastle—an ex- 
plosion of gas caused by rats. The shop, 
after being some time unoccupied, had been 
recently fitted up by a grocer. The gas- 
pipe, for lighting the shop, came up through 
the floor, beneath the counter, through a 
hole Jarge enough to admit a rat to . 
At a bend in the pipe, just above the floor, 
a hole was made by the teeth of these ani- 
mals (it is supposed in search of water), as 
though it had heen filed through ; and con- 
sequently the gas escaped, and was partly 
confined in the hollows of the counter. The 
escape being discovered by the smell, a 
search Se te leak was imprudently made 
with a candle, which caused an explosion, 
that broke several panes in the windows, 
and damaged the counter considerably ;_ but 
happily no personal injury was sustained. 

is circumstance, however, shows the ne- 
cessity of caution in the management of the 

3 and that the use of candles ought to 

avoided in searching for leaks in con- 
fined places, where any accumulation of 
gas is possible. 

Jan. 26. An extraordinary flow of water, 
without any apparent impulse but that of 
spring tides, occ at the morning and 
afternoon tides of this day, along the north- 
ern coast of Kent. sea rose from four 
to five feet perpendicular above the usual 


height of the highest spring-tides, over- 
flowing the banks and » and, in 
some. situations, insulating the cottages 
which border the shore. ‘The wind blew 
from the N. W. and was fortunately light ; 
as, had it blown from that quarter with vio- 
lence, the most disastrous consequences 
must have resulted. The only serious 
damage we have yet learned, is at ver, 
where the mere action of the waves against 
the west side of the cliff occasioned a con- 
siderable portion to shoot down, and more 
icularly at the north-west angle of the 
urial-ground of the old church, which has 
exposed to view coffins with the mouldering 
remains of mortality suspended, as it were, 
in ** the midway air,” between their parent 
earth and the ocean. 
Loss or THE THames East Inp1aMan.— 
It is our painful duty to record the loss of 
the Hon. Company's ship, the Thames, 
— —- bound to Bencoolen and 
ina, with a general of value. 
The Thames was near! rhe ship of 1400 
tons burthen ; and had only one voyage 
before. Mr. Henry » the purser of 
the ship, arrived late on night of the 
8d inst. at the India House with the melan- 
choly intelligence; and the following in- 
teresting particulars were communicated by 
a friend of that officer: —‘* The Thames 
left the Downs st twelve o’clock on Wed- 
nesday last, with a smart breeze from the 
south-west, and continued beating to west- 
ward, with fine weather, until y at 
noon, when she weathered Beachy Head, 
the wind then blowing a brisk galé. As 
night approached the increased ; and, 
the wind still setting from the south-west, 
strong apprehensions were entertained that 
the ship would be driven upon a lee-shore. 
At length, about twelve o'clock, the ship 
struck on a rock very near the Head; but 
she floated from thence, and drifted round 
near to the town of Easthourne, between 
the Round-house and the Martello Tower, 
where she again struck, and got quite ashore. 
This was soon after two o'clock on Sunday 
morning ; and from that hour until half-past 
nine the ship continued to beat with tre- 
mendous violence against the shore, and 
every succeeding wave was expected to 
shiver her to pieces. Ina short time the 
beach was covered with people, all anxious 
to assist in the preservation of the crew, 
but. unfortunately without the power of 
doing so at that time. Not long after the 
ship struck, her main-mast went by the 
board, carrying with it four of the crew; 
and in the course of the night the fore and 
mizen masts followed, and seven more of 
the crew were washed overboard. The only 
boat which could be found large enough to 
attempt to launch in this tremendous surf 
was brought to the spot, and a midship- 
man of the preventive service, and six sea- 
men, volunteered their services to attempt 
w 
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to reach the ship. Several successive ef- 
forts were made to launch her; but she 
was each time swamped, and her little crew 
washed ashore. Still, however, undismayed, 
they made another attempt, and succeeded 
in getting almost without the breakers, 
when a sea took her starboard bow, and 
upset her. The six seamen reached the 
shore: but we lament to state, the gal- 
lant young officer, who had risked his life 
for the chance of rendering assistance to 
his fellow-men in distress, fell a victim to 
his courage and humanity—and the ship’s 
company, as well as those on shore, saw 
him struggling with the waves until his 
strength was exhausted, and he sunk be- 
neath them. Capt. Manby’s apparatus for 
the preservation of lives, which at East- 
bourne is kept under the command of Mr. 
Hamilton, the Collector of “ t for the 

>» was at | hh brought into action ; 
ary a rope Fe Aa on board the ship 
and made fast, the whole remaining of the 
ship’s company, together with Major and 
Mrs. M‘Innis, and her female servant (pas- 
sengers,) were got safe on shore, but with- 
out a single thing except the clothes which 
they had on their backs. 

The Act of Parliament respecting the 
conveyance of ts having been abolish- 
ed, a considerable reduction in county ex- 
penditure will thereby accrue; in conse- 
quence of which, the Magistrates at the 
last Hants Quarter Sessions did not deem 
it necessary to order an additional county 
rate. : 
A faleon was lately shot near Parham, 

Lord de la Zouch’s keeper, the wings of 
which measured nearly r feet. is 
bird, being a native of the cold and dreary 
climes of the north, is but seldom found in 
the south of Norway, Iceland, and the 
northern part of Russia. The prevailing 
colour of its plumage is a dusky brown, 
and spotted ; the feathers on the legs are 
very long, and of a pure white; the legs 
below the knee are of a pale blue, and are 
very ly made. Its migrating so far 
to the south renders the above a singular 
occurrence. 





— > — 

LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

The opinion of the Attorney-General and 
Solicitor-General has been taken, whether 
the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland has any 
power to confer the honour of Knighthood ; 
and they are both decidedly of opinion, 
that since the Union no such right has 
existed. A copy of the opinion has been 
sent to Lord Wellesley. The following are 
the names of the gentlemen who have been 
knighted by the different Lord Lieutenants 
who have governed Ireland since the Union, 
and whose honours are now declared to be 
null and void:—Sir James Riddall, Sir 
Arthur Clarke, Sir Edward Stanley, Sir 
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John Ferns, Sir William Smyth, Sir Tho- 


mas Whelan, Sir William Hetham, Sir 

Charles Morgan, Sir Charles Vernon, Sir 

John Phillimore (R. N.), Sir John Bur- 
oyne, Sir John Stevenson, and Sir Thomas 
oriarty. 

Her late Majesty's will, with three co- 
dicils, was proved in the Prerogative Court, 
Doctors’ Commons, on the 4th instant. 
The effects are sworn under 20,0001. It 
has been determined by her Majesty’s exe- 
cutors, that the property which she left at 
Brandenburgh House and abroad shall be 
immediately sold, to discharge (as far as it 
will go) all just claims. Should the pro- 
ceeds of the sale not be sufficient for the 
payment of the debts, an application is 
likely to be made to the Ministers to pay 
the deficit out of the Civil List. 

Lord Byron’s ‘‘ Cain.” — Mr. Shadwell 
applied to the Lord Chancellor lately, on 
the part of Mr. Murray, the publisher, for 
an injunction to restrain a printer named 
Benbow from pirating the above work. The 
Lord Chancellor informed Mr. Shadwell, 
that, having read the work, he entertained 
a reasonable doubt of its character; and 
therefore, until the Learned Counsel could 
shew that he could maintain an action upon 
it, he must refuse an injunction. 

The penalties which Carlisle was sen- 
tenced to pay by the Court of King’s Bench, 
having been estreated and returned to the 
Pipe Office, an extent was issued from 
thence, directed to the Sheriffs of London, 
and commanding them to levy for one of the 
penalties to the amount of 5001. The She- 
riff, accompanied by a large body of his 
officers, proceeded to the premises; and, 
after seizing every thing that bore the ap- 
pearance of property, shut up the shop. 

The indefatigable genealogist and re- 
searcher of pedigrees, Mr. Bell, to whom 
the Earl of Huntingdon is indebted for the 
restoration of his dormant dignity, is now 
occupied in tracing the claims of divers per- 
sons to titles of Peerage long since deemed 
extinct; amongst others, to the antient 
title of Birmingham, and Lord Eardington, 
in Warwickshire. We are informed that 
Mr. Bell is positive that Mr.Crawfurd wil), 
next Session of Parliament, be acknow- 
ledged as Earl of Crawfurd. 

Jan. 23. It was clearly decided in the 
Court of King’s Bench, that, in the event 
of an article pawned not being redeemed 
within twelve months and a day, the pawn- 
broker is bound to account, if called upon 
by the owner, for the difference in its pro- 
duce, deducting only the sum advanced, 
the interest, and expenses ; and that, if not 
actually sold, it-may be redeemed after the 
time mentioned. 

Just as Mr. Algar, the auctioneer, had 
commenced selling the theatrical rty 
at the West London Theatre, 
court-road, the stage gave way with a tre- 

mendous 
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mendous crash, and — i several per- 
sons below; but we feel great pleasure in 
stating, that no serious accident occurred. 

Jan. 30. This evening, as Mrs. Maria 
Coran, a lady 73 years of age, residing at 
No. 121, Chancery-lane, was sitting by the 
fire, her dress was blown by a current of air 
to the bars of the stove, and in a moment 
the unfortunate lady was enveloped in flames. 
Her infirmities prevented her assisting her- 
self, and no person was in the room at the 
time. At length, her shrieks were heard by 
some persons, who went immediately to her 
aid, but not till she was burned in the most 
terrific manner. Death put an end to her 
misery soon afterwards. 

Feb. 5. His Majesty held a Court at his 
Palace in Pall Mall, which was attended by 
the Great Officers of State, the Foreign 
Ambassadors, &c. Among the senta- 
tions were, Mr. Thornton, his Majesty’s 
Minister at the Court of the King of Por- 
tugal, on his return from the Brazils; and 
Lord Clanwilliam, upon his being appointed 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 
Two new ~. yn for oe were 
agreed . Sir r arrender was 
Seemieal and sworn in © Privy Councillor. 
His Majesty gave audiences to the Earl of 
Liverpool, Marquis of Londonderry, 
Mr. Peel, the Duke of Montrose, and the 
Duke of Dorset.—Next day the King held 
another Court. His Majesty received on 
the throne the address of the House of 
Lords ; to which he was pleased to return a 
most gracious answer. 

ey “pee ba Annual Re- 

to ning | of State for the Home 
Beparinent from National Vaccine Es- 
ishment, has just been printed by order 
of the House of Commons. It is signed by 
Sir Henry Halford, President of the Royal 
College of Physicians; by Sir Everard 
Home, Master of the Royal College of 
Surgeons; Sir W. Blizard and hn 
Cline, . Governors of the same; and 
by Drs. Frampton, Hume, Badham, and 
Lloyd, Censors of the Royal College of 
Physicians. Thus certified, the Report is 
entitled to every confidence. The test of 
another year’s experience has produced an 
increase in their confidence as to its be- 
nefits. It appears to be no longer doubt- 
ful, that the small pox, in a modified and 
peculiar form, will sometimes take place 
after vaccination; but the disorder has 
always run a safe course, being uniforml 
exempt from the secondary fever, in whic 
the patient dies most commonly, when he 
dies of that disorder. 

Court or Common Prieas.— Feb. 18. 
Nathaniel Garland, Esq. v. J Jekyll and 
Thomas Cummings, Esquires, the executors 
of Sir Charles Bunbury.—An action by the 
lord of a manor in Essex, to recover 2,6001. 
the value of 14 horses, which he claimed to 


be due to him on the death of the late Sir 
Charles Bunbury, bart. as heriots. The 
late Sir Charles Bunbury, of sporting cele- 
brity, held the manor of Wick’s Park, in 
Essex, a copyhold, under the plaintiff; and 
by the feudal custom of it, was entitled to 
the best beast of the tenant on his demise. 
On the death of Sir Charles Bunbury, the 
plaintiff sent his bailiff to Barton, near New- 
market, the place where the stud belonging 
to Sir Charles was kept, to seize twenty-two 
of the best of them, in satisfaction as 
heriots, which he claimed to be his right as 
the lord. The celebrated horse Smolensko, 
which was the property of Sir Charles, and 
valued at 1,300/. was one of those chosen 
by virtue of the right, claimed as a heriot, 
but was in Yorkshire when the bailiff made 
the seizure on the stud, of which he marked 
down twenty-two; and the question arose 
as to whether Smolensko should be included 
amongst those to which the plaintiff was 
entitled. After long legal arguments on 
both ‘sides had been heard, it was 

that a case should be made for the Judges, 
as to the number of heriots that the 
plaintiff had a right to; but that it should 
go to the. Jury for their decision, as to 
whether the plaintiff’s bailiff had not 
made his election out of the stud at Barton, 
without a Sas The Jury 
retired for more than half an hour, and re- 
turned with a verdict for the plaintiff (the 
number of heriots to be afterwards decided 
by the Court); and finding that the elec- 
tion had been made from the stud at Barton. 
To which verdict, the foreman said, 
came, in consequence of the bailiff’s say- 
ing he had enough when he took the list. 
The horse Smolensko is therefore not in- 
cluded. 

Friday, Feb. 22. The Earl of Liverpool 
and Mr. Vansittart met the bankers and 
other holders of Five per cent. Stock in the 
Treasury Board Room. The Earl of Li- 
pe, said, ‘* Gentlemen, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer and myself have been de- 
sirous of seeing you, to communicate the 
terms on which it is intended to pay off the 
Five per cents. and measures to be pur- 
sued with respect to those who dissent.— 
Pian :—A new Stock to be created, bearing 
an interest of Four per cent., payable on 
5th January and 5th July in each year, and 
not to be paid off until 5th Jan. 1399. 
All holders who shall not signify their dis- 
sent, between 4th and 16th March (if 
within the United Kingdom), to have for 
every 100/. 5 per cents. 1051. in the new 
4 per cents. first dividend of the new 


Stock to be payable 5th Jan. 1823. All 
holders of the 5 per cent. Stock will receive 
the dividends due 5th July 1822. Persons 
dissenting, to be paid in the numerical 
order in which their names may be sub- 
scribed; such payments to commence on 

Sth 
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5th July 1822. - Trustees to be indemnified, 
as acted upon in 1749.” 
—@—. 
SPRING CIRCUITS. 1822. 

Noarorxk—Lord Chief Justice Abbott and 
Lord Chief Barop : Aylesbury, March 9, 
Bedford, March 14. Hemtingdoa, March 
16. Cambridge, March 19. Thetford, 
March 23. BurySt. Edmund’s, March 28. 

Mipianp—Lord Chief Justice Dallas and 
Mr. Justice Best : Northampton, March 
2. Oakham, March 8. Lincoln, March 9. 
Nottingham and Town, March 15. Derby, 
March 20. Leicester, March 25. Co- 
ventry and Warwick, March 30. 

Home—Baron Graham and Baron Wood : 
Hertford, March 7. Chelmsford, March 
11. Maidstone, March 18. Horsham, 
March 25. Kingston, March 28. 

NortHern—Justice Bayley and Justice 
Holroyd: Durham, February 27. Ap- 
pleby, February 28. Carlisle and New- 
castle, March 2. York, March 9. Lan- 
easter, March 23. 

Western—Justice Park and Justice Bur- 
rough : Winchester, March 4. Salishury, 
March 9. Dorchester, March 14. Ex- 
eter, March 18. Launceston, March 25. 
Taunton, March 30. 

Oxrorpv—Baron Garrow and Justice Ri- 
chardson: Reading, March 4. Oxford, 
March 6. Worcester and City, March 9. 
Stafford, March 14. Shrewsbury, March 
20. Hereford, March 25. Monmouth, 
March 30. Gloucester and City, April 3. 


—o— 
SHERIFFS FOR THE YEAR 1822. 


Bedfordshire—Peter-Augustus Lautour, of 
Staughton, esq. 
Berkshire—Sir Gilbert East, of Hall Place, 


bart. 
in Way, of Den- 


Ries ols: bh. hea R 
Buck ¢— 


ham, esq. 

€ambridge and Huntingdonshire — Robert- 
Jones Adeane, of Babraham, esq. 

Cheshire—Chas. Wicksted, of Baddeley, esq. 

Cumberland — William Crackenthorpe, of 
Bank Hall, esq. 

Cornwali—David Howell, of Prideaux, esq. 

Derlyshire—Phillip Gell, of Hopton, esq. 

Devonshire — Sir Thomas - Trayton - Fuller- 
Eliott Drake, of Nutwell Court, bart. 

Dorsetshire—The Right Hon. Sir Evan Ne- 
pean, of Loders, bart. 

Essex—Sir George-Henry Smyth, of Bere- 
church Hall, bart. 

Gloucestershire — Stephen - John - Welch - 
Fletcher Welch, of Painswick, esq. 

Herefordshire —T. Hampton Symons, of 
Mynde Park, esq. 

Hertfordshire—Thomas Daniell, of Berk- 
hampstead, esq. 

Kent—John-Powell Powell, of Quex, esq. 

Lancaster—James Shuttleworth, of Barton 
Lodge, esq. 








Spring Circuits,—Sheriffs.— Theatrical Register. 
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Leicestershire —Charles-James Packe, of 
Prestwould, esq. , 

Lincolnshire —Sir John - Hayford Thorold, 
of Syston, bart. 

Monmouthshire—James Jenkins, of Chep- 


stow, 


_Norfolk—Sir Richard-Paul Jodrell, of 
Sall, bart. 


’ 

Northamptonshire—John Nethercoat, of 
Haselbeach, es: 

Northumberland—-fedward Craster, of Pres- 
ton, esq. 

Nottinghamshire— Wm. Farnworth Hand- 
ley, of Newark-upon-Trent, esq. 

0. ordshire—John Blackall, of Great Hase- 
ey, esq. 

Rutigndshire—Thomas Floor, of Whissen- 
dine, esq. 

a nei More, of Lin- 
ley, esq. 

Somersetshire— Vincent Stuckey, of Hill 
House, Lan Eastover, esq. 

Staffordshire—Phineas Hussey, of Wyrley 

Tove, esq. 

County of Southampton—Robert Shedden, 
jun. of Brooklands, esq. 

Suffolk—Ambrose-Harbord Steward, of 

ke Park, esq. 

Surrey—Charles-Nicholas Pallmer, of Nor- 
biton House, esq. 

Sussexc—James Eversfield, of Catsfield, esq. 

Warwickshire—Matthew Wise, of Leaming- 
ton Priors, esq. 

Wiltshire—Eaw. Phillips, of Melksham, esq. 

Worcestershire—Samuel Ryland, of Kings- 
norton, esq. 


Yorkskire—Riehard Bethell, of Wise, esq. 


Sourn Wa es. 
Carmarthen— William - Howell Bevan, of 
Pengay, esq. 
Pembroke—John Mears, of Eastington, esq. 
Cardigan—Thomas-Lewes Lloyd, of Wern 
Newidd, esq. 
Glamorgan—Sir J ohn Morris, of Bryn, bart. 
Brecon—John Christie, of Cwmllwyfog, esq. 
Radnor—John-Hugh Powell, of Clirow, esq. 


Nortn Wates. 

Anglesey—W illiam-Wynne Sparrow, of Ty- 
newydd, esq. 

Carnarvon—William-Lloyd Caldecot, of the 
Cottage, esq. 

Merioneth—James Gill, of Pant Glas, esq. 

Montgomery—Joseph-Hayes Lyon, of Cef- 
ublwarch, esq. 

Denbigh—Samuel Newton, of Pickill, esq. 

Flint—Thos. Harrison, of Saathlwydd, esq. 


—_@— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Piece. 
Davury Lang Tueatre. 
Jan. 28. Owen, Prince of Powyss ; ors 
Welch Feuds, a Tragedy. object of the 


plot is to represent the misfortunes of a 
Welsh 
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Welsh chieftain fighting the battles of his 
eountry » and at the 
same time enthralled in the passion of love. 
It was well got up, and strongly cast; but 
had a short run. 

Feb. 14. Love in Humble Life, a comic 
sketch in one act. It is evidently of French 


origin, and was well-received. 


Covent Garpen Tueatnre. 

Feb. 14. The Legend of Montrose ; or, 
The Children of the Mist, an operatic drama, 
teken from one of the last series of “* The 
Tales of my Landlord.” The scenery and 
the horsemanship are the principal attrac- 
tions of the piece, which, however, was 
well received. 


—_@— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS, 


Gazette Promotions, &e. 

Jan. 26. The King has inted Alex. 
Marrack, esq. Consul at St. Ive’s, for Ha- 
nover; W. Erskine, esq. Lord of Session 
in Scotland; J. Maconochie, esq. Sheriff 
Depute of Orkney and Zetland; R. Hamil- 
ton, esq. one of the Ordinary Clerks of Ses- 
sion; and H. M’Donald, esq. Clerk of the 
King’s Process in Scotland. 

10th Foot, Major Payler, from half-pay 
of the 37th Foot, to be Major.—i6th, Ma- 
jor Thorne, from half-pay of the Goth Foot, 
to be Major.—e2d Veteran Battalion, Ma- 
ir Reynolds, from the late sth Veteran 

ttalion, to be Major. 

Jan. 29. The King has appointed W. 
R. Hamilton, esq. one of the Under Secre- 
taries of State for Foreign Affairs, to be his 
Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary at the Court of the King 
of the Two Sieilies. 

Feb. 5. Hon. Sir Charles Paget, to be 
Cece of the Belcher in Ordinary 3 

is Majesty, vice Hon. Sir t, resi q 

Feb. Pip W. R. K. Soe ay 
epugipted 0 Levi of the Admicn! » vice Sir 

. Warrender.—In the Board of Controul 
the new appointments are those of the Right 
Hon. C. W. W. Wyna, W. H. Fremantle, 
Sir G. Warrender, and Dr. J. Phillimore. 
The names omitted are those of Lords Bin- 
ning and Walpole, and Mr. Sturges Bourne. 

19. His Majesty has been pleased 
to confer the honour of Knighthood on 
Joseph Huddart, esq. High Sheriff of the 
County of Carnarvon. 

EcexesiasticaL PrererMENTs. 

Rev. C. Lloyd, D.D. Preacher at Lin- 
coln’s Inn, and Student of Christ Church, 
to be Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, and 

ius Professor of Divinity, in the room 
of the Rev. Dr. itodson, deceased. 

Rev. Ashhurst Turner Gilbert, B.D. Vice- 
Principal of Brasenose College, to be Prin- 
cipal of that Society, in the place of the 
Rev. Dr. Hodson, deceased. 

Very Rev. the Dean of Hereford, to a 
Prebendal Stall in that Cathedral. 


. 


Rev. Henry Huntingford, LL.B. Fellow 
of Winchester College, to the Rectory of 
Hampton Bishop, near Hereford. 

Rev. David Williams, LL. B. second Mas- 
ter of Winchester College, to the Vicarage 
of Wigmore, Hereford. 

Rev. Edward Dewing, M.A. of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, to the valuable Rectories 
of East and West Rainham, Norfolk. 

Rev. C. Collier, Curate of Shotley, Suf- 
folk, to Hambleton Vicarage and Braunston 
Curacy, Rutlandshire. 

Rev. G. P. Buxton, to the valuable Rec- 
tory of Mildenhall, Wilts. 

v. J. Baker, M.A. Spiritual Chancel- 
lor of the Diocese of Durham, to St. Mary 
the Less Rectory, Durham. 

Rev. Samuel Carr, Fellow of Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, to be Perpetual Curate of 
St. piers Oey eae Ipswich. 

Rev. R. J. Francis, to the Rectory of 
Carleton St. Mary, Norfolk. 





Members le“ TO PARLIAMENT. 

Jan. 29. Lynn—The Marquis of Titch- 
field, vice Sir M. B. Folkes, bart. deceased. 

Feb. 2. County of Antrim—The Hon. 
Richard-Seymour Conway, commonly call- 
ed Lord Viscount par ly vice Hugh- 
Henry-John Seymour, esq. deceased. 

Feb.16. Higham Ferrers—The Right 
Hon. H. C. Phipps, commonly called Vis- 
count Normanby, vice W. Plumer, esq. dec. 

University off Oxford—The Right Hon. 
R. Peel, of Christ Church, D.C. L. 

Borough of Great Bedwin—The Right 
Hon. Sir J. Nicholl, knt. - 

Borough and Parish of Buckingham—The 
Right Hon. W. H. Fremantle. 

Feb. 19. St. Mawes—J. Phillimore, 
LL. D. 

Droitwieh—J. H. H. Foley, esq. vice T. 
Foley, esq. deceased. 

Borough of Carnarvon —The Hon. Sir 
C. Paget, knt. 

West Looe—The Right Hon. H. Goul- 


burn. 
University of Dublin—The Right Hon. 
W. C. Plunkett. Rig 


—_—@— 


BIRTHS. 

sire, of Chancery-lane, a son.—At Car- 

dington, near Bedford, the wife of the Rev. 

Thomas Anderson, a son.—23. In Baker- 

street, Portman-square, the Lady of Sir 
Gregory- 


Jan.17. In U Gower- street, the 
vile of J. AF Simkin, i . & son. — 
22. i the wife of 

Dering, esq. a daughter. — Mrs. James Ba- 
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Gregory-Osborn-Page-Turner, bart. a son. 
—25. At Thornton Hall, Lady Petre, a 
daughter.—26. In Gate-street, the wife of 
Jobn Mitchell, M.D. a daughter.— At Irn- 
ham Hall, Lincolnshire, Hon. Mrs. Clifford, 
a son.—29. In Jermyn-street, the Lady of 
Sir Fred. Baker, bart. a son.— In UP r 
Guildford-street, the wife of William-Whi- 


Births. — Marriages. 





[Feb. 


taker Maitland, esq. a daughter.—At her 
father’s, in Southampton-street, the wife 
of Samuel Platt, esq. a son. 

Lately. At Clontarf, the Lady of the 
Hon. John-Prendergast Vereker, a son.— 
At Toppestield Rectory, Essex, Mrs. Lewis 
Way, a daughter.—The wife of Col. Coch- 
rane, 3d Reg. of Guards, a sou. 


—o— 
MARRIAGES. 


1821, June 27. At Port Louis, Isle of 
France, David Shaw, esq. Surgeon, to the 
daughter of Wm. Spears, esq. Chief Searcher 
of Customs of that island. 

Dec.23. At Rome, Robt. Manners Lock- 
wood, esq. eldest son of Thos. Lockwood, 
esq. of Dan-y-Graig, co. Glamorgan, to 
the Right Hon. Lady Julia Gore, daughter 
of the late Earl of Arran, K.P. and sister 
of the Marchioness of Abercorn. 

1822, Jan. 8. Capt. Wilson Braddyll 
Bigland, R.N. to Emily, daughter of late 
Samuel Leeke, esq. of Havant. 

Rev. Thomas Boys, only son of Admiral 
Boys, to Miss Somers, of High Wycombe, 
Bucks. 

17. W. Hodges, esq. of Newman-street, 
to Mary-Anne, daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Hartley, of Tadcaster, in Yorkshire. 

19. Tatton, son of Sir Christopher Sykes, 
bart. of Sled » Yorkshire, to Anne, dau. 
of the late, and sister of the present, Sir 
William Foulis, bart. 

21. At Edinburgh, John Dalyell, esq. of 
the 5th m Guards, to Jane, daugh- 
ter of the Brig.-gen. Anstruther, of 
Balcaskie. 

22. Wm. Johns, M.D. late Surgeon at 
Calcutta, to Mary, daughter of the late E. 
Blakemore, esq. of Birmingham. 

Count Martin d’Aglie, Minister Pleni- 

ntiary from the King of Sardinia, to 
a of the late Hon. Chas. Finch. 

Richard, son of Daniel Gill, 7 Banker, 
at Rye, to Sophia, daughter of Wm. Rab- 
beth, esq. of ‘ord-street. 

James Guest, jun. esq. of Birmingham, 
to Martha, only child of W. Whitworth, 
esq. of Hornsey. 

George, only son of John Walmsley, esq. 
of Castlemeeer, hire, to Harriet, 
youngest daughter of the late James Hil- 
ton, esq. of Pennington Hall and Smedley, 
in the same county. 

24. Richard Fothergill, esq. of Caerleon, 
Monmouthshire, to Charlotte, daughter of 
Merrick Elderton, esq. of Brixton, Surrey. 

Capt. Charles King, 16th Lancers, to 
Charlotte, ahen Thomas Oliver, esq. 
of Devonshire-place. 

Robert, son of Robert Berkeley, esq. of 
Spetchley, Worcestershire, to Henrietta- 
Sophia, dau. of the late Paul Benfield, esq. 


25: John Pem Tinney, esq. of Salisbury 
to Charlotte, relict of the Rev. Arthur May. 





26. William Newnham, esq. to Emma, 
dau. of the late Nathaniel Newnham, esq. 

29. G. George Hodges, esq. of Lambeth, 
to Eliza-Maria, daughter of Nicholas Power, 
esq. of Queen-square. 

"Ticeuto-Beiy- lattes Stephens, esq. 
to Maria-Elizabeth, daughter of the Rev. 
Richard Brickenden, and niece to the Earl 
of Cavan. 

Beaumont, son of John Marshall, esq. of 
High Holborn, to Mary, daughter of the 
late Thos. Clarke, esq. of Park-street, Gros- 
venor-square. 

The Earl of Bective, to Olivia, relict of 
the late Edward-Tuite Dalton, esq. and 
daughter of Sir John Stevenson. 

Feb. 1. John Farey, jun. esq. Civil En- 
gineer, to Miss Taylor, both of Howland- 
street, Fitzroy-square. 

2. Mr. Arthur Windus, of Lewes, to 

Anne, youngest daughter of Thomas Ro- 
gers, — 
9. illiam Boyd, jun. esq. of Sham- 
rock Lodge, county of Down, Ireland, to 
Jane, eldest dau. of the Right Hon. Chris- 
topher Magnay, Lord Mayor of 

Sam. Barlow, jun. esq. of Mitcham-house, 
Surrey, to Mary-Anne, only daughter of 
Wn. Slark, esq: of n. 

H. Bettesworth, esq. of the county of 
Cornwall, to Sophia, second dau. of Peter 
Dobree, esq. of London, and grand-dau. of 
P. Dobree, esq. of Beauregard, 

Peter Brown, esq. surgeon, Salis 
> eee — wine of 
late i er Edelman, esq. of Clapton, 
and > nea tate" . 

12. The Rev. Jas. Williams, B.D. Fel- 
low of Jesus College, Oxford, and Rector 
of Llanddeusant, in the county of Anglesey, 
to Frances, second dau. of Thos. Lloyd, esq. 
of the Stone House, Shrewsbury. 

Roger Smith, esq. of Southfields, Glou- 
cestershire, to Henrietta, youngest - 
ter of the late Rev. Francis Colman Negus, 
Rector of Brome and Oakley, Suffolk. 

Charles-Corbett. Wilson, second son of 
the Rev. Wm. Corbett Wilsoa, of Hard- 
wick Priors, co. Warwick, to Mary, third 
daughter of the late Anthony Benn, esq. of 
Hensi » Cumberland. . 

16. Matthew Munro, esq. of ‘ood 


House, Hants, to Philadelphia, eldest h- 
ter of the late Lieut.-gen. Monro, of 
mondesham House, Dorset. 

OBITUARY. 
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OBITUARY. 
—~>— 


Lreut.Gen. Sia Henry Aucustus 
Montacu Cossy, Knt.* 

The antient, honourable, and noble t 
family of Cosby, is of Saxon origin, and, 
previous to the Norman conquest, pos- 
sessed the Lordship of Cosby in Leices- 


able series of services, fell by the bands 
of the rebels, at Glandillough, 1590. 

A direct descendant from this Francis 
Cosby wae Alexander Cosby, who, at an 
early age, obtained a Company in the 
Ord e Regiment of Foet, command- 





shire, and where they continued to re- 
side until the reign of Richard the 2nd. 
They afterwards acquired, by marriage, 
the manor of Great Leake, in the county 
of Nottingham, which descended, in the 
time of Henry the 8th, to Richard Cosby, 
whose brother Francis, being expert in 
arms, passed over to Ireland, where, 
distinguishing himself against the rebel 
O'Neil, received a grant of a canton in 
his eseutcheon, containing the O'Neil 
arms. He was appointed by Queen 
Mary, July 14, 1558, General of the 
Kern, a sort of light-armed infantry, 
furnished for the public service by those 
who held Jand by feudal tenure: at the 
head of these he attacked the great rebel 
Roderick O’More, a descendant of the 
antient Kings of Leix ; and driving him 
out of his chief residence of Stradbally f, 
established himself there; and for the 
better governing the eountry, obtained 
a patent from Queen Elizabeth, Jan. 24, 
in the first year of her reign, granting 
him the power to exercise the martial 
law in the territory of Leix, which he 
exerted with so much ability, that Sir 
Henry Sydney, when Lord Deputy, re- 
ported to the Queen, that “ it was 
hardly necessary for him to interfere in 
that county, so great was the care of 
Francis Cosby.’” The General served 
in Parliament for the borough of Tho- 
mastown ; and after a long and honour- 





* General Cosby’s death is recorded 
in p. 94. We have entered into the 
numerous details, connected with the 
life of this gallant soldier, with a-mi- 
nuteness unusual in our pages >but his 
active services were so intimately con- 
nected with the protracted warfare of 
the Indian Peninsula, during the last 
century, that a rejation of them cannot 
but a ample satisfaction to our 
readers. Epit. 

t+ Dudley Alexander Sydney Cosby, 
created a Baron of Ireland June 25, 
1768, by the style and title of Lord 
Sydney of Leix, Baron Stradbally. 

t This elegant place, with an»im- 
proving rental from 8000/. to 10,0001. a 
year, still belongs to the Cosby’s, though 
not of the senior branch. 

Gent. Mac. February, 1822. 
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ed by the Duke of Montagu, and served 
with credit and distinction during the 
rebellion of 1745, and afterwards in se- 
veral Staff situations until 1753, when, 
upon an application from the East India 
Company to Government for some of- 
ficers of experience to new form and 
discipline their troops in India, then not 
regimented, he being on half pay in his 
Majesty’s service, was selected as one 
for that purpose, and proceeded in the 
course of the same year to India, and 
was first employed on the coast of Coro- 
mandel (then the seat of war), under 
Maj»r General Lawrence ; and proceed- 
ing afterwards to Bombay, was sent as 
second in command on an expedition to 
reduce to the English power the im- 
portant City and Castle of Surat; in 
the capture of which, having distin- 
guished himself, he was appointed to 
the Command in 1759, but where he 
died shortly after, leaving three cbil- 
dren—Henry Augustus Mentagu, Eliza- 
beth Grace, and Charlotte Jane Emma. 
Henry Augustus Montagu Cosby, the 
subject of this memoir, was born in 
1743, in the Island of Minorca, where 
his father was on duty at the time. “He 
entered the army, and served with it at 
a tender age, and it is said was the 17th 
in succession from father to son who 
followed the military profession. In 
1756 he attended his father, and was 
present and acting as a volunteer, at 
the capture of Geriah, on the coast) of 
Malabar, 
in the year 1759 Mr Cosby went to 
the coast of Coromandel, soon after the 
siege of Madras had been abandoned by 
the French under General Lally. He 
joined the British foree under Colonel 
(afterwards the celebrated Sir Eyre) 
Coote, as Ensign, being then a youth 
between fifteen and sixteen years of age. 
The English army, by way of retalia- 
tion for the French attempt on Madras, 
advanced, in 1760, to the siege of Pon- 
dicherry. Cosby was posted to the first 
company of Grenadiers, and with them 
was employed in the attack of the 
Bound Hedge, when the division he 
served in, commanded by Major Joseph 
Smith (afterwards General Smith), con- 
sisting entirely of Company's troops, 
. carried 
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‘carried the principal post, defended by 
the French regiments of Lorraine and 
Lally, and then captured ten pieces of 
cannon, with a number of prisoners. 
The main body of the enemy made a 
precipitate retreat into the town. On 
the investment of the place, Ensign 
Cosby was appointed to the charge of 
the Ariancopong Redout, the souther- 
most one uf the Bound Hedge, a situa- 
tion of much importance, as it was that 
by which the enemy expected to receive 
supplies, but which, though often at- 
tempted, they were prevented from 
effecting by the assiduity of Mr. Cosby. 

Soon after this service, he was em- 
ployed at the siege of Villere, under Ge- 
neral Calliaud ; and being promoted to 
the rank of Lieutenant, was sent on 
duty to Musulipatam. Soon after his 
arrival there, he was appointed to com- 
mand a detachment of 200 Sepoys, with 
two six-pounders and twelve artillery- 
men, to assist the then temporary Nabob 
of Rajahmundry against some refractory 
Poligars, who resisted his authority. 
They were soon brought to terms. 
Lieut. Cosby returned to Rajahmundry, 
where his situation became peculiarly 
delicate, there being at the time differ- 
ent claimants for the possession of the 
Northern Circars ; consequently a great 
degree of jealousy existed respecting the 
English interest at Rajahmundry; and 
there being at that time in the fort a 
near relative of one of the candidates, 
and nominal Killidar or Governor, who 
commanded a fine corps of 500 Arabs, 
which he had brought with him from 
the North of India, and who displayed 
evident marks of discontent at the mea- 
sures now adopted. Lieut. Cosby felt it 
necessary to keep a watchful eye upon 
him, and which precaution was justified 
by subsequent events, for he was one 
night awakened by a confidential per- 
son, and informed, that most of the 
Arabs had in the course of the evening 
been secretly collected into the Fort 
from the Pettah, and were then in the 
very act of having ball cartridge issued 
to them by their commander in the 
court of his own residence. Not a mo- 
ment was to be lost. The quarters of 
the English Sepoys were fortunately 
close to Lieut. Cosby’s house ; the two 
field-pieces were in front of bis door, 
and the artillery-men in a shed adjoin- 
ing. They were under arms in an in- 
stant ; and with port-fires lighted, this 
small body proceeded directly to the 
Killidar’s residence, which was sur- 
rounded by a high wall, and taking pos- 
session of the two approaches, obtained 
an advantage which the smallness of 
his force rendered essential. On Lieut. 
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Cosby’s sending in a message, that if 
they did not immediately lay down their 
arms, the field-pieces should open their 
fire; the Killidare, astonished at this 
obstacle and derangement of his plan 
(which was nothing less than to make 
himself master of the place), lost all 
confidence, and immediately surren- 
dered, making a variety of excuses for 
his conduct. Mr. Cosby having, how- 
ever, reasons for suspecting the plot 
deeper laid than even appeared, sent an 
express to Mr. Pybus, Chief of Musuli- 
patam, with a full account of the affair. 
This brought a strong reinforcement, 
which secured the place until matters 
were finally settled between the English 
Government and the Soubah of the 
Decan, who assumed the right of dis- 
posing of those Provinces, which were 
completely ceded to the English; and 
Lieut. Cosby had the honour of being 
the first to hoist the British Colours in 
the Fort of Rajahmundry, on the Bank 
of the Gadaverie. It still continues 
an integral part of the East India Com- 
pany's territory North of the Kistnab. 
Lieut. Cosby was soon after appointed 
to succeed Captain Lang in the military 
command of Musulipatam, where he 
continued till 1764, when, officers being 
greatly wanted for the siege of Madura, 
then obstinately defended by the cele- 
brated Isoof Cawn, who had rebelled 
against the Nabob of Arcot, such was 
Lieut. Cosby’s zeal for the service, 
though then most advantageously si- 
tuated, that he tendered his services, 
which were readily accepted, and he 
proceeded to join the army in the field, 
under Colonel Charles Campbell. This 
officer was so well pleased with Lieut. 
Cosby’s conduct, that he gave him the 
command of eight independent compa- 
nies of Sepoys, stationed on the south 
side of attack, where he continued till 
the fall of the place; after which he 
was appointed to the command of War- 
riorpallam, a place then recently taken 
from the Rajah of that name. During 
his 1. lence there he was indefatigable 
in his endeavours to make the Sepoys 
under his command submit to a more 
regular system of discipline than they 
bad hitherto been accustomed to; and 
was the first officer who got the natives 
to conform to an uniformity of dress, 
and many other regulations, which gra- 
dually became adopted through the ser- 
vice, and has long since rendered them 
what they now are—a most estimable 
bedy of troops, losing little by com- 
parison with the best of Europe. In 
1767 Lieut. Cosby was promoted to the 
rank of Captain, and the Sepoys being 
then formed into battalions, under the 
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command of Captains Commandant, 
Cosby was appointed to the command of 
the 6th battalion. 

_The Government of Madras having 
about this period entered into a treaty 
of alliance with the Soubah of the Decan 
for the reduction of the power of Hyder 
Alli Cawn, which at this time had risen 
to an alarming height, Captain Cosby’s 
battalion, now completed to a thousand 
firelocks, was selected to form a part of 
the English contingent, which was sti- 
pulated to consist of 500 European in- 
fantry, five battalions of Sepoys, 30 
European dragoons, sixteen pieces of 
artillery, twelve and six pounders, under 
the immediate command of Brigadier 
General Joseph Smith, the Commander 
in Chief at the time of the British at 
Madras, Owing, however, to the trea- 
cherous policy so common among Na- 
tive Powers in India, it was soon sus- 
pected, and discovered a very little while 
after our little army’s arrival in the ene- 
my’s country, that the Mabrattas, being 
the first on the field, bad (after plunder- 
ing every thing they could), made a se- 
parate peace with Hyder; that the 
Soubab was on the point of imitating 
this conduct; and that the British were 
likely to be made a sacrifice to this per- 
fidious arrangement. Precautions were 
adopted by the Madras Government to 
guard against events, and General 
Smith received orders to retire by slow 
marches into the Carnatic, with the 
greater part of his force, leaving three 
battalions, under Col. Baillie, with the 
Soubah, who had then advanced to Se- 
ringapatam. This was no doubt a risk 
of the three battalions, but our Govern- 
ment had not as yet sufficient grounds 
to withdraw entirely from the league. 
In order, however, that there should be 
some pledge or indemnity, a detachment 
under Major Bonjour, possessed itself of 
the Biramaul Country, laying between 
the Carnatic and Mysore. ' 

The anxiety for the three battalions 
under the Soubah increased, as they 
became in arrears of pay; and ap- 
prehensions were entertained, that in 
consequence they might mutiny, and ad- 
vantage be taken of the circumstance, 
either by Hyder or the Soubab, to get 
them over to their service ; and, as of 
their description, they were among our 
best troops, their relief became an object 
of serious consideration to the General. 
He therefore detached Captain Cosby, 
with 500 of his own corps, and twelve 
dragoons, with a sum of monry in 
specie, made up in bags, it being in- 
tended, in case of extremity, that the 
money so prepared should be divided 
among the dragoons to make a last push 
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with it for Baillie’s camp; and as the 
whole route lay through the enemy's 
country, and the high rvad within sight 
of several of Hyder’s garrisons, particu- 
larly Bangalore, he was directed to pro- 
ceed with as much caution as possible. 
This delicate service was performed 
with admirable success, Captain Cosby 
having so skilfully evaded the corps de- 
tached to intercept him, as to return 
with the loss of only one man, who de- 
serted, having performed a circuitous 
march, guided chiefly by compass, of 
350 miles in 13 days, including two 
days occupied in delivering his charge 
and refreshing his troops. The Soubah 
and Hyder having soon after settled 
matters, and with more honour than 
was expected, permitted our three bat- 
talions to retire, determined on the in- 
vasion of the Carnatic; and General 
Smith, by orders from the Madras Go- 
vernment, began his retreat from the 
Biramaul, in order to cover our own 
frontiers, there to wait for the reinforce- 
ments, the whole of the English force 
being at this time 800 European in- 
fantry, 30 European dragoons, 16 pieces 
of cannon, twelve and six-pounders ; 
and 1000 irregular cavalry belonging to 
the Nabob of Arcot. The enemy’s army, 
consisting of 42,000 horse, 28,000 in- 
fantry, and 109 guns, came up with the 
small force of the English on the 28th 
Sept. 1767, just as they bad got through 
the Changama Pass, which divides the 
Carnatic from Hyder’s dominions, and 
had, early in the morning, with a large 
body of cavalry and light troops, taken 
possession of a village and hill com- 
manding a narrow defile through which 
the British had to pass, General Smith, 
having made the best possible disposi- 
tion, began to move forward with the 
line, and the corps commanded by Cap- 
tain Cosby * being one of those in ad 

vance, was ordered to dislodge the 
enemy from the village, which he ef- 
fected at the point of the bayonet ; and 
finding himself annoyed from the hill, 
proceeded with equal success to drive 
them from that position likewise, while 
the advance pursued its route, and 
cleared the difficulties of the pass. From 
this hill Captain Cosby perceived the 
rapid approach of Hyder’s regular in- 
fantry at some distance on the right 
flank of the English line, and reporting 
his observation to Major Bonjour (in 
command of the advance), requested 
and obtained his permission to call up 
the leading corps of the army, com- 
manded by Captain Cowley, to occupy 
the bill before he quitted it to join the 





* See Wilks’s South of India. 
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van, to which he belonged ; a judicious 
suggestion, which pea — 
to the success of the day 
federates were contig, this ‘pation, 
but had not completely occupied it, 
when General Smith, on approaching 
the hill and hearing the report of Cap- 
tain Cosby, perceived the necessity of 
quickening bis march, and by so doing 
got up in time, and by securing the bill 
and village, gained an advantage that 
enabled him completely to repulse every 
subsequent attack, and ultimately 
obliged the enemy to draw off, leaving 
him master of the field, and at liberty, 
soon after dusk, which was fast ap- 
proaching, to continue his march, as 
the necessity and situation of the Bri- 
tish obliged them to march all night to 
reach a depdt at Trinomally, where Ge- 
neral Smith expected to be reinforced by 
troops from Trichinopoly. The enemy 
suffered so severely as to prevent their 
following during the night ; and Hyder 
himself was slightly wounded. The loss 
of the English was of course consider- 
able. The battle of Trinomally, or 
Errour, soon followed that of Changama, 
and proved so decisive, that the confe- 
derates lost the greater part of their 
eannon and baggage, blew up their am- 
munition, and went off in the greatest 
confusion, abandoning a strongly for- 
tified camp, and ultimately left the 
Carnatic. In this action, Captain Cosby, 
at the head of his corps, the 6th Sepoys, 
was particularly mentioned by the Com- 
mander in Chief for having borne a con- 
spicuous part in the bonours of the day. 
The retreat of the enemy gave but a 
short respite to the toils of the British, 
for our army soon after resented the ag- 
gression by entering the Mysore. In 
1768, Captain Cosby was again actively 
employed, being detached with his own 
corps, a detachment of Grenadier Sepoys, 
and a troop of dragoons, against one of 
Hyder’s most active partisans, Muctum 
Sahib, whom he defeated and dislodged 
from under the guns of Bangalore. The 
Polligar, or Chief, of this place, he 
obliged to accompany him to the British 
head-quarters. Captain Cosby was after- 
wards placed in advance of the army, 
in command of a force, consisting of bis 
own battalion, a com 9 of European 
grenadiers, a corps of Sepoy grenadiers, 
some European cavalry, and a field 
train, with orders to reduce the Forts of 
Amicul and Dencanicotah, in the Mysore 
Country, which service he completely 
accomplished. He was soon after or- 
dered to reinforce a division of the 
army under Col. John Wood. Soon after 


* See Wilks’s South of India. 
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joining him, an action took place be- 
tween that officer and Hyder Ally in 


person, near Arlier, in which Captain 
Cosby received a severe contusion from 
a cannon ball. In 1769 @ peace was 
concluded with Hyder, and the army 
went into quarters; Captain Cosby’s 
battalion constituting a part of the gar- 
rison of Vellore. 

In 1771 the army being ordered to 
take the field under General Joseph 
Smith, against Tanjore, Captain Cosby's 
battalion formed a part of the force, but 
proceeded no farther than Vellum, a 
strong fort belonging to the Rajah, and 
about nine miles from Tanjore, which it 
was desirable to possess. A breach was 
effected, and Captain Cosby’s battalion 
being then on duty in the batteries, 
under the orders of Colonel Bonjour, 
the latter about midnight observing the 
fire of the enemy to slacken near the 
breach, and thinking it a favourable 
moment to carry the place, directed 
Captain Cosby with a few of his men, to 
try how far it might be practicable, 
which he accordingly did; and having, 
with some difficulty, reached the top, 
and being followed close by more of his 
men, the enemy, panic-struck, were 
soon driven from the ramparts, and 
abandoned the fort by the Tanjore gate, 
on the opposite side. This gate he had 
just time to gain possession of and se- 
cure, when it was approached by a re- 
inforcement of some of the best troops 
from Tanjore, with orders to defend it 
to the last; but they were only in time 
to receive a discharge of musquetry 
from the new masters of the place, and 
which the enemy did not wait to have 
repeated. The General was pleased im- 
mediately to appoint Captain Cosby to 
the command of the fortress. The Rajah 
of Tanjore having at last been brought 
to terms, but not before General Smith 
had proceeded some length in the ap- 
proaches, the army went into cantun- 
ments. Vellum was, however, detained 
m our hands as a security for the fulfil- 
ment of the Rajah’s engagements; and 
the garrison being increased, Captain 
Cosby was appointed to the permanent 
command. 

In 1772 Captain Cosby was. appdinted 
Brigade-Major to the Army, that being 
then the highest staff situation on the 
Coast, and as such served under General 
Smith at the reduction of the Forts of 
Ramnadaperam and Calicoil, in the 
Southern Provinces of the Carnatic. 

In 1773 he was raised to the office of 
Adjutant-General, with the official rank 
of Lieutenant-Colonel, being the first 
appointed to that situation in India, and 
in that capacity was head of the Staff 

under 
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under General Smith at the second siege 
of Tanjore; which being at last carried 
by assault, after a passage had been 
effeeted over the ditch, he was deputed 
by the General to treat with the Rajah, 
who had (on the breach being carried) 
retired into his palace, and appeared 
to be determined to defend himself 
in that position to the last. Colonel 
Cosby, accompanied by an interpreter 
only, was admitted to his presence. In 
attaining this, Colenel Cosby had to pass 
through several intricate passages filled 
with the Rajah’s adberents, who it 
seems had devoted themselves to share 
the fate of their Chief, and which their 
gloomy but determined countenances 
seemed strongly to indicate their being 
prepared-to do. The Colonel found the 
Rajah in a small chamber, with a few of 
his most confidential friends. The in- 
terview was solemn and impressive, but 
it did not take much time to convince 
the Rajab of the impradence of further 
resistance, Colonel Cosby assured him 
he was fully authorized to promise bim 
not only that his life would be guaran- 
teed by the English, but that every de- 
licacy and respect should be observed to 
him, the females, and rest of his family: 
the Colonel reminded him of General 
Smith’s well-known honourable cha- 
racter. The Rajah, after sighing once 
or twice, asked Colonel Cosby if he 
would swear by the sword he held in his 
hand to the truth of the statement, and 
that he was properly authorized to afford 
protection. The reply being in the af- 
firmative, the Rajah arose, said he was 
satisfied, and gave orders to his people 
to lay down their arms, fur he relied on 
the honour of the English. On this, 
proper guards were immediately ap- 
pointed by Colonel Cosby for the pro- 
tection of the Palace, &e. &c. 

Iu 1775 Colonel Cosby, being still 
Adjutant-General, was sent to England 
with Dispatches of a confidential nature 
from the Commander~in-Chief, accom- 
panied with the highest testimonials to 
his zeal, abilities, and merit as an officer. 
Colonel returned to his station 
at Madras in 1777. A few weeks after 
his return (although somewhat out 
of the usage of the army, being still 
Adjutant-General,) he was appointed by 
the Government of Madras, to command 
a force consisting of three battalions of 
Native Infantry, with their field train, 
a battalion of the Nabob’s troops, some 
cavalry, and an irregular force of the 
Calastry and the Ventitagberry Rajahs, 
to act against Bom Rauze, a Rajah of 
the first consideration, possessing an 
extensive tract of country, about 90 
miles N, W. of Matras. is country 
had never yet been penetrated with the 


least success by hostile arms, and had 
withstood very serious attacks both of 
Hyder's and of the Mabrattas,which it was 
enabled to do from its natural stren 
and local advantages for defence. 
capital of the country was in the midst 
of high bills, and the whole face of the 
country was covered and intersected by 
woods and ravines; nor were batteries 
of cannon wanting to strengthen its 
defences, with a large body of brave men 
to avail themselves of these advantages. 
Still such was the superiority of English 
discipline, and the tactics brought into 
play on this service, that whilst diverting 
the attention of the enemy by false de- 
monstrations, and turning their flanks, 
others were making more serious &t- 
tacks on their principal barriers. From 
these they were driven one after the 
other, until our troops gained such a 
footing in the country, as to alarm and 
thereby cause a fluctuation of opinion 
among their chiefs, as to the probable 
success of further resistance ; and which 
ultimately induced the Rajah to capitu- 
late and agree to the terms settled by 
our ally the Nabob of Arcot (whose 
tributary he was), as those on which he 
would be permitted to retain his situa- 
tion. He admitted Colonel Cosby to take 
possession of Cavaretty, his capital, until 
every thing was adjusted, and military 
roads cut through the country. The 
joss on the side of the English was very 
trifling ; —the Colonel had a narrow 
escape, his orderly Serjeant being killed 
close to him. whole business was 
accomplished in six weeks, and Colonel 
Cosby received the thanks of the Madras 
Government on the occasion, for his 
celerity, enterprise, and judgment; and 
it ended opportunely, for the rainy 
season set in soon after. 

In 1778, intelligence being received 
at Madras by an overland dispatch, of 
the breaking out of war between Great 
Britain and France, the army on the 
coast of Coromandel was ordered to 
take the Field for the purpose of at~- 
tacking Pondicherry. Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Cosby being still Adjutant-General, 
had shortly before (in consequence of an 
application to the Government from the 
Nabob of Arcot) been appointed Com- 
mander of allthe Nabob’s regular Cavalry, 
then consisting of seven regiments, 550 
each, with 200 Light Infantry, 40 artil- 
lery-men, and four six- pounders attached 
to each regiment, forming in all a most 
complete legion of 5,180 men, and 28 
pieces of cannon. Although this ap- 
pointment was of itself of sufficient con- 
sequence to call for all Cosby’s exertion ; 
yet, at the particular request of the 
Commander-in-Chief, Sir Hector Munro, 
Colonel Cosby readily agreed to act in 

both 











both capacities during ‘the siege, and 
discharged those important duties till 
the fall of the place, which being most 
skilfully defended by General Bellacombe 
(at that time one of the best officers in 
the French service), did not surrender 
until a practicable breach was made in 
the face of the Queen’s Bastion, and a 
passage effected across the ditch. On 
the completion of this important service, 
Colonel Cosby was allowed to resign the 
office of Adjutant-General, and it was 
very flatteringly notified by the Select 
Committee of the Madras Government. 
(To be concluded in eur next.) 


Lievut.-Cot, James CHISHOLM. 

In Invernesshire, Scotland, Lieut.-Col. 
James Chisholm, of the Royal African 
Corps. As an officer he was endowed 
with much personal bravery and gal- 
Jantry in the field, and manifested great 
zeal for the service of his country, as 
well as an intimate knowledge of bis 
profession, During a long course of 
active service, Colonel Chisholm, from 
the amenity of his disposition and man- 
ners, was more than usually felicitous 
in gaining the approbation and confi- 
dence of his superiors, and acquiring the 
friendship and esteem of all with whom 
he was acquainted. His first service 
was in the 58th regiment, in which corps 
the immortal Wellington then com- 
manded a company. In 1796 he joined 
the 88th regiment, with a detachment 
of which he served in India, both in 
Guzerat, and in the Upper Provinces of 
Bengal, with distinguished gallantry, 
where he attracted the notice, and ob- 
tained the countenance, of the late 
General Lord Lake, and was with his 
detachment incorporated with the 76th 
regiment, at that time under the com- 
mand of the Hon. Colonel Monson. He 
bore a conspicuous share in the opera- 
tions of that destructive campaign, di- 
rected by the Commander-in chief in 
person, against the troops and fortresses 
of Rao Jeswunt Holkar. In one or more 
assaults made upon the strong-holds of 
that daring Chieftain of the Mahrattas, 
Captain Chisholm received five wounds, 
from some of which he never recovered. 
Though smarting from unhealed wounds, 
and his health greatly deteriorated by 
an arduous service of eight years be- 
tween the tropicks, he was in the follow- 
ing year found engaged in the ill-fated 
attack upon Buenos Ayres, in July 1807, 
particularly in the rash assault of the 
city on the 5th of that month, wherein 
the British troops lost all but their 
honour. On this occasion, being or- 
dered to cover the rear of the left column 
of his regiment, furiously pressed in the 
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streets by a numerous and exasperated 
soldiery, and an armed population, and 
on the point of being surrounded and 
cut to pieces, this intrepid and ‘expe- 
rienced officer, with a handful of men, 
executed this service with such success, 
as to intimidate the enemy, and served 
to gain for the small remnant of his 
brave companions, a dearly-bought, but 
honourable capitulation. In this action 
he received a contusion on the head 
from a ball. 

In 1808 he was promoted to a majo- 
rity in the Royal African Corps, with 
which he served on the coast of Africa, 
and, during a part of that time, as Com- 
mandant of Goree. While thus em- 
ployed, be uniformly and determinedly 
opposed the abominable and inhuman 
traffic in slaves, many of whom he res- 
cued from their oppressors, and restored 
to their families and to freedom. On 
his departure from the Island in 1816, 
the inhabitants of Goree, French as well 
as English, voted him a gold medal, and 
an affectionate address, as a flattering 
testimony of the sense they entertained 
of his services, and as a mark of grati- 
tude for the zeal with which he watched 
over the safety and interests of the Set- 
tlement. The Reports of the Royal 
African Institution contain abundant 
proofs of his cordial exertions in favour 
of the unhappy natives of Africa ;—ex- 
ertions which, on his return to England, 
were justly appreciated by all his fellow- 
labourers in human emancipation, and 
particularly by that ardent and inde- 
fatigable philanthropist, Mr. Wilberforce. 
His death, though remotely attributable 
to the effects of intertropical complaints, 
was accelerated by an apoplectic seizure 
while on a visit with his friends in his 
native country. 


Very REv. ARCHDEACON JEFFERSON, 

This excellent Divine, whose death is 
noticed in our Jast Obitnary, was col- 
lated to the Rectory of Weeley in the 
year 1806, by Bishop Porteus ; and, a 
short time since, to the Vicarage of 
Witham in Essex, by the present Bishop 
of London; where he had so much 
gained the esteem of the neighbour- 
hood, by the conscientious discharge of 
his important duties, and by his conci- 
liating manners, that on Christmas day 
last, a large proportion of the numerous 
Dissenters resident in and about Witham, 
attended his Church, and expressed 
themselves much gratified by the able 
and impressive discourse which he deli- 
vered on that occasion. With a disin- 


terested liberality, be had begun, and 
was carrying on, extensive improve- 
ments in the Vicarage-house, = 
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had become very much dilapidated 
under his predecessors. He was never 
married. His will is so short, and at 
the same time breathes s» truly the 
spirit of religion and kindness, that it 
will no doubt be acceptable. , 

I have been induced to communicate 
these few facts, however scanty and im- 
perfect, in the hope that some friend, 
familiar with the public and private life 
of the Archdeacon, may enrich your 
pages with a memoir of so exemplary a 
character, that thus, though dead, he 
may yet speak. 3,8. 

“Glory to God in the Highest, on 

Earth peace, goodwill towards men. 

“The last Will and Testament of 

Joseph Jefferson, Clerk. 

“1 give and bequeath to the Col- 
chester and Essex Hospital, the sum of 
1007. To the Essex Clergy Charity, the 
sum of 3/. To the Clergy Orphan Cha- 
rity, the sum of 507, ‘To the poor inha- 
bitants of the parish of Weeley, without 
distinction as to lawful settlement, 20/. 
to be distributed in four successive 
years, in equal portions, on Christmas 
day, in bread and coals, And all the 
rest and residue of my real and personal 
estate, including all plate, books, and 
other goods and chattels, of what nature 
or kind soever, | give and bequeath to 
my dear and beloved sister-in-law, Mary 
Jefferson, now residing with me, whose 
tenderness and affection has been un- 
wearied and unremitting, for her sole 
use and benefit ; and I hereby appoint 
her the sole executrix. In witness 
whereof I have hereunto set my hand 
and seal, this 24th day of December, 
in the year of our Lord 1821. 

(Signed) ** Jos. JEFFERSON.” 

The personal effects were sworn under 
60001. 

Tue Rev. Joun Kina, A. M. 

Mr. King was born at Richmond in 
Yorkshire, on the 28th of April 1738, 
and received the rudiments of bis edu- 
eation at the Free Grammar School in 
that town, under the tuition of that truly 
classical scholar and liberal divine, the 
Rev. Anthony Temple *, A. M. Vicar of 
Easby. From Richmond he removed to 
Cambridge ; and on the recommenda- 
tion of the Rev. Francis Blackburne +, 
A.M. Archdeacon of Cleveland, an inti- 





* For some account of Mr. Temple, 
see ** Nichols’s Lllustrations of the Lite- 
rary History of the Eighteenth Century,” 
vol. I. p. 767. 

+ For a Biograpbical Memoir of Me. 
Blackburne, see ‘* Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century,” 
vol. ILI, pp. 14—24, 642; vol. VIII, pp. 
57,761; vol. IX. p. 785. 
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mate friend of Dr. Law, then Master of 
St. Peter’s College, and afterwards Bi- 
shop of Carlisle, he was entered of that 
Society. Here he proceeded to the de- 
gree of A. B. in 1760; and from the 
honor which he obtained on that ocea- 
sion (being the seventh Wrangler on 
the tripos), be was elected Fellow. He 
soon, however, relinquished residence. in 
college, having been appointed in that 
year (on the recommendation of his 
tutor, the Rev. Daniel Longmire, A. M.), 
Under Master of the Free Grammar 
School of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, then 
governed by that eminent scholar and 
able instructor, the Rev. Hugh Moises, 
A.M. In this situation he continued 
seven years; and during that period 
had the pleasure of seeing the school 
raised so high in reputation, and the 
number of scholars so considerably in- 
creased, as to require the appointment 
of a third Master. The present Lord 
Chancellor, the Earl of Eldon, and his 
learned brother, Lord Stowell, both re- 
ceived their education here while Mr. 
King was the Under Master. In 1763, 
he proceeded to the degree of A. M. 
In 1767, be removed from Newcastle to 
Ipswich, having been appointed Master 
of the Free Grammar School in that 
town, on the recommendation of his 
old friend and preceptor Mr. Temple, 
to whom the school committee had 
written, through the Rev. Andrew Lay- 
ton, A. M. Rector of St. Matthew (whose 
sister Mr. Temple had married) to point 
out a person qualified to fill that situa- 
tion. Inthe same year he was chosen 
by the Corporation the Town Preacher ; 
and notwithstanding the changes in the 
political interests of the borough, he re- 
tained this situation for a period of 
twenty-three years. In 1776, he was 
presented by his College to the Rectory 
of Witnesham, near Ipswich. In 1798, 
on account of some dangerous attacks 
of illness, and an infirm state of health, , 
he resigned the mastership of the school, 
which, by his talents and application, 
he had raised so high in the public esti- 
mation, as to have had upwards of se- 
venty boarders at one time in his house; 
and retired to a residence on his rec- 
tory, where he closed his earthly career 
on the 26th of January 1822, in the 
84th year of his age, perfectly satisfied 
with that lot and station assigned to 
him by Providence; and after having 
filled, throughout a long life, a public 
situation, with the highest credit to 
himself, and the greatest advantage to 
others. 

Mr. King was the author of the fol- 
lowing works; viz. ‘“ Sententie ex 


diversis auctoribus excerpte, et primis 
Lingue 
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Lingue Latine Tyronibus aecommo- 
date, operA Johannis King, A. B. apud 
Novocastrenses Sub-preceptoris.” New- 
eastle, 1761. *“* A Sermon, preached at 
Witnesham, Noy. 29, 1798, being the 
day appointed for a General Thanks- 
giving en account of our late Naval 
Vietories. Ipswich.” sm. 4to. And 
«A Sermon on the Catholic Claims ; 
with Notes and a Postscript. Ipswich, 
1813.” sm. 4to, There is an engraved 
Portrait of Mr. King (a private plate), 
by Bond, from a Miniature by Dunthorne. 

His remains were interred in the 
chancel of the church of Witnesbam ; 
but, by his express desire, a mural 
tablet is to be erected in the church of 
St. Mary at Tower, Ipswich, on which 
it is intended to inseribe the following 
memorial <— 

“M.S. Johannis King, A. M. Col- 
legii Divi Petri apud Cantabrigienses 
Socij; Ecclesia de Witnesham, in hoc 
Agro, Rectoris ; et per annos xxiI apud 
Gippovicenses Publici Concionatoris. 
Qui, juventutis instituende peritissimus, 
sehole Regie per annos Xxx1 summa 
cum laude prefuit ; et cujus in honore 
erat septuaginta plus minus ae 
in wdibus suis simul accepisse. Vixit 
annos Lxxxul. Decessit vii Cal. Feb. 
MDCCCXXI.” 

He married, June 10, 1777, Elizabeth 
Sarah, the only daughter of the Rev. 
Thomas Bishop, A. B. Rector of Trim- 
ley St. Martin and Ash by Campsey, in 
Suffolk, and Perpetual Curate of St. 
Mary at Tower, and St. Mary at Elms, 
iv Ipswich. She died Dec. 30, 1813, 
and was interred at Witnesham, where, 
on a mural tablet, on the south side of 
the ehancel, is the following inscription 
to her memory :— 

“ Arms. Arg. on a bend Gul. cotised, 
three besants. On an inescutebeon of 
pretence Or, three livns passant Sable, 
Crest : On a torse, a griffin Or, statant, 
and resting its right paw on a besant. 

** Elizabetbe Sarai King, Rev4i Jo- 
annis King uxoris, et Revdi Thome Bi- 
shop unica filie et heredis. Obiit die 
trigesimo Decembris, A. D. 1813, xtatis 
sue6l. Nutlafere, sive uxor, sive parens, 
omnibus magis precellebat virtutibus 
hee liberis ejus fuit carior, imd jure 
fuit cara.discipulis, quos viginti per an- 
nos summA alebat curd et sedulitate 
apud Gippovicenses.”’ 

By her he had issue nine sons and one 
daughter. It was his lot, however, to 
have experienced, during his life-time,* 
the painful trial attendant on the loss 
of five of these sons; which afflicting 
strokes of Providence he sustained with 
becoming resignation. His eldest son, 
John, was educated at St. Peter’s Col- 
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lege, Cambridge, where he proceeded to 
the degree of A. B. in 1800, and was 
elected Fellow. In 1803, he proceeded 
to that of A. M. and was called to the 
Bar. In 1808, be married Caroline Ma- 
tilda Staple, of Hackney, and died Oct. 
24, 1815 (leaving an only daughter), 
greatly respected by his relations and 
friends, and with the fairest pros of 
rising to eminence in his profession, 
being possessed of considerable talent 
and the greatest industry. He was bu- 
ried in the chancel of the church of 
Witnesham, where (on a handsome 
mural tablet affixed to the North wall, 
and surmounted by an urn, with drape 
over it, beneath which is a scroll wit 
this sentence—** The just is steady to 
his purpose,” and a book which is let- 
tered “* Law "’), is the following inscrip- 
tion :— 

** Near this place are deposited the 
remains of Jobn King, of the Middle 
Temple, Esq. Barrister at Law, late 
Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 
A. M.; eldest son of the Rev. John King, 
Rector of this parish. He was born the 
16th of May 1778, and died the 24th of 
Octuber 1815. He married Miss Caro- 
line Matilda Staple, of Hackney, by 
whom he had issue one daughter, Anne, 
and both of whom he left surviving bim, 
His integrity and abilities promised him 
the highest success in his profession ; 
his domestic virtues endeared him to 
his family and his friends ; his religion 
enabled him to bear with patience a 
long and painful illness; and taught 
him to look forward with confidence to 
a blessed immortality. His widow hath 
caused this monument to be erected, as 
well to record his virtues, as to testjfy 
her affection for bis memory, 

“ Arms: quarterly, first and fourth, 
a lion rampant between three cross 
erosslets, 2 and 1; second and third, 
Arg. on a bend cotised Gul, three 
besants; impaling, Or, a chevron Er- 
minois between three manches. Crest: 
a lion rampant crowned.”’ 

He was the editor of “ A Report of 
the Cases, the King v. Younge, and the 
King v. Wright, for selling Guineas; 
and of the Arguments of the Counsel ; 
with the Judgement delivered thereon. 
1811.” 8vo: and of * Burn’s Justice of 
the Peace, brought down to the 50th 
of George III.” 5 vols. 8vo. 

His second son, Robert Carew, is a 
surgeon of eminence at Saxmundham in 
Suffolk. His third son, George, is in 
the medical department of the East 
India Company’s service. His fourth 
son, William, is a physician in Queen 
Anne-street West, and a Fellow of the 


Royal College of Physicians, — 
e 
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He was of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, 


where he proceeded to the degree of 
A.B. in 1809, being the twelfth Wrangler 
onthe Tripos, and in consequence was 
elected Fellow. In 1812, he proceeded 
to the degree of A.M. His fifta son, 
Charles, was a lieutenant in the Royal 
Regiment of Artillery ; and, having been 
severely wounded and taken prisoner 
Nov. 28, 1812, near Fort Erie, in Upper 
Canada, died at the Black Rock, Feb. 
22, 1813. A mural tablet is erected to 
his memory in the chancel of the church 
of Witnesham, with the following in- 
scription :— 

“To the Memory of Lieut. Charles 
King, of the Royal Artillery, who was 
wounded severely, and taken prisoner, in 
the battle near Fort Detroit, Upper 
Canada, Nov. 28, 1812. He languished 
till Feb. 22, 1813, and was buried at 
Niagara, with military honours; aged 25. 
Pro Patria nos Patriz Fines, et dilectos 
Parentes, nos Vitam.,”’ 

His sixth son, Richard Henry, served 
on-board the Shannon, under Sir P. B. V. 
Broke, and is a Lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy.—His seventh son, Edward, a sur- 
geon in the East India Company’s ser- 
vice, died in camp at Talmauh, Madras, 
Aug. 14, 1817, from the effects of a 
march in bad weather, in the 25th year 
of his age. 

His daughter, Elizabeth, is unmarried; 
and two sons died in their infancy. 


—_@— 
Rev. Dr. Eowarp Barry. 

Jan. 16. At Wallingford, the Rev. Ed- 
ward Barry, M. D. and D. D. in the 63d 
year of his age. He was the son of 
Dr. Barry, a physician at Bristol, and 
was educated at Bristol School under 
that eminent scholar and master, Mr. 
Lee. He- was originally intended for 
the profession of physic, and after the 
usual course of study, he graduated at 
St. Andrew’s. But the bent of his mind 
was directed to divinity; and he accord- 
ingly made himself master of the prin- 
cipal Orthodox and Calvinistical divines, 
Having compared their arguments, and 
examined them by the safest and the 
purest test, the Holy Scriptures, be took 
orders, and warmly espoused the sound 
principles of the Church of England. 
He was several years Curate of Mary-le- 
bonne, and was considered as one of the 
most popular preachers in the metro- 
polis. He united zeal and knowledge ; 
was energetic and persuasive; and 
most of the public charities in London 
were highly benefited by his exertions 
in their favour. His exhortations to the 


sick were particularly calculated to 
convert the infidel, to humble the pre- 
Gent. Mac. February, 1822. 
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sumptuous, to raise the dejected, to 
comfort the desponding, to inspire faith 
and hope, and to. conduct’ the dying 
Christian to the bosom of his Saviour 
and his God. The excellent Ordinary of 
Newgate, Mr. Villette, often availed him- 
self of his assistance in softening the 
hardness of the offender by awakening 
the terrors of conscience, 

From the busy scenes of the metro- 
polis, he was invited by the call of 
Friendship to reside in Reading, where 
he employed his leisure hours in pub- 
lishing some of his works. His at- 
tention was then attracted. by a new 
species of Christians, who professed the 
principles, and preserved the forms of 
worship, of the Established Church, but 
who admitted dissenting preachers in 
their pulpits. The result of his examina- 
tion of their conduct was his “ Friendly 
Call to a new species of Dissenters,” a 
publication, of which in a short time 
several editions were printed. It was 
dedicated to Sir William Scott, by 
whose interest he obtained the living 
of St. Mary’s, and soon after the more 
valuable preferment of St. Leonard's, 
in Wallingford. There, by his assiduity 
in the duties of his profession, by his 
affectionate and forcible private and 
public exhortations, and particularly by 
the institution of a Sunday evening lec- 
ture, he was gratified by the most 
crowded congregations. Of the affection 
of his parishioners, and of the interest 
which his character excited in all de- 
scriptions of persons in the town, a most 
affecting proof was given by the im- 
mense concourse of people who attended 
his funeral, and by the tears which were 
shed on that solemn occasion. 

He possessed a considerable share of 
classical learning, and of general know- 
ledge. He was cheerful and lively in 
conversation, zealous and active in the 
cause of benevolence; and his heart was 
so open to charity, that he never beheld 
a person in distress without affording 
relief in full proportion to bis ability.— 
He was twice married. His last wife, 
the eldest daughter of the late Mr. Morell 
of Oxford, survives him. 

He published the following works : 

“ A Letter to Mr. Cumberland, oeca- 
sioned by his Letter to the Bishop of 
Landaff,” 1783, 8vo.—“ A Sermon preach- 
ed Aug. 14, 1786, before the British 
Assurance Society,” 4to.—-‘* A Sermon 
preached to the Convicts under Sen- 
tence of Death in Newgate, April 20,” 
1788, 4to.—** Twelve Sermons on parti- 
cular Occasions,” 1789, 8vo.—** A Let- 
ter on the Practice of Boxing, addressed 
to the King, Lords, and Commons,” 

} 1789, 
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1789, 8vo.—** Coalitions aad Compro- 
mises, an Appeal to the Electors of Great 
Britain,” 1790, 8vo.—‘* The present 
Practice of a Justice of the Peace, and a 
complete Library of Parish Law,” 1791, 
4 vols. 8vo. [This work bears Dr. Bar- 
ry’s name, but he is said not to bave 
been the compiler of it.]—‘** Theological, 
Philosophical, avd Moral Essays,” 1791, 
8vo, 2d edit.—** A dispassionate Address 
to the Subjects of Great Britain,” 1793, 
8v0.—* Familiar Letters on a variety of 
Subjects,”’ 1793, 12mo.—** A Letter on 
the Necessity of adopting some Measure 
to reduce the present Number of Dogs,” 
1794, 8vo —‘*A Fast-day Sermon, 
preached Feb, 25, 1795, at Henley on 
Thames,” 4to.—* The Friendly Call of 
Truth and Reason to a new Species of 
Dissenters,”’ 1799, 8vo. 4th edit, 1812.— 
** A few Observations on the Expedience 
of Parliamentary Interpretation duly to 
explain the Toleration Act,’* 1799, 8vo. 
—** Works,” 1806, 3 vols. #vo.—“*A 
Sermon preached at the Visitation of 
the Archdeacon of Berks, at Abingdon,” 
1809, 4to.—*“* A Sermon preached before 
the Society of Free and Accepted Ma- 
sons,” 1809.—** The Esculapian Monitor, 
or Guide to the History of the Human 
Species, and the most important Branches 
of Medical Philosophy,” 1811, 8vo.— A 
Sermon for the Royal Humane Society,” 
1820, 8vu."" 


——@— 
Henry WIxTon, Eso. 

Feb. 1. At Gloucester, in his 57th 
year, Henry Wilton, esq. Mayor of that 
city, ‘* While crossing the entrance 
hall of his residence, he complained of 
faintness, and was instantly assisted to 
a chair in an adjoining room, where in 
a very few minutes, although medical 
aid was immediately administered, this 
highly-respected gentleman breathed his 
last! The distressing scene which en- 
sued, we are utterly unable to describe : 
the melancholy intelligence was soon 
spread from one extremity of the city to 
the other, and the grief which was mani- 
fested from the highest to the lowest, 
was an indubitable testimony of the 
veneration in which his character was 
held. Asan honourable member of the 
learned profession of the law, a long 
and extensive practice had rendered him 
more than usually well versed in the 
jurisprudence of his country, which, 
joined with inflexible integrity, and an 
unvarying uprightness of mind, enabled 
him to discharge the arduous duties of 
Chief Magistrate of this city, in a man- 
ner peculiarly satisfactory to his fellow- 
citizens, and highly creditable to bim- 
self; whilst the social kindness of his 
disposition, and the sterling qualities 
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of his heart, cemented the warmest at- 
tachment of a most extensive circle of 
friends. Thus eminently qualified to 
become generally beloved, it was only to 
be expected that his sudden demise 
would be as universally regretted ; and 
we have seldom witnessed a more una- 
nimous burst of sympathy than was 
elicited on this occasion. In the dis- 


charge of his relative domestic duties, 


as an affectionate husband, a kind father, 
and a firmly attached brother, we feel 
we approach a subject to which we can- 
not do justice; and over the unspeak- 
able distress of his family and connex- 
ions, we are compelled to draw the veil 
of silence. We will only venture to 
observe, that, next to the consolation 
which can alone be derived from the 
hand which inflicted the blow, it may 
be soothing to them to learn the sym- 
pathetic feelings with which their 
sorrows are regarded by the whole in- 
habitants of this city. Mr. Wilton was 
in the 57th year of his age, and for 
many successive years bad “most ho- 
nourably filled highly respectable offices 
both in this city and county.” 
(Gloucester Journal, Feb. 4.) 
Mr. Wilton was the son of a respect~- 
able solicitor in the same city, who long 
filled the office of Deputy Town-Clerk ; 
and was brother of Robert Playdell Wil- 
ton, Esq. solicitor and banker, the pre- 
sent Town-Clerk, to which honourable 
post he succeeded upon the death of 
William Fendall, Esq. in 18t3. (See 
Fosbroke’s Gloucester City, p. 422.) He 
had also another brother, well known 
in his day as a very good and very 
amiable clergyman, the Rev. William 
Wilton, of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
and sometime incumbent of Swell, co. 
Gloucester, author of an animated Ser- 
mon ; who died some years ago, and is 
still remembered with warm affection. F. 


a ce 
Wittiam Hammonpn, Eso. 

The late William Hammond, Esq. who 
diedat St. Alban’s Court,Kent, on Nov. 20, 
1821, aged 69, was the representative of 
a well-allied family of gentry, who had 
been seated at that place for nearly three 
centuries. His ancestor, Sir William 
Hammond, of the same place, was 
knighted by King James I. James Ham- 
mond, the Elegiac Poet, was of this 
family—the grandson of a younger son. 
But Mr. Hammond had far more valu- 
able distinctions than those of descent: 
he was a truly valuable member of so- 
ciety. His benevolence, his integrity, 


and his virtuous morals, shone conspi- 
cuously through a long life; without an 
ebb, in even tenor; conferring happi- 
ness, and never doing a wrong, or giving 

a pang. 
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a pang. He succeeded to his.estate as 
long-ago as 1773, and led the life of a 
country gentleman, having served in the 
American War as Field-Officer of Militia, 
and in the late War as a Major of Yeo- 
manry. In these days the loss of a 
country gentleman, even if he should 
be far less virtaous and amiable than 
Mr. Hammond, must be severely felt. 
There are few changes more hurtful in 
the present state of society than those 
which destroy the character, the habits, 
and locality, of the country gentleman. 
It isa character difficult to form in the 
rising generation. A new race are grow- 
ing up under different circumstances. 
The difficulties and expences attendant 
on a country residence every year ‘in- 
crease. Old families are extinguished 
at a more rapid rate than at any former 
period. Ere long a country life among 
the geatry will become as infrequent as 
upon the Continent. 

It cannot be denied that the social 
happiness among the different ranks of 
the people of Great Britain has declined 
with a quickness of descent which has 
not often been exhibited in history. 
The mode of enjoying riches is among 
the most important topics of morals. 
One of Pope's best poetical essays is on 
this subject. Where riches exist, there 
must be inequality; and where ine- 
quality exists, aristocracy comes in to 
controul, modify, and ameliorate it. One 
of the best and most useful branches of 
the aristocracy, is the ancient country 
gentleman. There are certain benefi- 
cial ambitions and salutary sorts of 
pride which are new shaped by this kind 
of birth; certain sentiments which may 
be said to be hereditary. They grow 
up so as to surround themselves with 
certain sorts of etiquette : certain modes 
of mind, which preserve them against 
the perpetual invasion of chicanery and 
adventure. Mr. Hammond was, perhaps, 
almost the last of his class of his own 
generation in the neighbourhood to 
which he-belonged. Those a very, very 
few years junior grew up in a different 
zra. How long and how deeply bis loss 
will be lamented, will be better esti- 
mated as time goes on. Real losses 
make wounds which experience deepens, 
not obliterates, Where will be found 
his equal in virtuous benevolence and 
integrity which nothing could shake ? 


Mr. Wituiam Ho ct. 

Jan. 28. After an afflicting illness, aged 
58, Mr. William Holt, of Kingsholm near 
Gloucester, a partner in the firm of 
Watson and Holt, tea-dealers, London, 
of which highly-respectable house he 
had for many years been the commer- 


cial representative among their provin- 
cial connexions. In the regular dis- 
charge of this duty, Mr. Holt was perbaps 
without parallel, seldom varying a day 
or an hour, in reaching and tarrying at 
the numerous places he visited on each 
successive. jonrney; nor were the in- 
tegrity of his conduct, or the precision 
of his dealings, less honourable traits 
in the character of this truly worthy 
man, The warmth of his beart, the 
genial kindness of his disposition, and 
the exemplary consisteucy and propriety 
of his demeanour, riveted the attach- 
ment and respect of all with whom he 
associated or had dealings, in the pro- 
secution of his business, as well as all 
who were ranked in the private circle 
of his friends. Mr. Holt bas left. a 
widow and tour children to deplore the 
loss of an affectionate husband and an 
indulgent father. 


Lavy Noet. 

Jan. 28. At Kirkby Mallory, Leice:- 
tershire, aged 70, the Hon. Judith Lady 
Noel. She was the eldest daughter of 
Edward first Viscount Wentworth, and 
was married Jan. 9, 1777, to Sir Ralph 
Milbanke, bart. On the death of her 
brother Thomas, the last Viscount 
Wentworth, Sir Ralph Milbanke took 
his lady’s name of Nuel. She had issue 
only one daughter, the present Lady 
Byron. 


Joun Moratson, Eso. 

July 19. At Surat, after a short but 
painful illness, in his 38th year, John 
Morrison, Esq. Collector and Magistrate 
of that zillah, having filled the situation 
upwards of seventeen years. By the death 
of this truly worthy man, his family 
have sustained an irreparable loss ; for 
iv him they possessed all that consti- 
tutes the affectionate husbane and fa- 
ther—the tried and steady friend. in 
society, the character of Mr.Morrison was 
marked by the strictest integrity, and 
by a peculiar and uniform urbanity of 
manners, which secured him the confi- 
dence and esteem of all who knew him; 
and the regard in which be was held in 
his official capacity, amongst all classes 
of the natives, was affectingly evinced 
by a general suspension of business, and 
the almost incalculable number assem- 
bled to pay a last tribute of respect as 
his remains passed to the grave. 


Tuomas Coutts, Esg. 
Feb. 24. At his house in Stratton- 


street, aged 87, Thomas Coutts, Esq. 
the well-known banker in the Strand. 
His life was one of great and useful ex- 
He possessed a singularly clear 

judg- 


ertion. 
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- judgment, with a warm and affectionate 
heart. Few men ever enjoyed, in the 
degree Mr. Coutts did, the confidence 
and esteem of his friends, or obtained, 
unaided by rank or political power, so 
much consideration and influence in 
society. The large fortune which he 
acquired, was a consequence, and not 
the object of his active life, which at 
every period was devoted to the aid and 
advancement of those he loved. ‘He 
died surrounded with friends, in the pre- 
sence of Mrs. Coutts and his daughters, 
the Countess of ‘Guildford and Lady 
Burdett, with their families, and Lord 
Dudley Stuart, the son of his second 
daugbter, the Marchioness of Bute, 
who is now in Italy on account of her 


health. 
OG 
DEATHS. 


1820. At Bombay, in his 49th year, 
July 28. Thomas, esq. of that Pre- 
sidercy, late of Lower Berkeley-street, Port- 
man-square. 

Nov. 28. In the Island of Jamaica, aged 
20, Ensign John Skinner, 58th reg. second 
son of Lieut.-gen. John Skinner. 

Dec, 6. In Barbadoes, in his 26th year, 
a victim (after an acute illness of only five 
days) to the dreadful disease of the climate, 
Henry Noble Shipton, esq. senior ensign of 
the 4th regiment of foot, and youngest son 
of the Rev. Dr. Shipton, rector of Por- 
tishead, near Bristol, vicar of Stanton Bury, 
Bucks, and one of his Majesty’s Justices of 
the Peace for the county of Somerset. 
This deeply-lamented young man was en- 

ed with his regiment at the ever-me- 
morable battle of Waterloo, having before 
that period seen much severe and arduous 
service. He possessed a warm and generous 
heart, an affectionate and filial disposition. 
His parents have the comfort of reflecting, 
upon this melancholy occasion, that the 
son whom it has pleased Providence in His 
wisdom to remove, was pious and sincere : 
—in the midst of temptations firm and re- 
solute; and at an age most liable to be led 
astray, constant and exemplary in the dis- 
charge of his religious duties. 

Dec. 12. At Barbadves, in his 39th year, 
Lieut.-col. John Piper, of the 4th, or King’s 
Own Regiment. 

Dec. 17. At Madeira, in his 34th year, 
Mr. John Bowman, late of Wellelc 
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Jan. 8. At Allensmore, near Hereford, 
Thomas Gilbert, in his 120th year. He 
was baptized in December 1702, as appears 
by the register of the’ sbove. parish. His 


-son, upwards of 70, attended at his funeral 


as chief mourner. 

Jan. 9. At Ayr, aged 72; Mary, andon 
the 10th, aged 75, Agnes, Gillespie —They 
were sisters, and lived under the same roof 
for the greater part of their lives.—Mary, a 
little before her death, took an affectionate 
farewell of Agnes; and on the 11th both 
were interred in the same grave. 

Jan..10. In his 69th year, Christopher 
Rawlinson, esq. of Elm-house, near Liver- 

»0l, a Deputy Lieutenant of the West 

iding of the county of York. 

Jan. 11. At Otley, aged 83, in conse- 
quence of mortification, Samuel Moody, 
sheemaker.—For some time he had been 
afflicted with extreme pain in his left leg, in 
consequence of a severe sprain; and t 
two months ago the leg separated above the 
ancle with a report like a pistol, and fell 
completely from the body. 

Jan. 12. At Louth, 71, William 
Morris, a rat-catcher.—A few days since he 
went out to destroy vermin; and, as usual, 
took a box containing some poisonous 
article, which he used in his vocation, in his 
pocket, in which also he incautiously put a 
small fruit pie. The latter he took out and 
ate upon the road; but the lid of his box 
not being sufficiently secure, a part of the 
poison had, without his knowing it, fallen 
out upon the surface of the pie. Medical 
aid was resorted to as soon as the accident 
was discovered; but the fellow’s suffer- 
ings terminated in death after ten days of 
excruciating agonies. 

Jan. 13. At Hartney Wintney, Hants, 
Sarah-Down, dau. of Thomas Husband, esq. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Mrs.Yeo, mother of 
the late Sir James Lucas Yeo, K.C.B. &e. 

At York Place, Clifton, Jane, sister of 
the late Sir Herbert Mackworth, bart. of 
Gnoll Castle, Glamo’ hire. 

Jan. 15. At Stafford, 53, John 
Hubball, esq. one of the Aldermen of that 
borough, having served the office of Mayor 
in 1815. A few years ago, Mr. Hubball 
removed from the Brickhouse near Staf- 
ford, the place of his birth, being the last 
of the family that lived there, and where his 
ancestors had resided for several centuries, 
as they were known to be settled there in 
the time of Henry VIII. and supposed many 


tions before. 











Dec. 30. At Castle Hedingham, Essex, 
in her 81st year, Mrs. Ambrose Myall, sen. 

1821. Jan.4. At Lyme, aged 82, Mary, 
wife of Mr. Grimsby.—Her remains were 
attended to the Church by Thomas Legh, 
esq. M.P. and his brothers, as a token of 
respect to the memory of an old servant, 
who had been in the service of the Legh 
family during a period of 60 years. 





Jan. 16. At Droitwich, Worcestershire, 
in his 63d year, Richard Langford, esq. many 
years master of Haydon-square Academy. 


In Vere-street, Cavendish-square, Thos. 


Robertson, esq. of George-street, late Cap- 
tain in the Naval Service of the East India 
Company. 

Jan. 17. At Tallaton, Devonshire, Ed- 
ward Cary, esq. 


At 
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At Bath, 86, Mary, relict of John At Brighton, 43, Mr. George Royde, 

He neo eet Stephen’ Green, Dublin. of Noupeecenint he London, Auplieaeer 
Jan. 18. In Bedford. » suddenly, 81, John Glegg, esq. of Withing- 


Thomas Stoke, esq. of the al Navy. 

Most justly esteemed, Mrs. ly, of 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk, the widow of the Rev. 
Thomas Emly, A.M. and M.D. 

After a and severe illness, in his 
63d year, John Orford, gent. of Brook's 
Hall, Ipswich. 

At » the Rev. Frodsham Hodson, 
D. D. Principal. of Brazen Nose College, 

ius Professor of Divinity, and Canon of 
Christ Church. He published ‘‘ The eter- 
nal Filiation of the Son of God, asserted on 
the evidence of the Scriptures, the consent 
of the Fathers of the three first centuries, 
and the authority of the Nicene Council,” 
8vo. 1796. 

Jan. 19. At Aswardby, near poe » 
Jemima, wife of Richard Ker, esq. of H 
and daughter of Richard Brackenbury, esq. 

Jan. 20. In Bouverie-street, aged 63, 
Mrs. Richings, of Warborough Cottage, 
Oxfordshire. 

At the house of his father, in Eccleston- 
street, Pimlico, 22, Mr. David Grif- 
fiths, clerk in the War Office. 

In his 16th year, Charles, son of the 
Rev. W. Provis Wickham, of Chariton 
House, near Shepton Mallet, co. Somerset. 

At Reme, Stephen Tempest, jun. esq. 
eldest! son of Ste Tempest, esq. of 
Broughton Hall, Yorkshire. 

Jan. 21. At Hackney,’ in his 64th year, 
Mr. Peter Levesque, where he had retired 
from ‘the arduous task of master of the 
Workhouse of St. Bride’s, which place he 
long filled, much to the satisfaction of the pa- 
wishioners, and the comfort of the poor, 
who have lost a friend. Many a shilling 
has this worthy man given to those who did 
not come within parcchial aid. 

After a short illness, highly respected by 
his friends, Hewitt Cobb, esq. of Clement’s- 
inn, and of Sydenham, in Kent, many years 
a respectable solicitor, and proprietor of the 
Brighton a. : * eae 

Jan. 22. argaret, daughter of Jo! 
Meyer, esq. of Walthamstow. 

At Cork, in his 88th year, the Rev. Dr. 
Atterbury, Precentor of Cloyne, and Rector 
and Vicar of Clonmel. He was the son of 
the Rev. Osborn Atterbury, who was the 
ee son of the Bishop. 

t Belsay, Northumberland, aged 10 years, 
Charlotte, daughter of Sir Charles Miles 


Lambert Monck, bart. 
At Maidenhead, aged 77, James Payn, esq. 
upwards of 50 der of that town, 


and treasurer for the county of Berks. 

Jan. 23. In her 69th year, Sarah, relict 
of the late Mr. Joseph Catherwood, of Bun- 
hill-row. 

Jan. 24. Aged 57, in College-street, 
Westminster, James Smith Goodiff, esq. 
Assistant Clerk of the Fees of the House of 
Commons. 


ton Hall, Cheshire. 

Jan. 25. At Athlone, Ireland, aged 41, 
William . Weaver, esq. Ordnance re- 
keeper of that place: goodness of heart, 
the strictest integrity, and uprightness of 
conduct in all his dealings, secured to him 
the warm esteem and affection of a nume- 
rous circle of friends. 

In his 88d year, Robert Johnson, esq. of 
Broad-street, Golden-square, St. James’s ; 
for 69 years an inhabitant of that parish, 
and one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace 
for Westminster. 

At Plymouth Dock, the wife of Mr. Dadd. 

Jan. 26. In her 20th year, Miss Ed- 
monds, niece of Mr. Edmonds, jeweller, df 
the Strand. 

In King’s-row, Walworth, in his 82d 
year, Mr. Seassh Baster. 

In Great Surrey-street, in her 19th year, 
Miss Elizabeth Priestley. 

Jan. 27. In her 59th year, Mrs. Clark, 
of Maidenhead, Berks. 

At Enfield, Catherine, relict of the late 
Mr. William Stephens, formerly a stationer 
in BRartholomew-lane. 

At his house on the Harrow Road, Ed- 
ward, youngest son of W. M. Sellon, esq. of 
Wilsdon, Middlesex. 

In Gloucester, highly respected and la- 
mented, Robert Nelson Thomas, “esy. Re- 
corder of Swansea, Steward to his Grace 
the Duke of Beaufort, and a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant of the county of Glamorgan. 

At Seaford, the relict of the late George 
Allfrey, esq. of Friston Place, Sussex. 

In Hatton-garden (where he had resided 
upwards of 30 years). suddenly, in his 63d 
year, William Lincoln, esq. thecary. 

At Pudlicote House, co. ‘ord, after a 
short but severe illness, in which “ patience 
had her perfect work,” and religion its con- 
solatory influence, Mary Elizabeth, the wife 
of Jonathan Birch, esq. and only daughter 
of the late William Morice, D.D. of Gower- 
street, London. 

Jan. 28. Richard Baldwin Smith, eldest 
son of Richard Smith, esq. of Harborne 
Heath, near Birming 

Aged 55, Mr. George Banks, a respect- 
able farmer, of Braceborough, near Stam- 
ford.—Nine days before he had with great 
fortitude undergone an operation by Sir A. 
Cooper, who came from London and ‘ex- 
tracted two large stones from the neck of 
the bladder, and Mr. Banks was considered 
to be doing extremely well until’ Sunday 
when he complained of sore throat, aud hi 
medical attendant found that his constitu- 
tion had given way under the acute suffer- 
ings. He died on the following night. 

In Fleet-street, Mr. John Calvert, ivory- 
turner. 

In his 13th year, William Edwards, eldest 
son of John Ward, esq. of Devonshire-place. 

Jan. 
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Jan. 30. At Needham Market, om 
in his 72d year, Richard Mudd, gent. 

In Queen’s-row, Pentonville, aged 70, 
Mr. Edmund Alderson. 

At Delancey-place, Camden Town, in his 
80th year, Nehemiah Spicer, esq. 

At ened in his 76th year, Thomas 
Fitzherbert, esq 

Pheebe, oungest ea of Mr. Jas. 
Johnson, of Chea 


— in his 76th" year, 


At Welwyn, 
John Cotton, esq. Sey one of the 
Cashiers of the Bank of Eng’ 


Maria, daughter of the ~ Thomas 
Macklin, esq. who published the splendid 
edition of the Bible. 

ap 31. In his 83d year, Thomas Jud- 

esq. many years an Attorney-at-Law, 
— Solicitor of his Majesty’s Customs, in 
the Court of Exchequer. 

At Woodbridge, Miss Walford, the sister 
of Mr. Joseph slford, of the Stamp Office. 

Mary, widow of John Sparkes, esq. late 
of Gosden, near Guildford. 

At Deeping St. James, in his 84th year, 
Samuel Greaves, esq. many years in the 
Commission of the Peace, and one of the 

ty Lieutenants for the co. of Lincoln. 

Lately. In Welbeck-street, aged 84, Wm. 
Adam, esq. architect. 

At Shadwell, aged 75, Mrs. E. Ranken, 
— of Mile End. 

per a mem Park, 

60, Litchfield Mosely, man 
seo os cgtubtnity. cal one Uf the 
ps me useful graziers in Hun- 


ion Cromer, aged 93, Thomas 
Smith; he followed his employment as a 
warrener till within a few days of his death. 
His brother is now living at Cromer, aged 
91; and a sister resides at Boston, aged 97, 
active and healthy. His wife died about 
18 months ago, aged 88 ; they had lived to- 
gether 70 years as man and wife, and (as 
old man frequently used to say) without 
ever having a cross word ! 
Suffolk—Rev. Robert Wilson, for nine 
— Minister of the Baptist Congregation, 


at Aldringham. 

Wilts—At Milton Hill, Benjamin Rey- 
nolds, aged upwards of 100 » 70 of 
which were passed in the service of the 


Plsceaethire—Io her 34th year, Mary 
Anne, wife of Edward Wheeler, esq. of 
Kyrewood House, near Tenbury, and daugh- 
ter of James , esq. of Ludlow, co. 


Scot.anp—At Glasgow, after a few days 
illness, Capt. J. Aveling, of the 77th reg. 
having served 22 years in the same regiment. 

Fel.1. At Saxmundham, Suffolk, in her 
77th year, Miss Susanna Russell. 

At Pentonville, of a decline, aged 32, 
Anne, the wife of Mr. Chas. V. Barnard, of 
the General Post Office. 
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Aged 70, oon Stokes, of Camden-row, 
Peckham, 

At Compton- » on the summit of 
the a Hills, — 103, Mrs. Candy. 
She enjoy: ed good health to the last few 
days of he her life. 

"At Blidworth, Notts, aged 92, John 
Gladwin, esq. retaining all his faculties to 


the day of his death. 
Feb. 2. At Plymouth, Sir Thos. 
Lavie, K.C.B. commanding his Majesty's 


ship Spencer, of 74 

Blianbeth, wife of Mr. Charles Baldwyn, 
bookseller, of Newgate-street. 

In Howland-street, aged 75, Chas. Binny, 
esq. formerly of Madras. 

Feb. 3. In Hans-place, aged 62, James 
Stirling, esq. 

At Greenwich, Mrs. Garrick, relict of 
Geo. Garrick, esq. (brother to the cele- 
brated David Garrick), and mother-in-law 


-Y ia Matthaghen-glets, Mary-le- 
bone, ‘aged 72, Mrs. Anne Frederick, ro- 
lict of the late Rear-Admiral Frederick. 

In Cumberland-place, aged 20, Louisa, 
dau. of Adm. and Lady Elizabeth Tollemache. 

At Silchester, aged 77, Mr. Wm. Lain- 
son, father of Messrs. Lainson, of Bread-st. 
Mary, salon of ths lute Deengh ton 

relict ose} > 
0 t 4 of = late Genera 
on aweett, 

Feb. -" toh. ossn, Aes 
Suffolk, of a typhus fever, James T. Tweed, 
gent. a Lieutenant in the 9 
and second son of the Rev. Joseph Tweed, 
Rector of that «oa 

Feb. 6. At house in 


her 78th > » relict of the 
late Sit Thome Charles Dunbar bast. 
Feb. 9. At Liverpool, in ‘Sth year, 
Mary, wife of Bryan sh apr - het 
place, and of Lydiate, co. 
Feb. 14. At the house of his soe- son-in- 


itil 


> 


3 


law, Mr. Wm. nny a of om 74, 
Philip George, esq own Clerk 
of the city of Bath; which office he had 
some time = resigned in favour of his 
eldest son, P the nt 
Town Clerk of es Contre, sion a 
After a very sdetd cea puateastel course 
of suffering by the » for the relief of 
which every attempt humen skill proved 


-A. Chelsea. Her blame- 
less life was a pattern of humility and 
works; her patient death was an exhibition 
of resignation and faith. With her last 
breath, she declared aloud her sure and cer- 
tain hope, that “* As in Adam all die, even 
so in Christ shall all be made alive.” 
Chelsea. Ww. B 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Jan. 29, to Feb. 19, 1822. 


Christened. Buried. Qand 5177] 50 and 60 153 
Males - 1103 Males - 806 5and10 77] 60and 701338 





= 
Females - 1096 {719° | Females - 825 §'°°' 3 J 10 and20 46| 70 and 80 131 
Whereof have died under two years old 363 =) 20 and30118| 80 and 90 63 
& { 30 and 40 176] 90 and 100 11 
Salt £1. per bushel; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 183 





GENERAL AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending February 16. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
s d. s d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s a. 
49 1 19 6 15 7 22 9 22 3 24 0 

















CORN EXCHANGE, Feb. 22, 1822. 


There has been a fair supply of Wheat since Monday; and though fine samples are 
taken off on quite as good terms as on that day, the trade is particularly dull for the ordi- 
nary sorts, which can scarcely be got off at a reduction of full 1s. per quarter—Fine Barley 
continues steady in value; the ordinary sorts, however, are very difficult of disposal, and 
rather lower than otherwise. 


PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Feb. 18, 50s. to 55s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Feb. 20, 31s. 84d. per ewt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Feb. 21. 







Kent ecsecerseesee 2. 108. to 41. 15s. | Kent Pockets...... — 2l. 16s. to 51. Os. 
itto .......... 2l. 6s. to 3l. 3s. | Sussex Ditto .. «+ 21. 10s. to 3. 10s. 
Essex Ditto ............ 2l. 14s. to 41. 4s. | Essex Ditto............... 21. 16s. to 44. 10s. 


Farnham, fine, 7/. to 101. 0s.—Seconds, 4/. 10s. to 71. 7s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Feb. 21: 


St. James’s, Hay 41. 4s. 0d. Straw 1/. 19s. 0d. Clover 4/. 10s. 0d.—Whitechapel, Hay 41. 4s. 0d. 
Straw 11. 16s. 0d. Clover 5/. 0s\—Smithfield, Hay 4/. 9s. 0d. Straw 11. 10s. 0d. Clover 4l. 17s. 


SMITHFIELD, Feb. 21. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


DetP sasceciccoccsocseenes GH OE, 00 42, Ob. | Lamhe « .cccccee erescesces OS. Od. to Os. Od. 
Mutton . :.............. 25. 8d. to 4s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market Feb. 21 : 

Vari iiieckicisocccscecees S82 Oh th Se, OF TRRESRD < cecceceesse «+» 657 Calves 160. 
Pork ...cccccrssecceveeee 25 4d. to 4s. 4d. Sheep and Lambs 3,440 Pigs 110. 


COALS, Feb. 15: Newcastle, 32s. 0d. to 41s. 9d.—Sunderland, 33s. Od. to 435. Od. 
TALLOW, per Stone, sib. Feb. 21: Town Tallow 55s. 6d. Yellow Russia 54s. 0d. 
SOAP, Yellow 84s. Mottled 94s. Curd 98s.\—CANDLES, 9s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 11s. 0d. 





THE AVERAGE PRICES of Navicaste Canat Suares and other Prorerry, in 
— 1822 (to the 23rd), at the Office of Mr. Scorr, 28, New Bridge-street, London. 
Trank Canal, 1800/. ex Div. 371. 10s. Half-year.—Coventry, 9991. 19s. Div. 441. 
per Ann: Bonus 31.—Birmingham, 560/. Div. 24/.—Neath, 400. Div. 25/. per Aun.— 
Swansea, 180/. Div. 10.—Monmouth, 162l. ex Div. 51. Half-year.—Grand Junction, 223/. 
ex Half-year’s Div. 41. 10s.—Ellesmere, 62/. Div. 3l.—Regent’s, 241. to 251.—Worcester 
and Birmingham, 25/.—Kennet and Avon, 171. 10s. Div. 16s.—Grand Union, 20/.—Hud- 
dersfield, 131.—Portsmouth and Arun, 12/. Dise.—Wilts and Berks, 4l.—West India Dock, 
175l. ex Div. 51. Half-year.—London Dock, 102/. ex Div. 2/. Half-year.—Globe Assurance, 
1311. ex Div. 31. Half-year—Imperial, 90/. Div. 4/. 10s.—Rock Assurance, 1/. 18s. Div. 2s. 
—Grand Junction Water Works, 54/. Div. 2/. 10s. per Ann.—West Middlesex,‘ 50, Diy. 2. 
—Westminster Gas Light Company, 64/. ex Div. 4/. per Cent. Half-year—New Ditto, 14/. 
Premium, ex Half-year Div.—Bath Gas Ditto, 161. 15s. Div. 51. per Cent.—Brighton Ditto, 
31. Dise—Commercial Road, 1001. per Cent. Div. 51. per Ann.—English copper Company, 
51. ex Div, 3s. Half-year.—British, 522. 10s. ex Div. 2/. 10s.—Covent Garden Theatre Share, 
3901, 

DAILY 





{ 192") 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 





From January 31, to February 23, 1822, both! inclusive. 2 





























































































































































































































JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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19/2474,794 4/78§. gi984. 4}103§)20 2 246 |——/61 pm./4 pm. par.|5pm.par. 
20)Hol. | | —— . 
21/249 |78¢ 9783 gly74 8}104 9/20 4,—|—— —|s6 pm.|3 pm. par.|3pm.par. 
22/249 |78g 94/78 4/98 7%/103%\20 4,——/247 ;——/54 pm./2 pm." par.|Spm.par. 
23/2484/79$ 478g . 4/979 84]103g/20 i—\—;—"* pm.|/2 pm. par./3pm.par. 
x yr | | | nh oe 
METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From January 27, to Felruary 25, 1822. 
Fahrenheit’s poe || Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
" “te wel. de “et ; | 
sa lbF] g {8s lBeom| weaker [83 (22) 8 [Sz] Bem) wont, 
S/S 5) 3 [Sin pts. |z5/>3| 2 |os\im pts 
Azlex| * \=z|| Az |o=) = |az| 
Jan.| ° ei¢ | Fel.) ° ” oj 
27 | 33 | 43 | 42 || 30, 37/fair j] 11 | 42 | 47 | 45 | 30, 07 /fair 
28 | 46 | 51 | 41 » 20 fair | 12 | 88 | 42 | 39 || , 26 /foggy 
29 | 37 | 47 | 41 > 28/fair i} 138 | 88 | 50 | 43 > 15 /fair 
30 | 82 | 40 | 33 » 39 fair | 14 | 43 | 46 | 41 » 12 |cloudy 
31 | 82 | 44] 38 > 35/fair 1 15 | 41 | 58 | 47 > 12 fair 
Febl| 42 | 47 | 42 » 20 fair [wind.| 16 | 39 | 48 | 45 » 44 |fair 
2 | 46 | 49 | 50 || 29, 73)smallrain& |} 17 | 44 | 54 | 45 » 42 |fair 
3 | 43 | 46 | 36 > 52/fair |} 18 | 46 | 54 | 46 > 40 |fair 
4 | 33 | 45 | 49 » 66)cloudy 19 | 41 | 48 | 42 || , 44 |cloudy 
5 | 47 | 51] 35 » 33|stormy 20 | 45 | 46 | 43 | 29, 91 |cloudy 
6 | 33 | 46 | 40 || 30, 19/fair |} 21 | 87 | 46 | 38 |'30, 45 [fair 
7 | 44 | 50| 47 || 29, 86/fair | 22 | 36 | 46 | 41 || , 36 /fair 
8 | 46 | 47 | 45 » 95\fair || 23 | 41 | 48 | 40 > 32 /fair 
9 | 46 | 50 | 47 » 86\cloundy | 24 | 40 | 50/ 49 || , 20 fair 
10 | 47 53 | 46 |, 85 fair i] 25 | 50 | 58 | 00 || 5 27 (cloudy 
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